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XXXII 
THE MINSTRELS AT THE COURT OF EDWARD III 


LTHOUGH by the fourteenth century, minstrelsy had passed the 
time of its greatest glory, which had been the period of the trowba- 
dours, the courts of kings and nobles were still the centers of activity for 
the better class of musicians and entertainers. While the lower orders of 
the profession roamed the highways, picking up a living wherever and 
however they could, their more skilful brethren were usually attached 
to the households of the wealthy and powerful, where they not only re- 
ceived superior compensation, but frequently were able to practise their 
art on a higher plane than could the wanderers of the road. This was often 
due as much to their superior ability as to the more cultivated taste of 
their audiences. Edward III of England, as one of the greatest monarchs 
of the fourteenth century, and perhaps partly because of the influence of 
Queen Philippa, maintained a group of minstrels appropriate to the splen- 
dor of his court. Though we have no complete record of the personnel of 
his band of musicians during the half century of his reign, some facts as 
to their number, names, compensation, and activities have survived 
which enable us to visualize certain aspects of their life and work. 

In addition to scattered references mentioning some one or two of 
Edward III’s minstrels in connection with specific occasions,' we have 
records from three periods in his reign which give some indication as to 
the number of minstrels he supported at his court at those times. The 

1 Great Britain, Exchequer, Issue Roll of Thomas de Brantingham, Bishop of Exeter, 
Lord High Treasurer of England; Containing Payments Made out of His Majesty's Revenue 
in the 44th Year of King Edward III. A.D. 1370. Translated from the Original Roll Now Re- 
maining in the Ancient Pell Office, trans. Frederick Devon (London: John Rodwell, 1835), 
1, 55; m1, 54 and 296; Joseph Strutt, The Sports and Pastimes of the People of England from 
the Earliest Period, Including the Rural and Domestic Recreations, May Games, Mummeries, 
Pageants, Processions, and Pompous Spectacles, Illustrated by Reproductions from Ancient 
Paintings in Which Are Represented Most of the Popular Diversions, ed. J. Charles Cox, 
(London: Methuen and Company, 1903), p. 164. 
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first is of the years from 1344 to 1347, when, as shown by the accounts 
of Walter Wentwage, the treasurer of the king’s household, he had 
nineteen minstrels, including three waits.? The second is in connec- 
tion with the Feast of the Order of the Garter which was held at Windsor 
in 1358. Among the expenses were £16, paid “to Haukin FitzLibbin and 
his twenty-three fellows, the King’s Minstrels, for their good services, 
at Windsor.’ This was probably the entire group of Edward III’s min- 
strels, for they would doubtless all be present at so splendid an affair. The 
third reference is to the forty-fourth year of Edward III’s reign, during 
which we find entries in the Issue Roll of Thomas de Brantingham of pay- 
ments on a regular scale to twelve men, each of whom is designated asthe 
king’s minstrel.’ Whether these men constituted his entire band at that 
time we have no way of knowing. But whatever the exact number, these 
figures show that he evidently had a larger group than did his predecessor, 
for in Edward II’s Household and Wardrobe Ordinances for 1323 we read 
that “There shalbe ij trompeters and two other minstrels and sometimes 
more and sometime lesse, who shal play before the kinge when [it shall] 
please him.’ 

As was customary in the fourteenth century, the minstrels of the 
household of Edward III were under the supervision of a so-called 
“king of the minstrels,” who regulated their activities and was responsi- 
ble for their good behavior. In the thirty-third year of Edward’s reign, this 
official was William Volaunt, a herald, who acted as king both of the 
heralds and of the minstrels.® 


2 Society of Antiquaries of London, A Collection of Ordinances and Regulations for the 
Government of the Royal Household, Made in Divers Reigns. From King Edward III to King 
William and Queen Mary (London: Printed for the Society of Antiquaries by J. Nichols, 
1790), pp. 3+4. 

Among the expenses of providing robes for members of the court for the Feast of the 
Round Table held at Windsor in 1345, is an entry for “‘sixteen tunics, with as many hoods, 
for the King’s minstrels, by the King’s command.” Sir Nicholas Harris Nicolas, ‘‘Observa- 
tions on the Institution of the Most Noble Order of the Garter. Addressed to Hudson 
Gurney, Esq., F.R.S., Vice-President; Illustrated by the Accounts of the Great Wardrobe 
of King Edward the Third, from the 29th of September 1344 to the 1st of August 1345; 
and Again from the 21st of December 1345 to the 31st of January 1349,” Archaeologia, or 
Miscellaneous Tracts Relating to Antiquity, xxx (1846), 109. These sixteen probably do not 
include the three waits. 3 Ibid., pp. 138-139. 

4 Op. cit., 1, 54-57, 296-298, 301, 447, and 453-454. In the same year we have a record of 
a regular salary granted by the king to another minstrel, who is not, however, specifically 
called “‘the king’s minstrel.” Ibid., p. 297. 

5 Frederick J. Furnivall, ed., Life Records of Chaucer, Chaucer Society. Publications, 1 
Series, xm, XIv, Xx1, xxxm (London: K. Paul, Trench, Triibner and Co., 1900), xiv, 46. 

* Great Britain, Exchequer. Issues of the Exchequer; Being a Collection of Payments 
Made out of His Majesty’s Revenue, from King Henry III to King Henry VI Inclusive, with 
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In only one of the enumerations of Edward III’s minstrels are we told 
the instruments played by the entire group. The nineteen men who com- 
prised the band in the years from 1344 to 1347 consisted of five trumpet- 
ers, five pipers, two clarioners, one taborer, one nakerer, one citoler, one 
“fideler,” and three waits.’ As the waits probably played shawms, this 
group of minstrels employed instruments representing all the funda- 
mental types as we classify them: brass, wood wind, reed, plucked string, 
bowed string, and percussion. Unfortunately, neither the musical nor the 
literary remains of the fourteenth century tell us what type of ensemble 
music was then played, although a comparison of manuscript illumina- 
tions and instrumental “lists” of the period suggests the existence of a 
fairly well developed ensemble performance. We have no indication of 
the instruments played by “Haukin FitzLibbin and his twenty-three fel- 
lows, the King’s Minstrels” at the Feast of the Order of the Garter in 
1358; and in the case of the twelve minstrels listed by name in the forty- 
fourth year of Edward III’s reign, we can only surmise that Arnold le 
Pyper,? Lambekin Taborer,!® and Nicholas Trompour" played the in- 
struments their names seem to indicate, for during the fourteenth cen- 
tury, surnames were tending to become fixed, rather than indicative of 
the owner’s occupation.” For example, in the eighth year of his reign, 
Edward granted permission to his two bagpipers, Barbor and Morlan, to 
visit the minstrel schools on the Continent.” 

The names of eighteen of Edward III’s minstrels have come down to us. 
They illustrate all the types of names borne by English minstrels in the 
fourteenth century; and may, therefore, be divided into two classes: 
those which may have indicated the owner’s occupation, and those which 
did not. In the former group belong Arnold le Pyper, Lambekin Taborer, 
and Nicholas Trompour. The nature of the entries for these men in the 
Issue Roll of Thomas de Brantingham," where they are listed as ‘Arnold 





an Appendix. Extracted and Translated from the Original Rolls of the Ancient Pell 
Office . . . by Frederick Devon, Pell Records, mt (London: John Murray, 1837), p. 171.— 
This man was one of the heralds sent in the previous year to the continent to proclaim the 
tournament to be held at the feast of St. George. Jbid., p. 169. At that time he was ap- 
parently king neither of heralds nor of minstrels. As the two groups were closely associated 
in their work, one man frequently acted in both capacities. 

7 See p. 2, supra. 8 See p. 2, supra. 

® Great Britain. Exchequer, Issue Roll of Thomas de Brantingham, 1, 54. 

10 Tbid., pp. 54-55. 1 Tbid., pp. 453-454. 

® For a discussion of the various types of surnames in use during the fourteenth century, 
see Gustav Fransson, Middle English Surnames of Occupation, 1100-1350, with an Excursus 
on Toponymical Surnames, Lund Studies in English III (Lund: C. W. K. Gleerup, 1935), 
pp. 20-30. 

3 Strutt, op. cit., p. 164. 14 See p. 4, supra. 
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le Pyper, the King’s minstrel,” “Lambekin Taborer, the King’s min- 
strel,’”’ and “Nicholas Trompour, one of the King’s minstrels,” shows that 
“le Pyper” was evidently considered as bona fide a surname as “‘Taborer”’ 
and ‘“‘Trompour.” 

Much more common are the names which give no indication of their 
owner’s profession. These, in turn, may be divided into three groups. 
Names such as “John de Hampton,’”"’ “John de Middelton,’”* “John de 
Bukyngham,’”? “Nicholas de Prage,””!*“‘Haulo de Bohem,’”’and “Richard 
de Baath,’’2° seem to indicate the locality from which these men or their 
ancestors came. The surnames of others of Edward’s minstrels give no 
such indication. Typical of these are “John Prat,” “John Absolon,’”’™ 
“Nicholas Hanneye,’™ “Richard Markham,’™ “Johan Deuenys,”’™ 
“Haukin FitzLibbin,”* and “Roger Trumpony.’*? Two of Edward’s 
minstrels, Barbor and Morlan,”* are listed without surnames, although 
they may have had them; for a study of the minstrel names of the period 
shows that men who had surnames were at times listed in records by their 
first names only.?® The fact that among King Edward’s minstrels, as 
among those of the period in general, non-occupational surnames out- 
number the occupational almost four to one, shows that minstrels were 
following the common trend away from professional names. 

The compensation received by the minstrels of Edward III may be 
divided into salary and gifts. The latter were made sometimes in money 
and sometimes in goods of various kinds, especially clothing. These gifts 
were usually rewards for services rendered on special occasions. In the 
case of monetary gifts, the records frequently state only that a certain 
lump sum was distributed among the minstrels, so that we cannot tell 
what each man received. For example, among the expenses for the feast of 
the Order of the Garter held at Windsor in 1358 is the following entry: 
“To Haukin FitzLibbin and his twenty-three fellows, the King’s Min- 
strels, for their good services at Windsor, £16.’*° It was with reference to 


% Great Britain, Exchequer, Issue Roll of Thomas de Brantingham, 1, 55 and 297. 


16 Tbid., pp. 56 and 301. 17 Tbid., pp. 56-57. 18 Tbid., p. 447. 

19 Tbid., p. 489. 20 Tbid., pp. 55 and 297. 1 Tbid., pp. 55-56 and 298. 
2 Ibid., pp. 56 and 298. 3 Tbid., pp. 57 and 297. 

* Furnivall, op. cit., x1v, 167. % Ibid. 


% Great Britain. Exchequer. Issue Roll of Thomas de Brantingham, 1, 55 and 297. 

27 William Sandys, Christmastide, Its History, Festivities, and Carols (London: John 
Russell Smith, n.d.), p. 42. 28 See supra. 

29 See, for example, Léon, E. S. J., Marquis de Laborde, Les Ducs de Bourgogne (Paris: 
Plon Fréres, 1849-1852), m1, 80 and 95-96; cf. Fransson, op. cit., p. 21. 

% Nicolas, op. cit., pp. 138-139. 

The “divers minstrels” who received £100 “‘of the King’s gift” at the time of the marriage 
of his daughter, the Lady de Courcy, at Windsor, on November 6, 1367, were probably 
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this occasion that King John of France, who was then a prisoner in 
England, is said to have remarked scornfully that “he never saw so royal a 
feast and so costly made with tallies of tree, without paying of gold and 
silver.’’** One wonders whether Haukin FitzLibbin and his comrades 
were so paid. That minstrels were often associated with heralds in carry- 
ing out their professional duties at tournaments is shown by an entry in 
the Issues of the Exckequer, under the thirty-third year of Edward’s reign, 
for a payment of £40 to William Volaunt, the King’s herald, and his 
companions, the minstrels, attending the tournament at Smithfield.” The 
royal musicians also received gifts from people other than the king, as 
in the case of the 100 s. “paid, by precept of the Mayor [of London], to 
divers messengers and minstrels of the King and Queen” in 1334.8 

Wandering minstrels, unattached to any court or noble household, 
were often rewarded with gifts of clothing, sometimes even that of the 
appreciative listener; but the minstrels at the court of Edward III, as 
was customary for men with such connections, usually received clothing 
either as part of their regular wages or to wear on special occasions. For 
example, in connection with the Feast of the Round Table held at Wind- 
sor in 1345, we find, from his accounts, that John Marreys, the King’s 
tailor, made “‘sixteen tunics, with as many hoods, for the King’s min- 
strels, by the King’s command . . . each tunic with a hood, lined, furred, 
and buttoned before,” the total cost of which was £9, 1 s.** In 1342, 
twenty-two esquires of the King and Queen and three minstrels were pro- 
vided with tunics and hoods “‘of the same suit” as those made for the 
King and “his eight knights” for the jousts at Northampton;* and in the 
list of the members of Edward III’s household for whom robes were to 
be provided for Christmas 1368, among whom are Philippa Chaucer as 
a “Damoiselle” and Geoffrey Chaucer as an “Esquire,” are the names of 
four ““Mynistralx” placed between the “Heraudz” and the “Gaitz.”’ 
The four men named are Richard Markham, Johan de Bukyngham, 
Nicholas Trumpour, and John Deuenys.* 

Gifts to minstrels of the instruments on which they played, or of money 
with which to buy themselves new ones, were common at this time, but 
I have found no record that any of King Edward’s minstrels was so re- 





not his own personal band. Great Britain. Exchequer, Jssues of the Exchequer, p. 188. See 
also ibid., pp. xxxix and 175. 

3 Nicolas, op. cit., pp. 138-139. 2 P. 171. 

33 Henry T. Riley, ed., Memorials of London and London Life in the XIIIth, XI Vth, and 
XVith Centuries, Being a Series of Extracts, Local, Social, and Political, from the Early 
Archives of the City of London. A.D. 1276-1419, (London: Longmans, Green, and Company, 
1868), p. 190. See also p. 198. * Nicolas, op. cit., p. 109. 

% Tbid., p. 113. % Furnivall, op. cit., xxxu, 167. 
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warded. There is, however, a record of a payment for four small banners 
for the minstrels’ trumpets, ornamented with the arms of Edward III.” 

Another type of gift was money with which to pay the expenses of 
attendance at the minstrel schools. These were really conventions, usual- 
ly held during Lent, when minstrels were forbidden to entertain in public. 
At these gatherings the professional entertainers of the period came to- 
gether to compare notes and so enlarge their repertoires. Kings and 
nobles, desiring new features in the entertainment provided by their 
minstrels, often paid their expenses to attend these schools, which were 
most commonly held on the Continent. In the eighth year of his reign, for 
example, Edward granted permission to Barbor and Morlan, his bag- 
pipers, to do this, and furnished money for their expenses: thirty shillings 
to the former and forty to the latter.*® 

One of the greatest advantages of being attached to the court or house- 
hold of a king or noble lay in the fact that such minstrels often had a 
regular salary, and so were not dependent upon the chance gifts on which 
the wandering minstrels had to rely. In this respect, the musicians at the 
court of Edward III seem to have been well provided for, and more 
systematically than those of Edward II, for the latter’s Household and 
Wardrobe Ordinances for 1323 state that the King’s minstrels “‘shal eate 
in the chambre or in the hal as thei shalbe commaunded; thei shal have 
wages and robes each according to his estate at the discretion of the 
steward and thresorer.’’** Edward III, however, had a regularly estab- 
lished scale of pay, both for peace and for war. The band of nineteen 
minstrels whom he maintained between 1344 and 1347 received 12 d. 
apiece per day in time of war, and 20 s. each per year in time of peace. 
In comparing these rates of pay with those of other persons connected 
with the court, we find that the war-time salary of 12 d. a day was the 
same for minstrels, chaplains, esquires, sergeants of arms, men of arms, 
sergeants of offices, all other clerks of the King’s household, marshals of 
the hall, ushers and sewers of the hall and chamber, sewers at dresser, 
harbingers, panterers, butlers, master cooks, the apothecary, tailors, 
armorers, surgeons, and doctors. During times of peace, however, the 
rate of pay was not the same for all of these groups. In comparison with 
the 20 s. per year received by the minstrels, the waits (who are listed 
separately), and the falconers, we find that the falconers’ porters received 
10 s. per year, the messengers and yeomen, 13 s., 4 d., the chariotmen, 
26 s., 8 d., and the clerks and sergeants of office either 46 s., 8 d., or 
40 s.“ These figures show that in time of peace, when they were needed 


37 Great Britain. Exchequer, Issues of the Exchequer, p. 207. 
38 Strutt, of. cit., p. 164. 39 Furnivall, op. cit., x1v, 46. 
4° Society of Antiquaries of London, op. cit., pp. 4-9. | Tbid., pp. 9-11. 
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only for entertainment, and not as a necessary adjunct of military opera- 
tions, King Edward’s minstrels received wages nearer the bottom than 
the top of the scale of pay for those employed by the English court. It is 
probable, however, that the 20 s. per year represent merely their wages 
for the duties they performed at court, and we know that minstrels of the 
period earned additional compensation by performances elsewhere. 

Minstrels may have had sources of income during peace times for 
services other than those which they rendered as musicians. For example 
the Nicholas de Prage who is listed as one of the king’s minstrels may be 
the same person who appears several times in the records as the king’s 
sergeant-at-arms.“* Richard Markham, who is listed as one of the king’s 
minstrels, may be the same as the Richard de Markham whose grant of 
10 marks yearly at the Exchequer as “‘waferer of the late king, of letters 
patent dated 6 May, 40 Edward III” was confirmed March 20, 1378." 

We must, however, guard against the assumption that a certain name 
in the records of the time belonged to only one man. An examination of 
the Calendars of the Close Rolls, Patent Rolls, and Fine Rolls for the last 
years of the reign of Edward III and the first years of the reign of Richard 
II, that is, for the period 1370-1381, shows that frequently three or four 
men bore the same name at a given time. For example, during the 1370’s 
the name ‘John de Bukyngham” was borne not only by one of Edward 
III’s minstrels, but also by the Bishop of Lincoln, a Master of Arts of 
Oxford, a farmer of Hyndon Church, and a man empowered to collect 
a subsidy in Oxford. During the same period the name “John de Middel- 
ton” was borne by one of Edward ITII’s minstrels, by a parson of Wardon, 
by Richard II’s physician, by a clerk and servant of the Archbishop of 
York, by one of Richard II’s sergeants and justices, and by a man who 
was deprived of his lands because he was a rebel and an enemy of Edward 
III. Although, in a case like this, we may not be able to say exactly how 
many men are represented by this repetition of names, there must have 
been several men living at the same time called John de Bukyngham, and 
several called John de Middelton. 

At least thirteen of the minstrels employed by Edward III in the forty- 
fourth year of his reign were paid regular wages of so much per day 
granted for life. In the case of Arnold le Pyper, Lambekin Taborer, John 
de Hampton, Richard de Bath, John Prat, John Absolon, John de Mid- 
delton, John de Bukyngham, Nicholas Hanneye, Nicholas de Prage, and 


‘la See Great Britain, Public Record Office, Calendar of the Patent Rolls Preserved in the 
Public Record Office, Prepared under the Superintendence of the Deputy Keeper of the Records 
(London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1914-1916), Edward ITI, xv, 425, 486, 488, Edward IIT, 
xvi, 330. 

lb See sbid., Richard IT, 1, 179. 
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Nicholas Trompour the rate was 7} d. per day.“ Haulo de Bohem re- 
ceived 6 d. per day,“ and Havekin Fitz Lybkyn, 60 s. per year.“ The 
following is a typical record of the payment of such wages: 


To Arnold le Pyper, the King’s minstrel, to whom the Lord the King, by his 
letters patent, lately granted 7} d. daily, to be received at the Exchequer dur- 
ing his life, for the good service rendered by him to the same Lord the King. 
In money delivered to him, in discharge of his same wages—to wit, from the first 
day of October last past unto the last day of March next following, for 182 days, 
both days included, by his writ of Liberate, amongst the mandates of this 
term... £5, 12s., 9d. 


The occurrence of two such records, one dated April 30 and the other 
October 12 of the same year, for several of these men, probably shows the 
dates on which payments were usually made.“ That Nicholas Hanneye 
had found occasion to borrow on his salary in advance is indicated by the 
following statement in the record of the payment to him on April 30: 
“but deducting 20 s. paid to him as a loan, on the 20th day of February 
last past, by his writ current of Privy Seal of Easter Term.’’*”? He there- 
fore received only £4, 12s.,9d., instead of the full £5, 12 s., 9. Although 
April 30 and October 12 appear to have been the normal pay days, 
entries for several of the minstrels show them receiving amounts of vari- 
ous sizes on other dates.*® 

These facts about the compensation received by Edward III’s musi- 
cians demonstrate that in the fourteenth century, minstrelsy was rising 
to professional status. The old idea that minstrels were rogues and vaga- 
bonds is an exaggeration that overemphasizes one side of the truth.*® 


42 Great Britain. Exchequer, Issue Roll of Thomas de Brantingham, 1, 54-57, 447, 453-454. 

At least one of these minstrels had another grant, for under date of March 8, 1378, we 
find a confirmation ‘‘in favour of Lambekin Taborer, the late king’s minstrel, of letters 
patent, dated 20 July, 34 Edward III” of a grant to him of 100 s. yearly at the Exchequer. 
Great Britain, Public Record Office, Calendar of the Patent Rolls Preserved in the Public 
Record Office, Prepared under the Superintendence of the Deputy Keeper of the Records 
(London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1895), Richard II, 1, 144. 

“ Great Britain. Exchequer, Issue Roll of Thomas de Brantingham, p. 489. 

“ Tbid., p. 55. This is doubtless the same man as the Haukin FitzLibbin who, with “his 
twenty-three fellows, the King’s Minstrels,” received £16 for their services at the Feast of 
the Order of the Garter at Windsor in 1358. See p. 604, supra. Either his 60s. per year had 
not been granted at this time, or else he received additional compensation for special 
duties. 

 Tbid., p. 54.  Tbid., pp. 54-57 and 296-298. 

‘7 Tbid., p. 57. 48 Tbid., pp. 301, 447, 453-454, and 489. 

49 See, for example, Edmund K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1903), 1, 65-66.—Helen F. Rubel has shown that the unqualified condemnation 
which, for a long period, the church had visited upon minstrels began to give way early in 
the thirteenth century to a more discriminating attitude which recognized the value of 
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An occupation the members of which were paid in accordance with a 
regular scale of wages comparable to those received by other persons at- 
tached to the court, whose income was often protected by life-time agree- 
ments, who were associated at times under the same “king” with the 
heralds and squires, who were furnished with clothing similar to that 
provided for other groups at court, and who conducted annual conven- 
tions for the improvement of their art, to which they were often sent 
with their expenses paid by their employers,—such an occupation surely 





minstrelsy as an innocent recreation if the performance was not vulgar. This change is first 
seen in the Penitential which Miss Rubel believes Thomas Chabham, subdean of Salisbury, 
wrote early in the thirteenth century. This work was formerly attributed to Thomas Cob- 
ham, Bishop of Worcester, and was therefore dated a century later. Helen F. Rubel, 
“‘Chabham’s Penitential and Its Influence in the Thirteenth Century,” PMLA, xt (1925), 
225-239. 

In the fourteenth century we find a good many records of minstrels performing for 
members of the clergy. This patronage took two forms: members of the clergy not only 
entertained and listened to wandering minstrels, but some churchmen even kept minstrels 
as members of their households, just as did kings and prominent nobles. Piers Plowman 
says specifically: ‘“‘Clerkus and kny3tes welcometh kynges mynstrales.” See William 
Langland, The Vision of William Concerning Piers the Plowman, in Three Parallel Texts, 
together with Richard the Redeless. Edited from Numerous Manuscripts with Preface, Notes, 
and Glossary by W. W. Skeat, 2 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1886), C Text, Passus vim, 
1. 97. See also Chambers, op. cit., 1, 46-47, and Edward Lewes Cutts, Scenes and Characters 
of the Middle A ges (London: Virtue and Company, 1872), pp. 288-293. In 1374 the convent 
of St. Swithin at Winchester, at a dinnercelebrating the anniversary of Alwyne the Bishop, 
had six minstrels accompanied by four harpers who performed both at dinner in the great 
hall of the convent, and later in the prior’s chamber. Some of the performers belonged 
to the royal household at Winchester, and some to the Bishop of Winchester. See Cutts, 
op. cit., pp. 289-290. We know that in 1355 the Bishop of Durham, and in 1362 the Bishop 
of Norwich kept minstrels, and that Richard Swinfield, Bishop of Hereford, frequently 
rewarded minstrels as he made his episcopal rounds. See Chambers, op. cit., 1, 55-56; 
Johannes de Kemeseye, A Roll of the Household Expenses of Richard de Swinfield, Bishop 
of Hereford, during Part of the Years 1289 and 1290. Edited by John Webb. Camden Society, 
Publications, lix-Ixii (London: Camden Society, 1854-1855), 1, 152-155. The Hosteller’s 
Accounts of Durham Priory for 1361-1362 record a payment made to a man for playing on 
a lute and to his wife for singing before the monks when they were enjoying recreation at 
their manor of Beaurepair. See Chambers, op. cit., 1, 240. Apparently the Bishop of Dur- 
ham had at least two harpers in 1306, for in that year the records of the payments made to 
minstrels who attended the great Westminster Feast given by Edward I show the follow- 
ing entries: 


Le Harpeur Levesque de Duresme x. S. 
Guillaume le Harpour qui est ove le Patriarke ij. marc. 


The “‘Patriarke” was Anthony Bek, Bishop of Durham and titular Patriarch of Jerusalem. 
See Roxburghe Club, London, Manners and Household Expenses of England in the Thir- 
teenth and Fifteenth Centuries, Roxburghe Club, London, Publications, No. lvii (London: 
The Roxburghe Club, 1841), pp. 140-145. 
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deserves to be called a profession, and must have attracted men of am- 
bition, character, and ability. 

The general nature of minstrel activities during the middle years of 
the fourteenth century are too well known to require much discussion. 
The Feast of the Round Table in 1345°° and that of the Order of the 
Garter in 1358" represent one type of function at which minstrels pro- 
vided music; the tournament at Smithfield represents another. The 
poem entitled “The Vows of the Heron,” which tells how Robert of 
Artois shot a heron, the most cowardly of all birds, and had it brought 
into the dining hall of Edward III to shame him into invading France, 
describes minstrels performing at a feast. Two of them play viols and the 
third a gittern.** They furnish the accompaniment for two girls, who 
sometimes sing and sometimes dance, in the intervals between the taking 
of the oaths by the various knights.5* We know, however, that minstrels 
regularly performed at ordinary meals in such a court as that of Edward 
III, and often played for individual members of the household, who fre- 
quently had their own personal musicians. Janettus le Sautreour, who 
was the minstrel of Isabella, the King’s mother, is an example. 

The professional duties of King Edward’s minstrels were not, however, 
confined to his court or to tournaments, which were also a type of court 
function. The fact that he had one scale of wages for peace and another 
for war shows that his musicians were expected to serve in the army, as 
well as at home; and that these regulations applied to his fiddler and 
citoler (as well as to his trumpeters, pipers, clarioners, nakerer, taborer, 
and waits) is evidence that even the stringed instruments had some share 
in military music. The accuracy of the manuscript illuminations of the 


50 See p. 605, supra. 51 See p. 603, supra. 52 See p. 605, supra. 

53 This is a logical combination, as the viols would carry the melody, while the gittern, 
being a plucked string instrument, would mark the rhythm. 

4 Thomas Wright, ed., Political Poems and Songs Relating to English History, Composed 
during the Period from the Accession of Edward III to That of Richard III, Rerum Britan- 
nicarum Medii Aevi Scriptores; or, Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and Ireland 
during the Middle Ages, No. xrv (London: Longman, Green, Longman, and Roberts, 
1859-1861), 1, 4-5, ix, 15, 19-20, and 23. 

5 Thomas Rymer, Foedera, Conventiones, Litterae, et Cujuscunque Generis Acta Publica, 
inter Reges Angliae et Alios Quosvis Imperatores, Reges, Pontifices, Principes, vel Com- 
munitates; ab Ingressu Gullielmi I. in Angliam, A.D. 1066. Ad Nostra usque Tempora Habita 
aut Tractata. Ex Autographis, infra Secretiores Archivorum Regiorum Thesaurarias, Asser- 
vatis; Aliisque Summae Vetustatis Instrumentis, ad Historiam Anglicanam Spectantibus, 
Fideliter Exscripta. Primum in Lucem Missa de Mandato Serenissimae Principis Annae 
Reginae; Cura et Studio Thomas Rymer, Historiographi, et Roberti Sanderson, Armig, Denud 
aucta, et multis locis emendata, Jussu Serenissimi Regis Georgii Tertiit. Accurantibus Johanne 
Caley, S.R.S. et S.A.S. et Fred. Holbrooke, S.A.S. (London: Record Commission, 1821), 1, 
Part 2, p. 738. 5% See p. 606, supra. 
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period which show stringed instruments being played with others at 
sieges and battles has been questioned,*” yet these wage scales for Ed- 
ward III’s minstrels tend to confirm them. But whether or not the fiddler 
and citoler in question played with other minstrels from the tops of 
battlements while fighting went on below, they were doubtless taken on 
military expeditions to amuse the king and his nobles on the road or 
between battles. Records of the time make it clear that music was used 
in armies partly to frighten the enemy, partly to amuse and hearten the 
soldiers and their leaders, and partly to celebrate victories.5* No stringed 
instruments were played when Edward entered Calais in triumph to the 
music of trumpets, tabors, nakers, and buizines;5® nor when, as Lawrence 
Minot says in one of his “Songs on the Wars of Edward III”: 


Thai sailed furth in the Swin 
In a somers tyde, 

With trompes and taburns, ~ 
And mekill other pride.® 


But a fiddler and a citoler may well have been among the minstrels who 
participated in the colorful incident which Froissart describes concerning 
King Edward before the Battle of Winchelsea. As he was waiting in his 
ship, the king had his minstrels play a dance which Sir John Chandos 
had just brought back from Germany, and made Chandos sing it to the 


57 See, for example, Francis W. Galpin, Old English Instruments of Music, Their History 
and Character, 2d ed. (London: Methuen and Co., 1911), pp. 274-276; and cf. Bodleian 
Library, MS. Bodley 264, fols. 51 v., 152, and 158. Both Marius Schneider and Theodore 
Gérold, who are recent contributors to the musical scholarship of the period, use manu- 
script illuminations and carvings in wood and stone as evidence, and Schneider goes so 
far as to say that pictorial sources are almost our only way of knowing how instruments 
were played together. Marius Schneider, Die Ars Nova des XIV Jahrhunderts in Frank- 
reich und Italien (Berlin: Georg Kallmeyer Verlag, 1931), pp. 26-28; Theodore Gérold, 
La Musique au Moyen Age, Les Classiques Francais du Moyen Age (Paris: Librairie 
Ancienne Honoré Champion, 1932), p. 288. 

58 Jean Froissart, Oeuvres de Froissart: Publiées avec les Variantes des Divers Manuscrits 
par M. le baron Kervyn de Lettenhove: Chroniques (Bruxelles: V. Devaux et Cie., 1867- 
1877), u, 407-408; x1, 179; xm, 205; xu, 238-239; xiv, 274; xv, 293 and 419; xvi, 518; 
Wright, op. cit., 1, 60. 59 Galpin, op. cit., p. 244. 

69 Wright, op. cit., 1, 87. Cf. the following stanza from another of Minot’s “Songs on the 
Wars of Edward IIT’: 

King Edward unto sail was ful sune dight, 
With erles and barons, and many kene knight; 
Thai come byfor Blankebergh on Saint Jons night. 
That was to the Normondes a well sary sight; 
3it trumped thai and daunced, with torches ful bright, 
In the wilde waniand was thaire hertes light. 
Op. cit., 1, 70. 
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minstrels’ accompaniment." In a case like this, a bowed and a plucked 
string instrument (such as a fiddle and a citole) may even have furnished 
the entire accompaniment. 

In conclusion, we can say that Edward III supported a group of min- 
strels in keeping with his position as one of the leading monarchs of 
Europe, that he paid them systematically and reasonably well, and that 
they were expected to furnish music at the court and wherever the king 
might be during times of war. But, like other men of his position, he did 
not depend entirely on his own minstrels. Records show not only that 
he employed and rewarded other musicians on various occasions,” but 
also that other members of his court, such as his mother® and the Black 
Prince,“ had their own minstrels. The scope of this study, however, was 
limited to the personal minstrels of Edward III. 

Crarir C. OLSON 

College of the Pacific 


*! Froissart, op. cit., v, 260-261. As no mention is made of any dancing, this is evidently 
an instance of the common mediaeval practice of using dance tunes as purely musical com- 
positions for voices or instruments or both. 

® Great Britain. Exchequer, Issues of the Exchequer, 11, 175 and 188; Froissart, op. cit., 
I, part 1, p. 74; Riley, op. cit., pp. 188-189. 

$3 See p. 610, supra. 

* Great Britain. Public Record Office, Register of Edward, the Black Prince (London: 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1930-1933), m1, 317; rv, 71,90, 101, 158, 161, 162, 163, 164, 167, 
228, 251-252, 304, 326, 402, 475, and 486. 














XXXIV 
NOAH’S WIFE AGAIN 


N her important study of the Wakefield Group in the Towneley cycle,' 

Dr. Millicent Carey has much to say regarding the various English 
versions of the play of Noah and his wife. Here, says Dr. Carey, “‘Noah’s 
wife appears as a speaking character for the first time . . . Although she 
is mentioned in all the other versions from the Bible on, she is never 
known to utter a word until the dramatists of the Middle Ages make her 
an important member of their dramatis personae.’ For the unbiblical 
Newcastle introduction of the devil and the temptation of Noah’s wife’ 
—unique in the English miracle plays—Dr. Carey says that she has 
found no hint in Jewish legend. She considers the suggestion of Brotanek, 
who favors derivation by analogy with the Eve legend; of Brandl, who 
argues an approximation to Morality play construction; and of Cushman, 
who, rejecting the two former theories, remarks on the ubiquitous réle 
of the devil as tempter in medieval legend generally.‘ She points out an 
English dramatic parallel in the incident of the appearance of the devil 
to Pilate’s wife in the York cycle, itself perhaps derived through analogy 
from the Eve story, and refers to certain other Continental parallels 
where the devil is a well-recognized device for registering “‘obstruction 
to the expressed wishes of God”—a device which may have originated in 
the Eve story or “may simply be a reflection of the mediaeval tendency 
to explain all evil as caused by the devil.’ 

The stubbornness of Noah’s wife (common to the York, Chester, and 
Towneley cycles, the Newcastle fragment, and, perhaps, the Cornish 
Creation) is, Dr. Carey suggests, peculiar to English dramatic tradition; 
there is no hint in either the French Mistére du Viel Testament or in the 
earlier English non-dramatic literature.* For this part of the apocryphal 
story of the Flood, there are, she says, some “interesting hints” in Jewish 
legend. From Baring-Gould’s Legends of the Patriarchs and Prophets she 
cites Tabari’s account of the scorn evoked by Noah’s flood-predictions 
on the part of his wife and fourth son, Canaan; from Ginzberg’s Legends 
of the Jews, Noah’s own hesitation until the water has risen to his knees; 
and from Weil’s Biblische Legenden der Muselmainner, a Mohammedan 
tradition where Noah’s wife is assigned the important réle of notifying 


1 The Wakefield Group in the Towneley Cycle (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1930). 


2 Op. cit., p. 66. 
30. Waterhouse, The Non-Cycle Mystery Plays, E.E.T.S. (1909). 
* Op. cit., p. 69. 5 Ibid., p. 70. 


6 Ibid., p. 76. Attention is called however to the scorn of Noah’s companions in Cursor 
Mundi, ll. 1729-44. 
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the time of entry to the Ark through the water streaming from her burn- 
ing oven. “Out of all these scattered ideas,” she says, “there may conceiv- 
ably have been established a tradition that Noah’s wife refused to go into 
the ark,” but one must take into account “the graaually developing 
dramatic sense of the English playwrights.””” 

On the assumption that Noah Uxor in her comedy réle is almost en- 
tirely a ,roduct of native English genius, Dr. Carey suggests the follow- 
ing tentative line of evolution: 


1. Noah’s wife is mentioned by the Bible as one of the inhabitants of the ark. 

2. The tradition is established that Noah’s relatives mocked at him while he 
was building the ark. (Cursor Mundi, ll. 1729-44; Cornish Creation, ll. 2293-33). 

3. Noah’s wife is introduced as a speaking character in the Cycle Plays. 

4. On analogy with the Adam and Eve story, the devil is introduced into the 
Newcastle Noah’s Ark to tempt Uxor to maxe trouble for Noah. 

5. The playwrights know the widespread tradition of the shrewish nature of 
woman and of the difficulties involved in the relations of husband and wife which 
was expressed in popular literature of both France and England and took dra- 
matic form in the French farces. 

6. The author of the Cornish Creation recognizes the dramatic possibilities of 
making Uxor hesitate to enter the ark because she wishes to save her household 
goods. 

7. The trouble-motif of the Newcastle Noah’s Ark is combined with the hesita- 
tion-motif of the Cornish Creation and with the shrew-motif so common in popu- 
lar literature.® 


Miss Katherine Garvin followed up this study by a plea, based on 
one of the Noah illustrations in Caedmonian MS. Junius XI, for the 
early establishment in England of the stubborn wife tradition,® a plea 
arrived at independently of Sir Israel Gollancz, who had already com- 
mented on the apparent unwillingness of one of the women in the picture, 
presumably Noah’s wife, to mount the ladder.'® Miss Garvin, while alive 
to the fact that both she and Gollancz may have been betrayed into 
reading the medieval cycle Uxor into the illustration, leans to the view 
that it does “not seem fanciful to assume that the legend is known to the 
artist, who is consistent in his additions of apocryphal and other material 
to the Biblical text.” Hence “the stubbornness of Noah’s wife was known 
in England between 1000 and 1035 a.p., before the Conquest, and long 
before any of Miss Carey’s texts.” 


7 [bid., p. 77. 
5 To this is added a suggestion that the final stage in the creation of Uxor may have been 
the result of realistic acting. 9 MLN, xutx (Feb. 1934), 88-90. 


10 The Caedmon Manuscript of Anglo-Saxon Biblical Poetry (British Academy, 1927), p. 
xlv. 
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The purpose of this article is, through the presentation and analysis 
of material not considered in the foregoing discussion, to attempt to link 
the stubbornness of Noah’s wife with a tradition widespread in art and 
folklore, as well as literary sources; and to suggest that the temptation 
of Uxor by the devil, so far from being an individual aberration or stroke 
of genius on the part of the Newcastle dramatist was an integral part of a 
persistent legend regarding the recalcitrance of this very in.'ividual 
character. 

To the orthodox medieval theologian Uxor was the meek and virtuous 
woman of the French Mistére, the Old Testament prototype of Mary. 
“Noe significat Christum, uxor eius beatam Mariam.’ As early as the 
fourth century, however, a development of the character had taken shape 
among the heretical sects. Thus, according to Epiphanius, Heresy 
XXVI, the Gnostic Book of Noria seems to have registered a certain 
truculence on the part of Uxor, an alliance with the powers of evil, and 
a desire to thwart her husband in his heaven-sent mission through setting 
fire to the Ark repeatedly, so that the building dragged on for many 
years: 


Cum enim, inquiunt, in arca esse cum Noemo cuperet, nunquam id ei permissum 
est; quod eam Princeps mundi conditor una cum caeteris omnibus diluvio vellet 
exstinguere. Ergo haec invidens arcae non semel ac secundo, sed saepius adeoque 
tertio illum [sic] incendit. Quo factum est ut ad complures annosa Noemo haecarcae 
structura prorogata fuerit, cum ab illa saepius esset exusta. Siquidem Noemus 
Principi se obsequentem praestabat; Noria vero superas virtutes, et ab iis pro- 
‘ectam Barbelonem principi contrarium indicavit. .. .” 


The Koran limits itself to an account of the scoffers at Noah while he 
built the Ark and Noah’s maledictions on them," and a reference to 
Noah’s wife as an unbeliever to be classed with and damned with Lot’s 
wife. In later Mohammedan tradition other legendary features accrue. 
Dr. Carey cites from Baring-Gould the Tabari reference to Noah’s Infidel 
wife and son, but passes over the important legend of the ass and the 
devil, which, as we shall see, appears elsewhere closely linked to the Uxor 
theme. The legend as given by Tabari runs as follows: 


When the ass wished to enter the Ark, Eblis seized hold of his tail and drew him 
back. At last Noah said to the ass: Accursed one, come in. When Noah saw Eblis, 
he said to him: O accursed one, who has allowed thee to enter the ark? Eblis 


11 A, de Laborde, La Bible Moralizée illustrée, t. 1 (Paris, 1911), Pl. 9. 

2 Migne, Dictionnaire des A pocryphes, 1, 647. Cf. also M. R. James, The Lost Apocrypha 
of the Old Testament—T heir Titles and Fragments (Society for Promoting Christian Knowl- 
edge, 1920), p. 12. 

13 The Koran . . . translated into English by George Sale, Gent. (London, 1850), Ch. x1, p. 
178. M4 Tbid., Ch. txvt, p. 457. 
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answered: O Noah, I came in by thy command; for I had seized the ass’s tail 
and was hindering him from entering; when you said: O accursed one, come in, 
I came into the Ark, for I am the accursed one. 


Here in this early tenth-century Moslem writer the episode of the devil- 
naming is attached to the ass; elsewhere it appears in close conjunction 
with the recalcitrance of Noah’s wife. 

Two Wogul folk-tales cited by Daihnhardt" are of special interest in 
this connection. In the first tale Numi-Tarem, the heavenly father, sends 
a Feuerflut over the earth in order to destroy the spirit of darkness, 
Xul’-ater. For he has led astray Tarem’s wife and is in collusion with 
her. While now Tarem prepares the iron ship for his people, Xul’-ater 
asks his wife where her husband always goes. When she does not know, 
Xul’-dter advises her: Give him to drink the water which you find in this 
vessel; he will become intoxicated, then he will tell you where he goes. 
So indeed it happens. Then the wife places Xul’ater secretly in a work- 
box, carries him into the ship, and delivers him from death by fire. 
In the second tale, when Tarem boards his ship, the wife remains. The 
old man says: Come on board! She does not move. Again he says: Come 
on board! She does not. For the third time he calls: Come on board, you 
devil. Then Xul’-dter creeps into the wife’s belly and gets into the ship. 
At the end of the conflagration he springs out alive. 

Here in those two folk-tales of the great fire certain vital elements 
emerge which reappear again and again attached to popular versions of 
the Noah legend; the corruption of the wife by the evil one, the use of an 
intoxicating potion for the discovery of Noah’s secret, the devil-naming, 
the trick by which the devil enters the ship. To take one example from 
many, a Wotjak tale of Noah and the Flood features the secret building 
of the Ark, the devil-uxor compact regarding the potion, the devil- 
naming and trick-entry into the Ark, as well as two significant new 
motives: the preliminary destruction of the Ark by the devil and the 
boring of the hole in the Ark during the Flood. I summarize the first 
part of the story as given by Herrmann:"” 


4% T translate from the French Chronique de Abou-Djafar-Mo’ Hammed-Ben-Djarir-Ben- 
Yezid TABARI, traduite sur la version persane .. . par H. Hermann Zotenberg (Paris, 1867), 
p. 110. Here the Koran scoffers at Noah are said to stone him. Cf. also Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, s.v. Nih; and H. Carnoy and J. Nicolaides, Traditions populaires de l’Asie Mineure 
(Paris, 1889), where, uniquely, in gratitude for his reception Satan invents a helm and 
steers his ark. 

46 Oskar Dihnhardt, Natursagen (Leipzig and Berlin, 1907), 1, 260. Cf. Anton Herrmann, 
Die Flutsagen der finnischugrischen Volker, in Globus, tx1m, 337. 

17 Op. cit., p. 338. Valuable collections of Flood stories have been made by Herrmann; 
also by Dahnhardt in the work already cited. 
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Noah, the favourite of Inmar, the highest God, has secretly for three years been 
building an ark. The observant Satan stirs up Noah’s wife’s curiosity as to where 
her husband disappears every day and gives her the recipe for a potion which will 
intoxicate him and loosen his tongue.'* The drunken Noah confesses that he goes 
to build a ship. Satan destroys the ship and Noah has to begin over again.'® 
Then follows the episode of the devil-naming”® and the trick entry into the Ark 
concealed by Noah’s wife. The devil orders the mouse to gnaw a hole.” But, as 
the ship is sinking, a snake and a cat spring from the nostrils of the lion, to the 
foiling of Satan’s plan. 


With just such accretions, however derived, the Noah legend emerges 
in literature in a “late Russian” redaction of the Revelations of Methodius 
cited by Dahnhardt,” whom I quote in extenso: 


18 In a Magyar tale the brothers and sisters of Uxor usurp the réle commonly played by 
the devil and themselves provide the intoxicating potion. (Jbid., p. 334.) Dahnhardt cites 
many instances of the far-spread folk-tradition of the devil as the discoverer of brandy. 
(Op. cit., 1, 264 ff.) 

19 Herrmann, op. cit., p. 333 ff., cites some Magyar tales in which the devil himself, by 
various means, obstructs Noah’s work; others in which Uxor’s relations or other inquisitive 
spectators befoul the Ark and so hinder the building. 

20 A Roumanian folk-tale explaining why a cat sits in a doorstep in the sun begins with 
the recalcitrance of Uxor and the devil-naming. See M. Gaster, Roumanian Bird and Beast 
Lore (Folk-Lore Society, 1914), No. xvi, p. 214. 

21 In Methodius, infra note 37, it is the devil himself who changes intoa mouse and gnaws 
the hole. Similarly in a Roumanian folk-tale (Gaster, op. cit., No. txvm A, p. 213). 

2 Op. cit., 1, 258.—Unfortunately neither here nor in his earlier “Beitrige zur ver- 
gleichenden Sagenforschung,” Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde xv1 (1906), 369-396. 
does Dahnhardt date more specifically this ‘‘spatrussische Redaktion” of Methodius; 
but from the arrangement of the material in his Natursagen he might conceivably regard it 
as antedating the late thirteenth century chronicle of Enikel which he subsequently draws 
on. I regret that my ignorance of Russian prevents my following up Daihnhardt’s sources. 
Dr. Leon Nemoy of the Yale University Library has kindly translated for me the Deluge 
passage from the interpolated Church Slavic version of the Revelations of Methodius pub- 
lished in Readings of the Imperial Society of Russian History and Antiquities [Chteniia v 
Imperatorskom Obshchestvie istorii i drevnoste! rossilskikh] rv (1897), 116. The editor, 
Istrin, says Dr Nemoy, dates this interpolated version as fifteenth century, though it did 
not become widely known until the seventeenth century. The relevant passages are as 
follows: “‘And Noah went forth upon the Arabian mountain and began to build the Ark, 
according to what the Angel of the Lord had commanded him. Now the Devil, the ancient 
hater of mankind, accosted Noah’s wife, saying to her, ‘Find out where your husband is 
going.’ She answered him, ‘My husband is a hard man, I am not able to find out from him.’ 
And the Devil said to her, ‘There is a herb near the river, which coils itself around a tree; 
take the flower of this herb, ferment it with flour and give it to him to drink, and he will 
tell you everything.’ And Noah came down from the mountain to partake of food, for he 
used to come out every third month during all the seven years; thus he came down from the 
mountain and said to his wife, ‘Give me sweet beer [vas] to drink, for I am thirsty after 
my work.’ She poured a cup of sweet beer and gave it to him. Noah drank it and said, 
‘Is there any more?’ Having drunk three cups he wished to lie down to rest, for he had 
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Ehe der Herr die Siindflut schickte, befahl er Noah, insgeheim eine Arche zu 
bauen und selbst seiner Frau nicht zu erzihlen, was er schaffe. Waihrend Noah 
auf einem Berge im Walde arbeitete, kam der Teufel zu ihm und fragte, was er 
mache; aber Noah wollte es ihm nicht sagen. Da ging der Teufel zu Noahs Frau 
und beredete sie, ihrem Manne ein berauschendes Getriink vorzusetzen und ihm 
das Geheimnis zu entlocken. Nachdem Noah sich an dem Trank erlabt hatte, 
fing die Frau an, ihn auszufragen, und er berichtete ihr alles. Als er aber am 
anderen Tage wieder auf die Arbeit ging, fand er die Arche kurz und klein 
geschlagen, alles durcheinander und auseinandergebracht. Der Teufel hatte sie 
zerstért. Noah weinte Tag und Nacht und bereute seine Siinde. Da verkiindete 
ihm ein Engel Vergebung und hiesz ihn die Arche wieder aufbauen. 

Als Noah fertig war, nahm er von jedem lebenden Wesen ein Paar hinein. 
Wiederum machte sich der Teufel an Noahs Frau heran und fragte, wie er in die 
Arche gelangen kénne. Sie wuszte es nicht. Da riet er ihr, dasz sie nicht eher 
hineingehen solle, als bis die Wasser iiberall angeschwollen seien, und selbst dann 
nicht eher, als bis Noah den Namen des Teufels ausgerufen hatte. Das Weib 
folgte dem Rat, und wiewohl Noah sie rief, kam sie nicht, so dasz er schliesslich 
sagte: “Teufel, so komm doch!” Blitzschnell schliipfte der Teufel in die Arche, 
verwandelte sich in eine Maus und versuchte sie zum Sinken zu bringen, indem 
er ein Loch nagte... 





become joyful, but she began cozening him, saying, ‘My lord, tell me, where have you been 
going?’ But he told her nothing. She then began to cozen him still further, according to 
the Devil’s incitement, speaking flattering words, and he said to her, ‘What is there to tell? 
The Lord sent to me His angel and he said to me that the Lord wishes to send a deluge upon 
the earth, and commanded me to build an ark, which I am to enter with you and my sons 
and their wives; already I have been building it for seven years.’ Having said this Noah 
went up to the mountain and saw that the Ark was demolished into dust, and he sorrowed 
for forty days, and an Angel of the Lord appeared to him and said, ‘I have told you not to 
tell. Why have you told your wife about your work? Therefore the Lord has sent you His 
sign, but now He has forgiven your sin, begin therefore to build a second Ark.’ And he 
showed him an incorruptible tree called Kilitnor and said, ‘Build out of this tree’... 
[Noah completes the Ark and summons the animals.] . . . Now the Devil, not desiring any 
good to mankind, but wishing to destroy the whole human kind approached Noah’s 
daughter-in-law [snokha] and said to her, ‘Do not enter the Ark without my command’ 
... And at that time Noah’s daughter-in-law would not enter the Ark, according to the 
Devil’s instruction, and Noah began calling her into the Ark, saying, ‘Come,’ but she would 
not come, but waited for the word, according as the Devil had spoken. Noah said to her, 
‘Come, Cursed One; come Beautiful One’; whereas she stood waiting. Then Noah said to 
her, ‘Come, you Devil, into the Ark.’ She then went in, and the Devil with her, into the 
Ark ... [The Deluge begins.]... At that time the cursed Devil wished to drown all 
creatures; he turned into a mouse and began to gnaw at the bottom of the Ark. Noah then 
prayed to the Lord, and there appeared a fierce beast, and from its nostrils there sprang 
out a male and female cat, and having jumped down they choked the Devil in mouse’s 
shape and the Devil’s evil scheme was not executed...” 

Were it not for the surprising and interesting emergence of the daughter-in-law as a 
substitute for Uxor in the devil-naming episode of the foregoing version, Dahnhardt’s 
version might conceivably be regarded as a rough summary. I must leave it to some Russian 
scholar to pursue the matter of the relationship between the two versions. 
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Enikel’s Welichronik, emanating from Vienna in the last quarter of 
the thirteenth century, reflects some of the foregoing motives and in- 
corporates others. Here God deputes a long-winded angel to warn the 
faithful Noah about the Flood and to give him instructions about the 
building of the Ark and its inmates.™ Secrecy is strictly enjoined. 

ich sag dir ouch an dirre stunt, 

diu red sol nieman von dir kunt 
werden, daz ist reht getan, 

dda solt sie nieman wizzen lan. 


When the Ark is ready, Noah tells his wife to enter with the children. 
The devil-uxor collusion is slightly blurred but must surely be implied, 
for Uxor hesitates and objects that she cannot bring in their goods. This 
recalcitrance, together with the eldest son’s scoffing, precipitates Noah’s 
exasperated devil-naming and the unobserved entry of the devil into the 
Ark. 


Swaz Noé hinz der frouwen sprach, di hAst nindert rehten sin.’ 

wie giietlich daz von ir geschach! dé er daz wort volgesprach, 

si hiez si in die arc gén der tiufel wider sich selber jach: 
und sprach: ‘es sol dheinez stén ‘wol mich! mir hat erloubt Noé, 
tizerthalp der arc guot, daz ich in die arc gé, 

daz Noé iht werd ungemuot. die er gesegent hét sé sér, 

der ein des erlachte daz dhein tiufel was sé her, 

der red er niht enahte. der in die arc moht komen. 

d6 daz der vater ersach nti han ich williclich vernomen, 
ein wort er zornclich zuo im sprach: daz er mich hiez dar in gén. 
‘ginc, tiufel, drat dar in!?” hie iz wil ich nd niht bestén.’ 


23 Jansen Enikels Werke, hg. von Philipp Strauch (Monumenta Germaniae Historica. 
Deutsche Chroniken und andere Geschichtsbiicher des Mittelalters, m1, 1900). Some of 
this material is cited in Dahnhardt, Natursagen, 1, 258-260. 

* Enikel, ll. 1671-1752. % Tbid., ll. 1753-56. 

% Strauch gives two variant readings: from MS 9, “‘erst sun des noe”; from MSS 14, 15, 
“ainer.” 

27 Ibid., p. 36 n., the editor comments: Ahnlich erzihlt noch Wolfgang Biitner, Epitome 
Historiarum 1579 bl. 54 in erinnerung an eine zu Erfurt gehérte predigt (und mit be- 
sonderer betonung, dass so auch die ménche vor zeiten gepredigt): mit windschen hat sich 
der Sathan auch in die Arca Noe das Menschliche geschlecht zu erseuffen verschlichen. Das 
solle also geschehen sein; wie Noe alle Thierlein ein pirlein zu ihm in die Arca beruffen, 
hatte der Sathan sein Weib zuvor unterrichtet, das sie in der thiir sich sperrete und ver- 
drehete und nicht eilend in die Arca eingienge. Solchs thete Noe Weib und seumet sich mit 
willen in der thiir der Arca. Davon ward Noe fertig und sprach: ‘Woleinher in des Teufels- 
namen.’ Also ward der Teufel auch, wie alle lebendige Thiere, genennet und kam in den 
Kasten. Er brach aber ein loch hindurch, das Wasser einzulassen und die Leute zu erseuffen. 
Dafiir und darein kroch eine Schildkréte und wehrete dem wasser und rettet den Noe mit 
den seinen (Arch. fiir litteraturgesch., hg. von Schnorr von Carolsfeld, v1, 308). . . . 
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mit im er dé hin in gie. und wiset in an sinen gemach. 
den man er bi dem arm vie den tiufel da nieman sach.** 


The devil soon begins his evil machinations, perverting one of Noah’s 
sons so that the pledge of chastity enforced by Noah during the residence 
in the Ark is broken. Noah discovers and curses the devil. 


er sprach: ‘dd ungetriuwer man, bi dem beswerich dich, tiufels man, 
da muost die arc l4zen stAn daz da varest dinen wec, 

und rime mir sie drate, wan dd bist ein boeser flec. 

é daz ez wird ze spate. du hAst verraten miniu kint, 

daz gebiut ich dir, valants man, diu von dir geschant sint.’?® 


bi dem got, dem ich bin underthén... 


The devil,as soon as he hears the curse, forces a hole through the Ark, but, 
before the water can come in, the hole is plugged by a toad. 


D6 der tiufel gehért daz daz wazzer dar in gienc. 
Noé gebennigu wort zehant dé er daz loch gebrach 
dé wolt der tieflisch man ein michel wunder dé geschach, 
Noé ertrenket han wan sich ein gréz krot weit 

und siniu kint gemeine. fiir daz self loch leit, 

doch vorht im Noé kleine. daz dhein wazzer dar in ran, 
der tiefel was sé kluoc unz daz Noé sin wafen gewan. 
daz er durch die arc ein luoc der was dar zuo alsé kluoc, 
brach da er si gevienc, daz er vermacht daz self luoc.*° 


Now Queen Mary’s Psalter,*! which dates from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century and which is considered by expert opinion to be the 
work of an English illustrator, reproduces with much faithfulness some 
of the more important of these apocryphal motives. The text of the run- 
ning commentary on the illustrations® will serve to call attention to the 
main features: 


1. Ici enseygne le angel Noe: coment le mound serreit sauue: Et ses outyses li 
demie: pur faire vn neef en tele gyse- ke de sure la ewe poet floter: E totez 
choses sauuement porter: E qil la fesoit si priuement:ke ne la souyt nule gent. 

(Pl. 9, f. 5v, b) 

2. Coment le diable viint en forme de homme a la femme Noe e demanda v son 

mari estoit: E ele disoit qe ele ne sout ou: il est ale pur toi trayr e tote le 


8 Tbid., ll. 1795-1821. 29 Tbid., ll. 2545-50; 2560-64. 

30 Tbid., ll. 2565-82. 

3 See the facsimile edition edited by Sir George Warner (London, 1912) The relation 
of this manuscript to the English Noah plays is ignored by Dr. Carey, though attention had 
been briefly called to it by Warner, op. cit., p. 14; M. R. James, of. cit., p. 13; F. Holt- 
hausen, Anglia Beiblatt, xxx1, 90; as well as by the Swedish scholar, Andreas Lindblom, to 
whose work I shall return later. 

2 Warner, op. cit., p. 56 ff. 
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mund: preyne ces greynes e fetez vn aboycion e le donetz a boyre-e il te dirra 
tote. Et issint fist ele. (Pl. 10, f. 6, a) 
3. Ici comence Noe a charpenter: et le primer coup qil feriit: tute le mound le 
oyit. E lors vint vn aungel a li: e il cria mercii. Le angel li dit tu as malfet- 
mes preygne ces verges et les cleyes. et cheue ta neef le meuz qe tu purras- 
car le flod est enuenaunt (Pl. 10, f. 6, b) 
4. Coment Noee charge sa neef: e aporte ses enfauns e sa femme en la neef: par 
vne eschele- et de chesqune chose: male e femmele: si com li angel deu li 
auoit comande: pur le mounde sauuer (Pl. 11, f. 6v) 
5. Coment Noe enuoye vn corbeu e vne columbe. sauoer moun si il entrouent 
poi de tere* le corbeu si ad troue la teste de vn Chival ou il se arreste: E le 
Coloumbe est retorne: si aporte vne braunche en soun bek en signe qil ad troue 
terre: E Noe a le entre de la neef: si crie benedicite ou il seet a la gouernayle. 
E li diable sen fuyit par mi le founz de la neef: e la colouere bote sa coue par 
mi le pertuz (Pl. 12, f. 7) 


It is to be noted that, as in Enikel, God here deputes the task vf in- 
structing Noah to an angel. Such deputing is known in Moslem tradition. 
According to Tabari,* Gabriel is sent to instruct Noah. In a Magyar 
tale,** God himself appears daily in the guise of an angel. The necessity 
for secrecy is explicitly stated, as well as the devil’s temptation of Uxor 
and the use of the potion to make Noah betray his secret. Then comes a 
motive not mentioned hitherto, though common in folk-literature—the 
motive of the noiseless axe.** Noah’s axe, one must infer, worked noise- 
lessly when he began to build the Ark, but now that he has drunk the 
potion and betrayed his trust, all the world hears the sound of his axe. 
An angel comes to reproach Noah, now penitent, and show him how to 
finish his ship. The unwillingness of Uxor to enter the Ark is ignored in 
the commentary, and, from the illustration, one is perhaps scarcely justi- 
fied in assuming recalcitrance; she awaits at the foot of the ladder behind 
two sons while Noah disappears into the Ark with a third son slung over 
his shoulder. Nor is the devil-naming mentioned, though we are to find 
the devil on board—by whatever wiles he arrived there. The sending out 
of the raven and dove occurs as in Genesis, with the common medieval 
tradition of the raven and the carrion. When the dove appears Noah 
cries, ‘““Benedicite,” and the devil flees through the bottom of the ship. 
A serpent thrusts its tail into the hole. The Benedicite episode is un- 
usual ;** but the devil as instrumental in causing a leak in the Ark and 

3 Op. cit., p. 108. 

* Herrmann, op. cit., pp. 333-334. 

% Tbid., p. 334 ff.; Dahnhardt, op. cit., 1, 269 ff. 

% I know only one other instance, and that in the later Mandeville (The Buke of John 
Maundeuill, Roxburghe Club, 1889, p. 74). Note the contrast with the cursing episode in 
Enikel, supra, p. 620. 
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the stoppage of the leak by an animal, already noticed in Enikel, is 
widespread.*” 

Among the many medieval English representations of the Flood in 
illuminated manuscripts, sculpture, or other forms of art, I know of no 
other instance of this apocryphal Noah material. The text of the Holk- 
ham Hall illustrated Bible, which has Old Testament miniatures as far 
as the drunkenness of Noah, has a running commentary in French sug- 
gestive of Queen Mary’s Psalter.** But both the commentary on the Noah 
story and the miniatures seem to be lacking in any suggestion of the 
particular apocryphal features discussed in this article. Noah’s wife ap- 
parently meekly joins the family procession to the Ark. Even the de- 
lightfully unconventional illustrations in Egerton MS 1894,** if we may 
consider it in this connection,*° breathe no suspicion on Noah’s wife. Co- 
operative throughout—in one illustration she holds pegs for Noah as 
he wields his axe—Puarphara, a dutiful Hausfrau, accompanies her hus- 
band into the Ark carrying a bull over her shoulder. 

But if we leave English for Swedish art we draw more positive re- 
sults. A striking contribution to the whole subject—too little known 
among students of medieval drama—has been made by Professor An- 
dreas Lindblom, who has drawn attention to the recurrence of the Noah 
legend in certain Swedish church wall-paintings, one series dating from 
the fourteenth century, the other three from about a century later, and 
has discussed the relation of this material to Queen Mary’s Psalter and 
the English miracle plays, especially the Newcastle play.” 

In the church of Edshult (Smaland) there is a series of fourteenth-cen- 
tury wall paintings, now damaged by restoration.” First a mutilated 
painting shows Noah in bed with his sleeping wife, while an angel stands 
at his side delivering a message. Then there are two semi-circular frescoes: 


37 Dahnhardt, op. cit., 1, 276ff. Sometimes the devil himself changesinto a mouse who bores 
the hole. Various animals, snake, hare, hedgehog, stop the hole. Cf. also, W. R. S. Ralston, 
Russian Folk-Tales (London, 1873) p. 330; Gaster, op. cit., No. Lxxt, p. 218. Paul Sébillot, 
Le Folk-Lore de France (1906) m1, 8, cites a tale current among the peasants of Nivernais 
to the effect that, when the devil drilled a hole in the Ark, Noah, in default of a plug, 
hastily cut the tail off the hare to stop the hole. 

33M. R. James, An English Picture Book of the Fourteenth Century (Walpole Society, 
1923), pp. 4, 9, 10. 

39M. R. James, Illustrations of the Book of Genesis, being a complete reproduction in fac- 
simile of the manuscript British Museum, Egerton 1894 (Roxburghe Club, 1921). 

© Tbid., p. 4., English influence on, if not English execution of, this manuscript is con- 
ceded by the experts. 

! La Peinture Gothique en Suéde et en Norvége. Etude sur les relations entre l’ Europe occi- 
dentale et les pays scandinaves (London, 1916); Den Apokryfa Noahsagen i Medeltidens 
Kénst och Litteratur in Nordisk tidskrift for vetenskap Kénst och Industri (Stockholm, 1917). 

“ N. M. Mandelgren, Monuments Scandinaves du Moyen Age (1862), Pl. xm. Reproduc- 
tions by Lindblom in the works already cited. 
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in one, the potion scene with Uxor holding the jar, while Noah, if one 
accepts Professor Lindblom’s interpretation,® is about to betray God’s 
secret to a young man, possibly Canaan; in the other, the now familiar 
devil-naming and trick-entry scene. Here the devil sits on the shoulder 
of Uxor, who expostulates with her right hand while Noah tries to draw 
her inside the curious Punch and Judy Ark. 

Villberga Church (Uppland) has two Noah pictures in the vaulting 
dating from the end of the fifteenth century. In one, described but not 
reproduced by Professor Lindblom, the angel is building the Ark. In the 
other, three motives seem to be combined: the devil-naming and trick 
entry (Uxor is on the ladder, with the devil at her side holding her right 
arm, while Noah is in the Ark gesticulating) ; the dove and the raven epi- 
sode; and the stoppage of the hole made by the devil.“ This last motive 
has been obscured by inexpert restoration, but Professor Lindblom for- 
tunately is able to reproduce a pre-restoration drawing of the scene, from 
which it is clear that the now formless object sticking out of the boat is a 
tail. As to whether it is the devil’s tail, as stated by Professor Lindblom, 
I am sceptical. In the case of the Queen Mary Psalter illustration, which 
he cites as a parallel, the commentary makes it clear that the tail is that 
of the serpent: “E li diable sen fuyit par mi le founz de la neef: e la 
colouere bote sa coue par mi le pertuz.” In view of the widespread nature 
of this motive, as well as the reversed position of the tail, which indeed 
had puzzled Professor Lindblom, I should be much inclined to endow 
the serpent rather ‘than the devil with the Villberga appendage. 

In the vaulting of Risinge church (Ostergétland) the original paintings 
stand. Here we have the following five scenes: 1. the building of the Ark 
by Noah; 2. the visit of the devil to Uxor to make the compact; 3. the 
potion scene with the devil standing by Uxor; 4. the embarkation scene 
with Noah in the Ark and Uxor still on land with the devil at her side; 
5. Noah peering out from a window of the Ark, perhaps awaiting the 
dove.* 

In Orberga church (Ostergétland) there is again a series of five frescoes, 
four of which show marked similarities in theme and style to those of 
Risinge 1., 2., 3., and 5. The first in the series, God’s interview with Noah, 
is not found at Risinge. On the other hand, Orberga omits the Risinge 
embarkation scene.*’ 


3 Originally suggested by Mandelgren, Joc. cit. 

“ La Peinture Gothique, p. 211, fig. 55; Den A pokryfa Noahsagen, p. 366. 

Warner, op. cit., Pl. 12, f. 7. 

“ Mandelgren, op. cit., Pl. xxu. Lindblom, Den A pokryfa Noahsagen. p. 367, reproduces 
only 2., 3., and 4. 

‘7 I am greatly indebted to Professor Lindblom for a photograph of the Orberga frescoes 
which he himself had not reproduced in this connection. 
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Professor Lindblom is inclined to believe in English influence for both 
theme and style of the Edshult paintings, and for the theme of the others 
though he suggests Arabia as the ultimate place of origin. He has been 
unable to find any trace of the legend in the art of either France or Ger- 
many. Probably Russia, again, would prove a more profitable field for 
anyone equipped to undertake the search. Conway, after citing Tabari 
and the Moslem Ass and Devil tale, remarks** that the latter story was 
superseded by the legend which represents Satan’s having been brought 
into the Ark concealed under Noria’s or Noraita’s dress. He then refers 
to the prevalence of Noah apocrypha in the Eastern church and their 
representation “in various mediaeval designs in Russia.’’*® Unfortunately 
no documentation for this statement is given. Conway is content to 
reproduce ‘‘an early sixteenth century picture belonging to Count 
Uvarof” in which Satan appears along with Noah’s wife to whom he 
offers “‘a bunch of khmel (hops) with which to brew kvas and make Noah 
drunk; for the story was that Noah did not tell his wife that a deluge was 
coming, knowing that she could not keep a secret.’’®° 

The records of the Trinity Guild of Hull, as I have recently shown,®! 
indicate substantial fees paid to Noah’s wife—for the 1513 performance, 
unless the clerk reversed the items, her fee actually exceeded that of her 
husband—which would seem to point to a distinctive réle in the Hull 
Noah play. The prominence of Uxor in the surviving texts of English 
Noah plays is too well-known to require further illustration. Except in 
the Ludus Coventriae, hesitation, if not actual stubbornness, marks her 

48 Moncure Daniel Conway, Demonology and Devil-Lore (London, 1879), u, 411-412. 

49 Loc. cit. 

50 Tbid., fig. 29, it, 413. “In the old version of the legend given by Buslaef ‘after apoc- 
ryphal tradition used by heretics’,” continues Conway, still with inadequate reference but 
with a clue that might be pursued by a Russian scholar, ‘‘Satan always addresses Noah’s 
wife as Eve, which indicates a theory. It was meant to be considered as a second edition of 
the attack on the divine plan begun in Eden, and revived in the temptation of Sara. (Cf. 
Brotanek’s theory, Supra, p. 613.) Satan not only taught this new Eve how to make kvas but 
also vodka (brandy); and when he had awakened her jealousy about Noah’s frequent 
absence, he bade her substitute the brandy for the beer when her husband, as usual, asked 
for the latter. When Noah was thus in his cups she asked him where he went, and why he 
kept late hours. He revealed his secret to his Eve who disclosed it to Satan. The tempter 
appears to have seduced her from Noah, and persuaded her to be dilatory when entering 
the ark. When all the animals had gone in, and all the rest of her family, Eve said, “I have 
forgotten my pots and pans,” and went to fetch them; next she said, ‘‘I have forgotten my 
spoons and forks,” and returned for them. All of this had been arranged by Satan in order 
to make Noah curse; and he had just slipped under Eve’s skirt when he had the satisfaction 
of hearing the intended Adam of a baptised world cry to his wife, “‘Accursed one, come in!’’ 
Since Jehovah himself could not prevent the carrying out of a patriarch’s curse. Satan was 
thus enabled to enter the ark, save himself from being drowned and bring mischief into 
the human world once more.” (Jbid., pp. 412-414.) 

& “The Hull Noah Play,” MLR, xxxu (October, 1938), p. 495. 
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conduct; she must finish her spinning (Towneley); she must have her 
gossips with her (Chester) ; she has “‘tolis to trusse” (York); she wants to 
save her goods—‘“‘they cost store of money” (Cornish Creation). Other 
links with our apocryphal material, outside Newcastle, may perhaps be 
detected. In the otherwise conventional Ludus Coventriae God sends an 
angel to Noah. In the Cornish Creation Tubal-Cain mocks at Noah’s 
building a ship in the middle of the country, away from the sea.*—‘‘All 
thy labour is not worth a cat.”’ In York the secrecy motive is clearly indi- 
cated. Uxor speaks: 

Noye, pou myght haue leteyn me wete, 

Erly and late pou wente per outte, 

And ay at home pou lete me sytte, 

To loke pat nowhere were well aboutte (ll. 113-116).8 


In Chester there may conceivably be a trace of the devil-naming motive 
rather than natural exasperation on Noah’s part: 

Come in, wife, in 20 devills waye, 

or els stand there without (Il. 219-220) .* 
But no devil materializes and much further pressure has to be exerted 
before Uxor is inside the Ark. Nowhere either in the Hull records or in 
these texts is there any suggestion of a devil réle. In short, were it not 
for the central episode of the dilatoriness or recalcitrance of Uxor, one 
might dismiss these other traces as accidental or as inspired dialogue. 

When we come to the Newcastle fragment, however, the links with our 

apocryphal tale or tales are unmistakable. We have the visit of the angel 
to Noah—which we now hesitate to dismiss, with Waterhouse, as super- 
fluous and a mere dramatist’s device “to increase the spectacular effect; 
the devil-uxor compact, with the devil’s provision of the intoxicating 
potion for Noah and his assurance 


To ship when thow shall fayre 
I shall be by thy side (Il. 140-141) ;* 


Noah’s return tired from his work; his drinking and confession. Then 
come his wife’s comments: 

Who, devil, made thee a wright— 

God give him evil to fayre— 

Of hand to have such slight, 

To make ship less or mare! 


Cf. the commentary cited in a footnote to Sale’s edition of The Koran on Ch. XI, p. 
178, they derided him: “For building a vessel in an inland country, and so far from the sea; 
and for that he was turned carpenter, after he had set up for a prophet. (Al Beidawi)”’ See 
also The Encyclopaedia of Islam, mm, 948. 

8 York Plays, ed. L. T. Smith (Oxford, 1885), p. 49. 

“ The Chester Plays, ed. H. Deimling, E.E.T.S., e.s. (1892), p. 56. 

® Waterhouse, op. cit., p. xxxviii. % Tbid., p. 23. 
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When you began to smite, 

Men should have heard wide where (ll. 172-177) 
By my faith, I no rake, 

Whether thou be friend or foe: 

The devil of hell the take, 

To ship when thou shalt go (Il. 184-185).*” 


Next follows surely a clear indication of the noiseless axe motive, already 
hinted at in ll. 176-177. Noah is evidently in difficulty with his building, 
as the result of the betrayal of the secret, and the angel is sent both to 
help and to reproach him: 

God hath thee help hither send 

Thereof be thou right bold 

Thy strokes shall fair be kend 

For thou thy wife has told (Il. 192—195).5* 


Noah finishes his ship and goes home to fetch in his money. The fragment 
ends with the devil’s imprecation on all who will not believe in him. 

In considering all this body of material, it is obvious that the strictly 
chronological approach must break down. Folktales cannot be dated. 
They may reflect or initiate literary motives. The extant manuscripts of 
miracle plays may lag considerably behind the original texts; the earliest 
extant record of a play may date from a time when the play is a going con- 
cern and has obviously been firmly established for a considerable period. 
The Noah legend in the early fourteenth-century Queen Mary’s Psalter 
may well be an iconographical reflection of earlier dramatic texts or 
performances.*® All that can be said with certainty is that by the end of 
the thirteenth century, with Enikel’s Chronicle, the legend is fully estab- 
lished in literature; by the fourteenth century, with the English Queen 
Mary’s Psalter and the Swedish Edshult paintings, in art; that its growth 
and survival with many variants in the folk-lore of a wide range of 
peoples are singularly persistent; and that, whatever other important 
factors may have entered into the development of the English Noah 
plays, to consider either the stubborness of Noah’s wife or the Newcastle 
motives in divorce from this general background is impossible. 


Mount Holyoke College ANNA JEAN MILL 


57 Ibid., p. 25. The manuscript of the play is lost and the transcript by Bourne, the first 
editor, is unsatisfactory. Waterhouse follows Brotanek in emending 1. 184, thee speed, to 
thee take. Holthausen has thee speed rhyming with I take no heed in 1. 182. 

58]. 195 told] Bourne reads cowld; Brotanek and Holthausen, cold. Waterhouse’s emenda- 
tion is almost certainly correct. 

59 There is however no evidence of text or performance of the Newcastle play before the 
early fifteenth century. Waterhouse believes that Bourne’s transcript of the Newcastle 
play may have been made from a manuscript dating from the first half of the fifteenth 
century and states that the earliest record of a Corpus Christi play in Newcastle is 1426 
(op. cit., pp. xxxvi, xxxix). 
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XXXV 


EINE SPATMITTELHOCHDEUTSCHE UND LATEINISCHE 
PSEUDOARISTOTELISCHE SPRUCHSAMMLUNG 


EI allen Vélkern ist die zu Spriichen gepriigte Volks- und Lebens- 

weisheit uralter Besitz. Auch in der deutschen Literatur beginnen 
die zwei wesensverschiedenen Quellen der spruchhaften Literaturgattung, 
namlich Volksgefiihl und Uebersetzungsliteratur, bereits in friiher Zeit 
zu fliessen. Lang miisste natiirlich die Liste bei letzterer sein, wollte der 
mit ihr vertraute Kenner nur ein ungefahres Bild ihrer mannigfaltigen 
Wirkungsweise entwerfen. Denn ein Cato, Facetus, Moretus, Floretus, 
Regimen Scholarium, Speculum Morum, Liber de Contemptu Mundi, Tra- 
ditio Morum, Liber Moralis, Phagifacetus, Poenitentiarius, usw. geben 
nur ein sehr unvollkommenes Bild der ungeheuren Masse der gnomischen 
Poesie, die vermittels mehr oder minder gut gelungener Uebersetzungen 
zur Verfiigung gestellt, bei giinstigen Voraussetzungen auf empfingli- 
chen Boden fiel und so allmahlich dem immer umfangreicher werdenden 
Spruchschatze einverleibt werden konnte. Friih wurden ausser deutschen 
Sprichw6értern auch verdeutschte in den Dienst der Schule gestellt, 
wobei, ganz der mittelalterlichen Gepflogenheit entsprechend, dem 
Schiiler nebst gutem Latein auch gediegene Lebensweisheit iibermittelt 
werden sollte. Dem Inhalt nach decken sich die meisten dieser Lehr- 
spriiche mit guten Ratschlagen und Vorschriften, wie sie zumeist in der 
Bibel, den Kirchenvatern und in den moralisierenden Schriften der Alten 
zutage treten. 

Die hier nachfolgenden Sentenzen und Sittenspriiche sind in einer 
spatmittelalterlichen Sammlung enthalten, die, was unser Interesse noch 
erhohen sollte, schon lange vor dem Erscheinen der ersten grossen Prunk- 
sammlungen, wie z.B. der Adagiorum Collectanea eines Erasmus und der 
Proverbia Germanica eines Bebel existierte. Die Ausspriiche der hier vor- 
gelegten Sammlung unterscheiden sich von Sprichwértern im landlaufi- 
gen Sinne dadurch, daf hier nicht volkstiimlich gefafite, epigrammatisch 
zugespitzte Saitze geboten werden, sondern nur kurze Ausrufe und Maxi- 
men, in denen uns gutgemeinte Ratschlige fiir eine tugendhafte Lebens- 
fiihrung, wie auch Allerweltsweisheit im weitesten Sinne des Wortes 
entgegentreten. Aber gerade ihre Kiirze, so sehr sie auch die Lésung 
philologischer Probleme erschwert, lift ihre Behandlung um so verlocken- 
der erscheinen. Von einiger Bedeutung fiir den Forscher miifte wohl 
auch die Frage des pseudischen Charakters dieser Sammlung sein. Doch 
soll es bei dem diesem Aufsatze zugrunde liegenden Betrachtungswinkel 
geniigen, sie als eine Aristoteles filschlich zugeschriebene Sammlung zu 
bezeichnen, deren Spriiche mit den im Mittelalter in Zusammenhang mit 
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Gunzo von Novara 6fters genannten paroimiai des Aristoteles allen 
Erwartungen zum Trotz nichts zy tun haben.’ Ferner muf es einer Son- 
derstudie vorbehalten sein, die Geschichte dieser Spriiche in das vor- 
christliche Altertum zuriickzuverfolgen und ihre vermutlichen Urheber 
zur Sprache zu bringen. Unser augenblickliches Interesse kann nur darauf 
gerichtet sein, diese unabhangig auftretende spatmittelalterliche Spruch- 
sammlung dem Schatze der unveréffentlichten Handschriften zu entreis- 
sen und sie mit Bemerkungen iiber ihren Zusammenhang mit einer ihr 
ganz nahe stehenden lateinischen, ebenfalls unveréffentlichten Sammlung 
vorzulegen. 

Fassung A: Diese Sammlung ist im Codex Germanicus Monacensis 105, 
einer Pergamenthandschrift des beginnenden 15. Jahrhunderts, ent- 
halten, die einem Eintrage zufolge (fol. 1r: monasierii B. Burani) aus 
Benediktbeuren stammt. Sie ist einspaltig geschrieben, hat eine Grésse 
von 14X11 (bezw. 11X7.5) cm und enthalt neben religiédsen Betrach- 
tungen und Gebeten auch Ausziige aus den Kirchenvatern und verein- 
zelte Reimspriiche. Der auf dem letzten Blatte noch iibrig gebliebene 
Raum wurde ohne Bezug auf den vorausgehenden Text fiir die uns vor- 
liegende Spruchsammlung verwendet, was ersehen lisst, dass sie, so wenig 
schmeichelhaft es auch sein mag, als Liickenbiisser beniitzt wurde. 
Zwischen den zwei letzten Zeilen findet sich mit schwarzer Tinte einge- 
tragen die Jahreszahl 1412. Auch die Rechtschreibung triagt alle Merk- 
male der ersten Hialfte des 15. Jahrhunderts, wie z.B. der Gebrauch des 
Nasalierungsstriches fiir m, n, e (vgl. Nr. 16, 7, 13) und bei ond, des 
gebrochenen r-Zeichens in Verbindung mit a, 0, and e (vgl. Nr. 6, 8, 13) 
und der o-Uberschreibung. Auch der Umlaut ist dementsprechend be- 
zeichnet. Auf oberdeutschen und besonders bayrischen Dialekt ver- 
weisen sprachliche Eigentiimlichkeiten, wie z.B. die gelegentlichen An- 
lautserhartungen und die Darstellung der Diphthonge. Bemerkenswert 
ist ein Fall invertierter Schreibung in rdten in Nr. 4.? Auf eine altere Vor- 


1 Vgl. diesbezgl. Carl Selmer, ‘“‘An Unpublished Latin Collection of Pseudo-Aristotelian 
Paroimiai,” Speculum, xv (1940), 92 ff. Betreffis Gunzos Aristoteles-Sammlung siehe M. 
Manitius, Geschichte der lateinischen Literatur des Mittelaliers, 1, 535 und J. H. Baxter, 
Archivum Latinum Medii Aevi, 1, 109. Sprichwértersammlungen und die zahlreichen damit 
verbundenen Probleme werden eingehender behandelt von Archer Taylor in Problems in 
German Literary History of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries, The Modern Language 
Association of America, Gen. Ser. vitt (New York, 1939), p. 84 ff. 

2 Es ware in dieser Hinsicht unrichtig, in dem Reim gereit: seit (Wol im wart, der vil 
gereit, Und weiz er rehte waz er seit) in Freidanks Bescheidenheit (H. Hildebrand in J. 
Kiirschner, Dt. National-Litteratur, rx, 302 L. 23) einen Zusammenhang mit rdten sehen 
zu wollen. Dagegen ist es ein interessanter Zufall, dass Luther in seinen Tischreden von 
Gelehrten im Kapitel ‘Von Aesopo’ sagt: Reden Kombt vom raden, a consilio” (D. Martin 
Luthers Werke. Krit. Gesamtausgabe. Tischreden, Nr. 4085 (Weimar, 1916), S. 126. 
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lage mag die Schreibung deinez (Nr. 14) hindeuten. Weitere wichtige 
Hinweise sind nicht gegeben, was ja bei der Kiirze des Textes nicht 
verwunderlich ist. Um ein méglichst getreues Bild des Schriftwesens des 
15. Jahrhunderts zu geben, wurde bei der Wiedergabe des mhd. Textes 
sowohl von A wie von B jede Normalisierung sorgfiltig vermieden. Nur 
die Numerierung der Sprichworter ist neu hinzugefiigt, um den Vergleich 
der Spriiche in den einzelnen Fassungen zu erleichtern. Der Wortlaut des 
Textes der Fassung A ist folgender: 

(1) Ver§weig haimlichait (2) wenig red (3) pis wathaft (4) vnd pis nit ze §chnell 
in raten (5) prich dem zorn ab (6) Hit dich voz kriegen (7) Niemat nach red 
(8) Hat dich vor wein (9) gedenck ze §terben (9%) pis barmhetczig (10) Gefell 
dich nicht ze vnetchanten (11) Gelaub nicht leicht aller fag (12) Ainem vet fiintm 
veint traw nicht zewol. (13) Von verlorm vii vnwiderpringleichem git trawr 
nicht. (14) frew dich nicht deinez nach§ten {chaden. oder widerwartickait (15) 
krieg nicht mit ainem michtigerfi dai du pi§t (16) dein gehaim deiné weib noch 
deiné kinden §olt du nicht §agen wafi daz weib vnd die kind die ve2Sweigét daz 
Sy nit wiffen (199v) 

Dife le? hat geben AriStotiles ainer der haydeni{ch' mai§te2 dem kunig Al- 
lexandrio 1412 


Fassung B: Diese etwas jiingere Sammlung befindet sich in Ms. 235.- 
X.A.12 im Naérodni Museum zu Prag und gehért dem Anfang der 2. 
Halfte des 15. Jahrhunderts an.* Die Papierhandschrift enthalt 360 
Blatter von der Grésse 2131.5 cm. Der Inhalt besteht zum gréssten 
Teil aus Beitragen damals bekannter und geschitzter Dichter, wie z.B. 
Freidanks, Muskatbliits, Sachsenheims, Wolkenheims, Suchensinns, 
Suchenwirts, Reichners, Kaltenpachs, Schilhers und des Ménchs von 
Salzburg. Unsere Sammlung befindet sich auf fol. 4v und ist von deut- 
schen Versen umsdumt. Orthographisch und sprachlich weist sie keine 
nennenswerte Verschiedenheit von Fassung A auf. Der kleine Unter- 
schied in der Ueberschreibung und der Umlautsschreibung beruht auf 
dem vorliegenden Altersunterschied. Die Anlautsverhirtung tritt in B 
weniger oft zutage als in A (A pis: B bis; A prich: B brich; aber A vnwider- 
pringleichem : B pringen). Auch spricht der Gebrauch des Imperativs und 
des Prifixes fiir ein jiingeres Aussehen von B. Zweimal ersetzte B ein 
Adjektiv in A mit einem Relativsatze (A vnwiderpringleich : B di nit wider 
ze pringen sint; A machtiger:B der da mdchtiger ist). Auch der einfiihrende 
Satz in B verrit in seiner Kiirzung ein jiingeres Datum. Ein etwas 


2 Diese Hs. wurde filschlicherweise als MS 325 von C. Haltaus bezeichnet, der sie 1840 
zu einer normalisierten Ausgabe des Liederbuches der Klara Hiatzlerin benutzte. Im Jahre 
1830 wurde sie von V. Hanka von Erzbischof Chluméansky fiir das Nationalmuseum 
erworben. Fiir diese Mitteilung sei hier Dr. A. Dolensk¥, dem Bibliothekar des Nar. Mus. 
der beste Dank ausgesprochen. 
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tiefer schiirfender Unterschied zeigt sich erst im Wortschatze (z.B. A 
sag : B tédingen<mhd. tagedinc; A krieg(en) : B zertrag(en) usw.). Inhalt- 
lich zeigt sich nur ein einziger Unterschied. A bietet als Zusatz im Gegen- 
satz zu B Spruch 9a: pis barmherczig. Alle anderen Ausspriiche decken 
sich vollstandig mit denen der Fassung A. Der Text lautet folgender- 
massen: 

Die nachge{chriben ler gab Aristotiles kiing Allexandro. (1) Wer§chweig haim- 
lichkait (2) Red wenig (3) Bis warhaft (4) Red nicht ze §chnell (5) Brich den 
zoren (6) Entweich dem krieg (7) Red nyemantz Vbel (8) Hiitt dich vor wein 
(9) Bedenck den tod (10) Dem vnbekannten gefell dich nit (11) Glaub nicht 
allen tadingen leichticlich (12) Dem widerprachten veind getraw nicht (13) Vmb 
verlorn Sach die nit wider ze pringen sind Hab kain §chmerzen (14) La® dich 
deines nich§ten widerwartikait nicht erfrien (15) Zertrag dich nit mit dem der 
da miichtiger ist dann du (16) Haimliche ding 6ffene nit deinem weib oder kinden 
Wann frawen vnd kind ver§chweigen nichtz dann das fy nit wi{fen. 


Die lateinische Fassung: Fiir den Kenner des mittelalterlichen 
Schriftwesens kann kein Zweifel dariiber bestehen, dass ein Zusammen- 
hang zwischen diesen zwei deutschen Fassungen und einer lateinischen 
Vorlage oder Quelle vorliegen sollte. Aber ebenso wie der mittelhoch- 
deutsche Text ist auch der dazu gehdrige lateinische Text unverdéffent- 
licht. Schuld daran mag wohl die kaum ein paar Zeilen umfassende 
Linge des Textes sein, der selbst wieder nur einen kleinen, wenn auch 
selbstandigen Teil einer langeren Spruchsammlung bildet. Kein Wunder, 
dass unsre Sammlung von Lesern und selbst katalogisierenden Biblio- 
thekaren 6fters gering geachtet oder itibersehen wurde und sich deshalb 
in Katalogen oft nicht verzeichnet findet. Ein gliicklicher Zufall spielte 
mir die der deutschen Sammlung entsprechende lateinische Fassung in 
die Hand. Wie A diente auch sie als Liickenbiisser zum Ausfiillen iibrig 
gebliebenen Platzes auf der Schlussseite einer langeren Abhandlung. Sie 
ist im Cod. MS 142 der Miinchner Universitatsbibliothek enthalten und 
fiillt den unteren Teil von fol. 66v. Sie ist das einzige lateinische Stiick 
dieser 1482 im Minoritenkloster zu Landshut geschriebenen deutschen 
Handschrift. Der Text hat folgenden Wortlaut:* Hec sunt documenta 
aristotilis ad alexandrum magnum. (1) Cela secreta; (2) loquere pauca; 
(3) verax esto; (4) ne sis velox loquendo; (5) iram scinde; (6) liti cede. (7) 
Nulli deroges; (8) a vino cave; (9) memento mori. (10) Non te ignoto 
socies; (11) non faciliter dictis credas. (12) Inimico tuo reconciliato ne 
des fidem. (13) De re amissa irrecuperabili non doleas. (14) Noli gaudere 


‘ Beschreibung und Text dieser Sammlung in C. Selmer, op. cit., p. 93. Der vorausge- 
hende mhd. Text ist das Decretale “Exiit qui seminat” des Papstes Nikolaus III. vom Jahre 
1279, der nachfolgende eine Ubersetzung der Bulle “‘Exivi ” des Papstes Klemens V. vom 
Jahre 1312. 
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adversitate proximorum; (15) noli contendere cum potentiore te. (16) 
Secreta tua uni electissimo, tantum cum necesse fuerit, pectus trade 
(sic!). 

Zusammenhang: Die lateinische Fassung L ist, wie ein Vergleich auf 
den ersten Blick ergibt, den deutschen Fassungen AB ganz 4hnlich. 
Dieselben Spriiche werden in ABL in derselben Reihenfolge angefiihrt. 
Allerdings ist L mit B enger verwandt als mit A, denn Nr. 9a findet sich 
weder in B noch in L. Dieser Spruch stellt zweifelsohne eine Interpolation 
dar und riihrt von einer andern Sammlung her.’ Der einzige Unterschied 
zwischen L einerseits und AB andrerseits zeigt sich in Nr. 16. Allen 
Fassungen gemeinsam ist hier die Warnung, mit seinen Geheimnissen 
vorsichtig umzugehen. Aber wihrend L in gewissen Fillen noch einen 
Freund als Mitwisser gelten lift, warnen AB stark davor, Frau und 
Kinder ins Vertrauen zu ziehen. Kein Zweifel, L ist in einem vorneh- 
meren, akademischeren Tone gehalten.* A und B tragen ein volkstiim- 
licheres, humorvolleres und deshalb vielleicht auch schlagkraftigeres 
Gepriage. Die Frage, ob wir es hier mit einem Hiniibergreifen der litera- 
rischen Dichtung in den Bereich der volkstiimlichen Dichtung zu tun 
haben und es uns hier gegénnt ist, Zeugen einer dieser leider nur zu selten 
festzustellenden Ueberlagerungen zu sein, soll trotz ihres aktuellen In- 
teresses hier nicht erértert werden.’ In seiner volkstiimlichen Form, also 


5 So weist z.B. Cato (F. Zarncke, Der deutsche Cato) fiir ein vermutlich hier zugrunde 
liegendes blandus (affabilis) esto in den einzelnen Fassungen folgende Entsprechungen auf: 
du solt dich senfte machen (p. 32); biss gutig (p. 103); du solt auch senffte ond gutig wesen (p. 
103). Auch in der Catovorlage der Klara Hitzlerin (0p. cit., p. 274: Ain lere wie Katho sein 
sun hiess leben, fol. 203r) findet sich die entsprechende Stelle, und zwar fast im selben 
Wortlaut: du solt dich dick erparmen. Es wire jedoch voreilig Cato als Quelle fiir unsre 
Spruchsammlung betrachten zu wollen. 

® Derselbe Gedanke wie in L findet sich in einem Distichon Catos (1m, 22 in Zarnckes 
op. cit., p. 178): Consilium archanum tacito committe sodali / Corporis auxilium medico 
committe fideli, was sich in erweiterter Form wiederspiegelt in Historia Critica Catontana 
... ttemque Desiderii Erasmi concinna expositio ... Amsterdami 1759 (Zarncke, op. cit., 
p. 274); Consilium arcanum tacito committe sodali / Solus uti nemo suffcit ipse sibi / Cor poris 
auxilium medico committe fideli / Qui pariler socios, aeger et ipse, rogat. Auch dies erscheint 
wieder in deutscher Uebersetzung (op. cit., p. 43): Dinen tougen rat den sage / eime gesellen 
dern verdrage / tuo einem triuwen arzet kunt / swenn du werdest ungesunt. In ahnlicher 
Weise sagt auch ein andrer Sinnspruch des Mittelalters: Cordis secretum non noverit omnis 
amicus (J. Werner, “Lat. Sprichwérter und Sinnspriiche des Mittelalters,” Sammlung 
mittelalterlicher Texte, ed. A. Hilka 1912, p. 111). 

7 Ein verwandtes Beispiel dafiir scheint vorzuliegen, wenn z.B. eine langere Stelle aus 
Michael Scotus’ Physionomia [Valde cavendum est omni tempore ab obviatione et societate 
hominis infortunati,... cui diminitum sit aliquod membrum, ut oculus, manus etc., in 
verarbeiteter Form: Cave ab omni homine imperfectae indolis vel qui noxa affectus est, ut ab 
inimicis tuis cave (R. Foerster, ,,Scriptores Physionomici et Graeci et Latini,‘‘ Bibl. Scrpt. 
Graec. et Lat., u, 194)] spiter in verkiirzter Form [Cave a signatis; als solches auch in Bebels 
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im Sinne von AB, ist nun dieser Spruch im Sprichwértergute der Deut- 
schen,® Englander,® Franzosen,'® Italiener" und mit Variationen wohl bei 
den meisten Vélkern zu finden. 

Vorlage: Nahe lage es nun zu behaupten, dass die lateinische Fassung 
die Vorlage fiir die deutschen Fassungen abgegeben hat. Diese Behauptung 
wire jedoch sehr gewagt. Die lateinische Fassung, die ja erst nach dem 
Entstehen von A und B niedergeschrieben wurde, kénnte ja eine Ueber- 
setzung, vielleicht sogar Riickiibersetzung, einer mittelhochdeutschen 
Vorlage sein. Solche Fille, in denen der lateinische Text sekundir ist, 
sind ja nicht selten. Nur wenn uns 4ltere Handschriften vom Typus L 
unterbreitet sind, wird sich die Frage endgiiltig lésen lassen. Die Wahr- 
scheinlichkeit spricht allerdings fiir eine lateinische Vorlage (X) fiir L; 
denn est ist anzunehmen, dass der Schreiber der Sammlung L seinen 
Text, wenn er ihm mittelhochdeutsch vorgelegen hatte, der Einheitlich- 
keit halber nicht in lateinischer Sprache in einer sonst vollstandig deut- 
schen Handschrift vorgelegt hatte. Auch innerlich weisen Inhalt und 
Form (Nr. 16!) auf eine lateinische Vorlage (X) hin. A und B erfordern 
jedoch ihrer Verschiedenheit halber das Ansetzen einer (lateinischen) 
Vorlage Y, die, wie wir sahen, von X abhangig sein muss und zeitlich 
hinter diese zu legen ist. 

CaRL SELMER 

Hunter College of the City of New York 





Proverbia Germanica metrica (ed. W. H. D. Suringar, Leyden, 1879, p. 328) aufgenommen)] 
vorliegt und jetzt noch im Volksmunde als ,,Hiite dich vor den Gezeichneten“ weiterlebt. 
Dass dabei irrationale Faktoren mit hereingespielt haben, ist, wenn auch schwer festzustel- 
len, so doch anzunehmen. (Vgl. dariiber auch A. Wesselski, ,, Humanismus und Volkstum,“ 
Zeitschrift fir Volkskunde, N.F. vr (1934), 29, 30. 

8 Vgl. z.B. Otto Frh. von Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, Die Frau im Sprichwort, 1862, p. 15: 
Ein Geheimnis ist beim Weib verschlossen wie Wasser, in ein Sieb gegossen“ (in dieser 
Form auch von K. F. W. Wander in das Dt. Sprichwérterbuch aufgenommen). Dies steht 
offenbar in Zusammenhang mit jenem Priamel, das man in F. K. Erlach, Die Volkslieder 
der Deutschen, 1, 273 vorfindet: ,,Was Frauen wissen, ist behalten und verschlossen, als der 
ein Wasser in ein Sieb hat gegossen.‘‘ Auch Sebastian Brant verbreitet sich dariiber, wenn 
er in seinem Narrenschiff (ed. K. Goedeke, Leipzig, 1872, BP. 92, nr. 51) sagt: ,,Der ist ein 
narr, der heimlicheit / Sinr frouen oder iemans seit. . . . 

® Ueber sein Vorkommen im Schottischen, Sateen und bei Shakespeare, sowie in 
grésseren Sammelwerken siehe R. Jente, ,,A woman conceals what she knows not,“‘ MLN 
xu, 4 (April, 1926), 253, 254. Jente weist hier als Quelle Seneca nach (Cont. u, v, 12: 
Mulier . . . quae id solum potest tacere, quod nescit). 

10 Vgl. Le Roux de Lincy, Le Livre des Proverbes Francais, 1, 361: ,,On ne doibt dire son 
secret 4 femme, fol et enfant,‘‘ Sprichwort des 16. Jhts. 

1 Vgl. O. Frh. von Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, op. cit., p. 15. 
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XXXVI 
PLEIADE CENSURE OF CLASSIC MENDACITY 


NE of the most common standards by which the Pléiade poets 

judged a writer was that of his truth or sincerity. Although none 
could be more classically traditional or more psychologically obvious, 
the wide use of this criterion is surprising. For nowhere in the prose trea- 
tises of Du Bellay, Peletier, Sébilet, Ronsard, or the others, are mendacity 
and sincerity in literature discussed independently. It is true that Ron- 
sard comments in brief fashion upon historical truth and verisimilitude 
in the Abbrégé de l’art poétique and in the 1587 preface to the Franciade,' 
but, as we shall explain below, it is truth as an ethical concept that is to 
be our concern here. 

It is in the poems themselves that one learns of the Pléiade’s belief 
that deliberate falsehood and insincerity in literature are cardinal sins. 
One may feign—that is, conceal, truth—but one may not lie. Feigning, 
as a matter of fact, was an important part of the primitive relationship 
existing between poetry and truth. The function of the poet was to in- 
terpret and embroider truth. In Pléiade theory, the process of feigning 
was entirely dissociated from the vice of lying. Poetry was at first an 
allegorical theology hiding verity behind style and ornament, and had, 
according to Ronsard, the ultimate purpose of ‘“‘admitting into the 
brains of primitive men by pleasant and colored fables secrets that they 
would not be able to understand if the truth were disclosed to them too 
openly.’’? Again, when Ronsard describes how he acquired the art of 
poetry, he relates that he learned from Dorat the science of properly dis- 
guising realities.* A further development of this conception of poetry as 
allegory or fabulation can be found in the neo-Platonic Dialogues philo- 
sophiques by Louis Le Caron, in which feigning is the topic of an im- 
aginary conversation among Ronsard, Jodelle, Claude Fauchet, and 
Pasquier.‘ 

This idea of tlie poet as a possessor of divine truths which he does his 
best to obscure and falsify (feindre, farder, contrefaire) is an inevitable 
result of the Platonic or Pindaric view of the poet as an oracle or mouth- 


 Ronsard, vit, 52; vit, 80. Quotations from the poetry of Ronsard are from the Cuvres 
complétes, edited by Laumonier (Paris; Lemerre, 1914-19); for Du Bellay’s poetry, we 
refer to the Chamard edition (Paris, 1908-19); passages from Baif, Jodelle, Dorat, Pontus 
de Tyard, and Belleau are from the Marty-Laveaux series, La Pléiade francoise (Paris, 
1866-98), and designated by “M.-L.” 

* Ronsard, Abbrégé de l’art poétigue, vit, 44-45. 

* Ronsard, Hymne de l’automne, tv, 313. 

“Quoted in Marcel Raymond, L’influence de Ronsard sur la poésie francaise (Paris, 
1927), 1, 315. 
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piece of the gods, which the Pléiade knew well. It was also a medieval 
notion. Laumonier has shown it to result in part from medieval inter- 
pretations of pagan mythology, and finds a reference to feigning in Jean 
Lemaire. Feigning as a consequence of the allegorizing of the Middle 
Ages persisted far into the sixteenth century, and in England Stephen 
Hawes’ Pastime of Pleasure acknowledges a typical justification: 


Clokynge a trouthe wyth colour tenebrous, 
For often under a fayre fayned fable 
A trouthe appereth gretely profitable.® 


At any rate, this conception is most common in the poetics of the mid- 
dle and late sixteenth century. Feindre is the standard verb used to de- 
scribe the process. Among the Latin grammarians and rhetoricians, 
fingere had the original meaning of creation or creative imitation, and 
as late as the Genealogia Deorum, xiv, one finds Boccaccio suggesting 
fingo as the equivalent of the Greek zouew. By the time of Vida’ and the 
Pléiade, however, the verb feindre was only occasionally used in the 
original sense of imitation, and usually had connotations of falsifying.*® 
Thus, the evolution from the idea of creative imitation to an idea of 
creative falsification admitted by both pagan and Christian theorists is 
illustrated by the semasiological change of fingere. 

This distinction must be clear at the outset. To ornament truth, to 
render its communication obscure by willful distortion, this is the tra- 
ditional function of the poet. Several Pléiade poets mention this type of 
“cloaking,” among them, Du Bellay, Belleau, Héroét, and Tahureau.°® 
In fact, they seem inclined toward Ronsard’s view that “the poet who 
writes things as they are is not worth so much as the poet who feigns 
them.”!° Vauquelin echoes this at least three times." On the other hand, 
insincerity, deliberate misrepresentation of facts or truth, involves ethics 
and is therefore a vice. In their criticisms of classic writers, the Pléiade 


5 Paul Laumonier, Ronsard poéte lyrique (Paris, 1909), pp. 300-301. One might add 
that the idea exists in French as early as the Archiloge Sophie of Jacques Legrand, “Poétrie 
est science qui aprent a feindre et a fere ficcions”’; quoted in W. F. Patterson, Three Cen- 
turies of French Poetic Theory (Ann Arbor, 1935), 1, 10. 

*D. L. Clark, Rhetoric and Poetry in the Renaissance (New York, 1922), p. 127. 

7 Vida, De arte poetica, u, 304-306; m, 315-319; nm, 345. 

8 With meaning of “represent, imitate,” see Du Bellay’s Deffence (Chamard edition), p. 
170. For representative uses with the meaning of “falsify.” see Balf (M.-L.), 1, 9, 348; v, 
75, 214; Jodelle (M.-L.), 1, 13, 49, 148; Du Bellay, v1, 282, 331; Desportes (Michiels edi- 
tion), pp. 64, 186, etc. 

® Ronsard, m1, 343; Du Bellay, v1, 165; Belleau, 1, 157-158; Héroét (Gohin edition), p 
94; Tahureau (Blanchemain edition), 1, 92. 10 Ronsard, vi, 66-67. 

11 Vauquelin de la Fresnaye, Art poétique (Paris, 1885), pp. 53, 124, 157-158. 
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censured those who practise purposeful dissimulation and called them 
liars. 

Although some of the criticisms passed by the Pléiade involved veri- 
similitude, Aristotelian “probable impossibilities’” and “possible im- 
probabilities,” most of those bearing upon truth are concerned with the 
ethical practices and sincerity of the writer under discussion. The exact 
value of “truth” as it becomes a criterion here is rendered by 4A7Oea, a 
term revived by the century’s leading grammarian, J.-C. Scaliger.'* As 
contrasted with other terms for verity, this means truth based on good 
faith, evident truth the opposite of a lie. Hermogenes had called aA 7Oea 
one of the seven characteristics of good poetry," and Julian the Apostate 
had viewed it as a prime enthusiasm of poets. 

The distinction, then, is entirely one of moral intention, involving 
“conscience.”’ Our differentiation between these two categories of un- 
truth is not unlike that which Montaigne makes between “‘to tell a lie” 
and “to lie”: 
dire mensonge, c’est dire chose faulse, mais qu’on a prins pour vraye; et la 
définition du mot mentir en latin, d’ou nostre frangoys est party, porte autant 
comme aller contre sa conscience. 


That poetry was wed to falsehood was an idea which had already made 
its way into France as a medieval Christian conviction before being 
reinforced by the translation of Plato’s Republic in the Petit edition of 
Ficino in 1518. The suspicions of churchmen who refused to believe 
poetry a mere handmaid of theology were part of the heritage of the 
very Catholic Pléiade. Tertullian and Lactantius had held that literati 
falsify and distort basic truths of church teachings. Such church fathers 
as the pope-apologist Eusebius, Saint Augustine, Isidore of Seville, were 
more direct, less doctrinaire, in their assertions that poets were liars.'® 
Among the secular Latin critics whom the Pléiade knew, Gallus, Ovid, 
Quintilian, and Pliny kept the Platonic or pagan tradition alive.'? Both 
of these traditions implied that poets not only made free with poetic 
license, but had a deliberate intention to deceive as well. 

At least two books known to France of the late sixteenth century at- 
test the existence of the “proverb” that poets are liars. The first, the 
Politique Discourses upon Truth and Lying, written in French by Martin 


1% J.-C. Scaliger, Poetices libri septem (Heidelberg, 1617), p. 403. 

3 Hermogenes, Opera (Leipzig, 1913), pp. 352-363. 

4 Julian the Apostate, Orationes, tv. 8 Essais, 1, ix. 

6 Eusebius, Constant, 1v, 6; Augustine, De Mendacio (Patr. Lat.), xt, 505; Isidore of 
Seville, Etymologiae, 1, 40. 

17 Quintilian, Inst. Orat., v, 12; Pliny, Epist. rx, 33. References to Gallus and Ovid are 
from the De Abusu Mendacii of Gentile (see note 19). 
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Cognet and translated into English by Sir Edward Holy in 1586, devotes 
a brief chapter to the proposition “that lying hath made Poets and 
Painters to be blamed.”!* Showing that Plato had condemned poetry, 
citing the banishment of Archilochus, Cognet concludes, “Hence grew 
the common proverb that all poets are Lyers.”” Another contemporary 
treatise on prevaricators, the De Abusu Mendacii of Alberico Gentile, 
was of a more historical and less moral tone. Gentile also attested the 
existence of the sixteenth-century adage that poets were liars. The chap- 
ter devoted to poetry makes this charge in the opening sentence: 

Sed & poetae, qui item Logici sunt, multa soliti mentiri: ut vetus et proverbium 
est. Et nihil est magis ad manum, quam dicere, poetas esse mendaces . . . Sic 
poetae non refugiunt a mendacio.!® 


With this dual heritage, pagan and Christian, coming down from the 
past, with the belief so common in the Renaissance that it becomes a 
familiar adage, one is surprised, as we have already observed, to find no 
mention of poetic sincerity or mendacity as a basis of literary criticism 
in any of the Pléiade treatises. However, these poets were concerned with 
the problem, nihil magis ad manum, as Gentile put it. If there are no 
prefaces or entire poems devoted to it, the following collection of pas- 
sages from their verse will attempt to show how mindful they were of 
the issue and how often it became the basis of their opinions on other 
writers. 

These judgments of the Pléiade are not merely categorical statements 
that a given poet lied. Such may sometimes be the case. But more fre- 
quently the remarks vary in tone from accusation to mild reproach. 
There are also a few instances (e.g., Catullus) where the ethical implica- 
tions are so slight as to become negligible. In such cases the Pléiade will 
question the truth of the poet’s statement without charging him with an 
intent to deceive. In sum, certain of the observations will question only 
the truth of the poet’s statement, certain others the sincerity of the poet 
himself, but the majority of them will question both. These many ob- 
servations, approaching truth and sincerity from various sides, tend to 
show that remarks about the intellectual honesty of poets are not merely 
fortuitous or casual, that they derive from a definite principle. 

The Pléiade poets were quite familiar with the Platonic suspicions 
about poetic mendacity; both Du Bellay and Etienne Jodelle mention 
them: 

Jadis le fameux inventeur 
De la doctrine Académique 


18 Martin Cognet, Politique Discourses upon Truth and Lying (London, 1586), p. 159. 
19 Alberico Gentile, Disputationes Duae (Hanoviae, 1599), p. 162. 
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Chassoit le poéte menteur 
Par les loix de sa république.”° 


Celuy qui sa République 
Nous a laissée en portrait, 
Banissoit les faux Poétes .. .#" 


The lesson which the Pléiade learned from this was a simple one. If the 
ancients could not believe their own poets, then there was no reason why 
the sixteenth century should believe them. In the middle sixteenth cen- 
tury, then, the fact that a statement was uttered by a classic poet was 
not enough to stamp it as a truth. This we shall see proved many times. 
In this respect, the 1550’s showed more bon sens than the early seven- 
teenth century. A second reason made the Pléiade member reticent about 
accepting unreservedly the authority of the past. Realizing that he him- 
self could easily fall into error, he became aware that even a Homer could 
err, a bit of reasoning regarded as specious a few decades later. Literary, 
like ecclesiastical, authoritarianism was suffering momentarily. Accept- 
ance by formula, the aurés égn of the Pythagoreans and the ipse dixit 
which had satisfied the Aristotelians, was now a thing of the past. Reason 
was replacing it. This at least was the contention of Du Bellay, the 
spokesman for the group: 


Mais si j’ay dict bien ou mal, je m’en rapporte a4 ceulx qui sont plus amis de la 
vérité que de Platon ou Socrate, et ne sont imitateurs des Pythagoriques, qui 
pour toutes raisons n’alleguoint si non: Cetuy la l’a dit.” 


It is then possible for them to weigh dispassionately the statements of 
the ancients as well as those of their contemporaries, despite their en- 
thusiasm for classical literatures, and to accept or discard at will. 

The sincerity of the ancients is implicitly challenged as often as that 
of modern writers. Despite the Pléiade’s Hellenism, they could not forget 
the mendacity of the Greek writers. Pontus de Tyard, in his Erreurs 
amoureuses, recalls the fabulous Helen of ‘la menteuse Gréce.”* The 
same formula is found in the Odes of Jodelle: “la cauteleuse Gréce, la 
Gréce toujours menteresse.’’** One may remember the reference to “cete 
Gréce menteresse” in the Deffence, which Chamard believes an echo of 
Juvenal’s Graecia mendax.* Of the literature of this lying nation Jodelle 
complains: 


2° Du Bellay, rv, 138. % Jodelle (M.-L.), m, 332. 

2 Du Bellay, Deffence (Chamard edition), p. 187. 

%3 Pontus de Tyard (M.-L.), p. 102. 

% Jodelle (M.-L.), m, 194. % Du Bellay, Deffence, ed. cit., p. 339. 
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Que diray je de mille songes, 

Mille fables, mille mensonges, 
Dont ils pensoyent orner leurs faits, 
Et leurs beaux escripts contrefaits?* 


In his exchange of sonnets with Jeanne d’Albret, Du Bellay seems to 
find that the artifice of the ancients diminishes the truth of their works.”’ 
To the lady’s innuendo about his knowing how to ‘“‘dextrement feindre,” 
he replies that the ancients surpassed him in this. To sing her praises he 
will resort to neither artifice nor fables, as would a Homer, but will con- 
tent himself with his natural expression, without trying to imitate the 
ancients: 

Car si moins qu’eux j’estois ingénieux 
Plus véritable aussi qu’eux je serois.** 


Ronsard could be more forthright. Hesiod becomes “le vieil Ascréan 
qui ment” when he writes that justice has left the world forever.*® Ron- 
sard accuses even his favorite Pindar with a blunt “tu mentois” in an- 
other poem published in 1555;%° it will be remembered that by 1555 his 
devotion to Pindar was on the wane. Occasions like these where the 
Pléiade openly calls a writer a liar are rare. More common is the politely 
expressed doubt, where the wording is subtle but the inference is plain. 

It is while speaking of classic literature that Du Bellay introduces a 
phase of this problem of sincerity which we have not yet considered, but 
which regards the relationship between the author and the falsehoods in 
his work. The problem has been stated in modern times by Croce in the 
Estetica: 


Giacché, o per sincerita s’intende il dovere morale di non ingannare il prossimo; 
e, in tal caso, é cosa estranea all’artista. Il quale, infatti, non inganna nessuno, 
perché da forma a cid ch’é gia nel suo animo, e ingannerebbe solo se tradisse il 
suo dovere d’artista ... Se nel suo animo é l’inganno e la menzogna, la forma 
ch’egli da a quei fatti non pué essere, essa, inganno o menzogna.™ 


The implication that the poem may be a lie while the poet remains honest 
is a bit of logic which Du Bellay foresaw and immediately rejected. To 
him the written word was an intimate expression, not only of the poet’s 
thoughts but of his personality and ethos as well. If the forms of his ex- 
pression are lies and deceit, then the poet himself is a liar and deceiver; 
there is no way out through logic. 


% Jodelle (M.-L.), u, 195. 

27 Obviously, the pejorative meaning of artifice (falsehood) is intended here. 
28 Du Bellay, 1, 224. 29 Ronsard, m1, 441. 

30 Ronsard, uw, 31. 31 Benedetto Croce, Estetica (Bari, 1928), p. 60 
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Quel esprit tant sourcilleux 
Contemplant la Thébaide 

Ou le discours merveilleux 

De l’immortelle Enéide 

Se plaint que de ces autheurs 

Les poémes sont menteurs? 

Ainsi l’Aveugle divin 

Nous faict voir sous feint ouvrage 
D’ung guerrier le fort courage 

Et lesprit d’ung homme fin.” 


Verses not only represent what the poet is and what he thinks; they go 
further and reveal those innermost thoughts which he would not dare 
to speak. Both Du Bellay and Desportes admit this in almost identical 
wording. Du Bellay writes that “verses sing for me what I dare not say,’”™ 
and Desportes writes, “I write all night that which I dare not say,’™ 

With the proposition established that as a man is, so will he reveal 
himself in his writings, let us proceed to further doubts of the Pléiade 
about the veracity of the ancient Greeks. Plato is arraigned several times. 
Ronsard says that the glory of Plato almost persuades him to believe 
the statement that the forms of all things exist in our souls, but that he 
still disbelieves it.** Jacques Grévin has his doubts about this same state- 
ment found in Plato, and he wonders “whether that could be true of 
which you dare assure us.’’** Ronsard accuses Plato of insincerity in his 
Hynne de Vor, observing that Plato was servile toward the Tyrant of 
Sicily, hoping to be financially rewarded.*’ He disbelieves Plato’s cos- 
mography,** and in another place objects to the subtle words of the great 
Plato who pretended that one could rule a city by paper and not by 
action.*® Nor can Ronsard believe Plato’s talk about the human mind’s 
being an “‘influxion des cieux.’’*° But the greatest accusation of intellec- 
tual dishonesty is found in the sonnet opening the poem sequence to 
Héléne de Surgéres: 

Lecteur, je ne veux estre escolier de Platon, 
Qui la vertu nous presche, et ne fait pas de mesme:* 


By a coincidence which seems hardly accidental, Du Bellay, Jean- 
Antoine de Baif, Ronsard, and Olivier de Magny all question the position 
of Pythagoras on metempsychosis in similar fashion: 


® Du Bellay, rv, 173-174. % Du Bellay, 1, 63. 

* Desportes, Euvres (Paris, 1858), p. 116. % Ronsard, m1, 269. 
% Grévin, Thédtre complet et poésies choisies (Paris, 1922), p. 293. 

37 Ronsard, tv, 339. 38 Tbid., 1, 39. 9 Tbid., m1, 279. 

49 Tbid., 1, 285. “ Tbid., 1, 295. 
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Si lon doibt croire 4 Pythagore 
Qui les corps fait ranimer . . .* (Du Bellay) 


Si aprés que la mort nostre age auroit finie, 
Comme dit Pythagore, il estoit vray . . .“ (Baif) 


Si ce qu’a dit Pythagore 
Pour vrai l’on veut estimer . . .“ (Ronsard) 


Ayant ce mesme esprit en toy 
Qu’Esculape avoit dedans soy, 
Si lon doit croire 4 Pythagore.“ (Magny) 


Du Bellay finds that although Xenophon occasionally failed to tell the 
truth about Cyrus, his authority among the Greeks is still great.* Dorat, 
who seldom ventured a literary opinion in his poetry, finds that Homer 
“en plusieurs facgons se souloit varier,”’ and believes that Proteus never 
let himself be caught napping, as Homer would have us believe.*” 

Ronsard does not accuse Homer of insincerity, but merely of misguided 
reason when he recalls that Homer quite wrongfully called sleep the 
brother of death,** or when he called his favorite fountain black in color ;** 
but when Homer records that one of the horses of Achilles announces the 
death of his master, he becomes “‘le fantastique Homére.””*® And fantasy 
is conscious falsehood, as Ronsard shows elsewhere: 


Un discours fantastiq’ ma raison ne contante: 
Je n’aime point le faux, j’aime la vérité.™ 


In the preface to the Franciade of 1587, however, he accuses Homer of 
outright falsifying; showing how Homer gave Greek names to the Phry- 
gian soldiers of Troy, he concludes that the entire J/iad is an untruth: 
“ce n’est qu’une fiction de toute l’Iliade, et non vérité.’’™ 

The subject matter of the epics of Hellenic tradition often stirred up 
sharp, incredulous comment on the part of the Pléiade. Not only Homer, 
but the whole realm of pagan and pagan-Christian epic material from 
Homer to Ariosto, with all its magical trappings, is classed as untruth by 
Belleau. In his ode congratulating Nicolas Denisot for his Cantiques du 
premier advénement de Jésus-Christ, Belleau praises the Christian Muse 
and rejoices that, for a change, 


Icy ne sont point chantez 
D’un son pippeur les mensonges, 


In the Gohin edition of Héroét (Paris, 1909), p. 154. 43 Balf (M.-L.), 1, 185. 
“ Ronsard, vr, 119. “ Magny, CEuvres (Paris, 1871-81), 1, 120. 
“ Du Bellay, ny, 215. 47 Jean Dorat (M.-L.), p. 18. 48 Ronsard, m1, 324. 


# Tbid., 1, 428. 50 Thid., v, 112. 1 Tbid., v1, 389. 8 Tbid., vu, 84. 
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Bois meuz, fleuves arrestez, 
Ny d’un mont cornu les songes.* 


These Cantigues prompt Jodelle to echo this very thought. All of this, 
by the way, anticipates the future defenders of the merveilleux chrétien. 
Jodelle, too, congratulates Denisot on reviving the Christian Muse, 
asking, 

Que nous sert plus de redire 

Maint fatal enchantement, 

Qu’en noz Menteurs on peut lire 

Descrit fabuleusement? 

Fuyons ces vois menteresses. 

Que nous servent ces Déesses, 

L’une sortant d’un cerveau: 

L’autre de l’écume fille, 

Qui aborde en sa coquille, 

Virevoltante sus l’eau?™ 


The legend about Pallas Athene’s birth was one of the commonplaces of 
pagan mythology which disturbed Du Bellay as well. Typically denying 
the epic poet the licenses of poetic imagination, Du Bellay in his Regrets 
classes all this narrative material as falsehood. “‘Paschal, I have no wish 
to assault Jupiter or break his skull, like Vulcan, to bring out a new 
Pallas.” 


D’un effroyable armet je ne la veulx armer, 

Ny de ce que du nom d’une chévre on appelle, 

Et moins pour avoir veu sa Gorgonne cruelle, 
Veulx-je en nouveaux cailloux les hommes transformer. 


Je ne veulx déguiser ma simple poésie 
Sous le masque emprunté d’une fable moisie, 
Ny souiller un beau nom de monstres tant hideux.® 


{t was the Iliad and Odyssey, of course, which were the sources of all this 
epic lying. In his Discours de Jules César Jodelle speaks of the events of 
the Iliad as prevarications and impossibilities: Phoebus descending to 
preserve Hector, Minerva haranguing her father against Hector, and so 
on. Such epic matter: 

...ne m’est rien que vaine & lourde feinte: 

Pour mensonge ie veux tout autant reprouver.™ 


And Jacques Grévin begins his first book of love poetry: 


53 Belleau (M.-L.), m1, 453. 4 Jodelle (M.-L.), 1, 331. 
% Du Bellay, n, 201. % Jodelle (M.-L.), 1, 262. 
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Je ne raconte icy les victoires poudreuses 

Que les Grecs ont acquis sur le bord estranger, 
Je ne descris icy, d’un poéme mensonger 

De Francion banni les batailles douteuses.*” 


In branding as lies the subject matter of the ancients, Jodelle indicts the 
melic and tragic poets as well. This accusation fills most of Branle 1 of 
his Amours. He complains that the ancients: 

Des maux nous écrivent 

Qui onc 4 eux, ni aussi 

Onc a nul n’arrivent.® 


The Sophists, too, came in for their share of reproach. Jean-Antoine 
de Baif exclaims in his Amours de Francine: 
Sophistes, vous mentez, qui dites que l’amour 


Est une passion dedans une Ame oisive: 
Sophistes, vous mentez:*® 


Such are the passages upon the mendacity of the Greek writers. The 
Latins could be just as mendacious as the Greeks. Ronsard, reading a re- 
mark of Cicero’s on infamy, cannot refrain from replying, ‘Que tu es, 
Cicéron, un affetté menteur.’’®* And Etienne Jodelle attacks the Gallic 
Wars of Julius Caesar: 

Tu mens, Jules César, lache en son infortune 
Le Frangoys ne se monstre. . . 


The question of credibility is applicable even to Vergil, although we have 
already found Vergil and Statius complimented upon writing as they 
really felt. In at least two places Ronsard makes the reservation, “If 
one is to believe Vergil.”’* Once again the verb mentir is called into play 
when Ronsard recalls the Lesbian verses of Catullus. He quotes the Ve- 
ronese poet on old age, but quickly adds, “Si Catulle a menty, ma faulte 
est 4 crédit.”" Du Bellay also charged Catullus with either inaccuracy or 
insincerity, pointing out with curious logic that Catullus must have 
neither wished nor received so many kisses, since he claimed that he was 
able to keep count of them.® 

Occasionally these humanists could sound like Councillors of Trent. 
When Du Bellay reflects upon the futility of passing one’s time reading 
Petrarch, Vergil, Horace, Ovid, and the Greeks, as he does in the dis- 
course to Macrin on virtue, he makes the observation that all the fine 


57 Grévin, Thédtre complet et poésies choisies (Paris, 1922), p. 243. 

58 Jodelle (M.-L.), m1, 55. 5° Balf (M.-L.), 1, 124. 6° Ronsard, v1, 229. 

6 Jodelle (M.-L.), u, 105. & See above, note 32. 83 Ronsard, v1, 219; vm, 71. 
* Tbid., tv, 59. % Du Bellay, v, 89. 
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dreams of these people are lies. Songes are no more than mensonges. 
What does one gain by reading them except to be caught up in the rapid 
sweep of the years? 

The veracity of Statius is not questioned, oddly enough, and he is 
commended for having suivi la vraysemblance.® As much cannot be said 
for Lucretius, but because he described his frenzies which he thought 
to be true according to his sect ‘‘and since he did not build his work on 
verisimilitude and possibility, I deny him completely the name of poet, 
even though certain of his verses are divine.’’®* This seems a strange con- 
trariness on the part of Ronsard. Two tenets held in high esteem by the 
Pléiade, the sacred fury and sincerity of intention, seem to conflict with 
verisimilitude, and Ronsard is unwilling to admit that the result is 
poetry. This is not consonant with his position elsewhere in his works— 
nor certainly with Du Bellay—and results from the ill-defined distinction 
that Ronsard was wont to make between poetic and historical truth. 
Ronsard admits in the Ode @ Michel de l’ Hospital that Orpheus, Amphion, 
and Arion were poets, without questioning their claim to the title on 
grounds of verisimilitude and plausibility. Verisimilitude is poetic, not 
historical, truth. Yet if Statius is commended for having followed veri- 
similitude or truth in his Thebais (Ronsard does not include the more 
imaginative Silvae, which he knew), it was certainly historical probabil- 
ity that Ronsard had in mind here. And it was evidently not poetic 
truth that he had in mind while criticizing Lucretius. Thus, instead of 
agreeing, as he might have at another time, that divinity and sincerity 
with poetic truth made Lucretius a great poet, he reasons that divinity 
and sincerity without historic truth deny him the title of poet. 

The Pléiade poets and their associates, then, were inconsistent about 
poetic truth or inventiveness. They confused poetic with other types of 
truth, and some of the reproaches of mendacity they made were not al- 
ways relevant. Although they admit that poets may invent, and sup- 
posedly sanction the licenses of fiction, one finds them criticizing a poet 
for indulging in invraysemblance. Sometimes they become as narrow in 
their conception of verisimilitude as was the seventeenth century, judg- 
ing solely on standards of historical or scientific truth and censuring a 
poet for exercising a modicum of that imagination which should be his 
poetic birthright. The chief objection contained in such passages seems 
to be'that the poet is dishonest, that he has a desire to deceive the readers. 
In view of this confusion of the Pléiade over the meaning and prerogatives 
of poetic truth, one must not be surprised when these poets censure the 
merveilleux of the old epics. The censure is really directed against the 


% Tbid., tv, 147. 67 Ronsard, vu, 83. 6° [bid., vil, 82. 
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ethics of an author who would abuse the reader’s credulity and good 
faith. 

Another and minor inconsistency about truth is common to most of 
the members of the Pléiade and their associates. First, they will accuse 
Plato of being an inveterate falsifier; in the next breath they will profess 
that the elegance of his style is nothing compared to the truth (rayson) 
of his doctrines.*® But, inconsistent in these respects, they were thorough- 
ly consistent about the immorality of insincerity, just as the earlier 
centuries had been. Christian indignation at a lie was not dead yet. 

Thus, these reformers who were enlarging the confines of poetic mate- 
rial and the conception of the poetic function revealed an extremely 
traditionalist bias regarding truth, a subject they never mention in their 
treatises. The Church’s suspicions of the libertarian possibilities of 
verse, the Platonic mistrust of poetry, and the age-old notion that poets 
were liars now embodied in a Renaissance “proverb,” these cause the 
Pléiade to react unconsciously and to accept and apply a conservative 
zsthetic canon which they never formulated, but which an inspection 
of their verse shows to be an integral part of their literary theory. 

RoBERT J. CLEMENTS 

Harvard University 


69 Deffence (Chamard edition), p. 142; for rayson as “‘truth,” see Du Bellay, m1, 121 
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XXXVII 
THE “MACHIAVELLIANISM” OF GABRIEL HARVEY 


The Gratulationes Valdinenses' is one of the extant Latin works of 
Gabriel Harvey, published in 1578, and first referred to in the gloss to the 
September Eclogue of the Shepheardes Calendar in the following year: 


Mayster Gabriel Harvey: of whose speciall commendation, as well in poetrye 
as rhetorike and other choyce learning, we have lately had a sufficient tryall in 
diverse his workes, but specially in his Musarum Lachrymae, and his late Gratu- 
lationum Valdinensium, which boke, in the progresse at Audley in Essex, he 
dedicated in writing to her Majestie, afterward presenting the same in print 
unto her Highnesse at the worshipfull Maister Capells in Hertfordshire. 


It may now be surmised that these two presentations took place on 
July 30? and September 15.* The assertion, however, that it was the 
“same” work that was presented on each occasion must be examined 
more closely. That interval of a month and a half witnessed a revolution 
in the lives of Gabriel Harvey and some of his associates, and there is 
reason to believe that it resulted in liberal additions to the former’s 
original manuscript. 

The purpose of the following paper is to take such portions of the 
published work as give signs of having been added‘ and to explain them 
in the light of political events which took place after the first presenta- 
tion, that is, before the book went to press. Satires on Machiavelli and 
satirical references to his countrymen are something different from pure- 
ly ceremonial verse, and it is with such satire that we have to deal. 
Though they have been examined before for another reason,’ as far as 


1 Gabrielis Harueij / Gratulationum Valdinensium / Libri Quatuor / Londini / Ex. of — 
Henrici Binnemani. / 1578 / Mense Septembri. 

2 Hitherto it has been taken for granted that Harvey presented the poems at Audley 
End on the day of the attendance by the nearby University of Cambridge, July 27. But 
Harvey’s mention of Sussex (Gratulationes, 1. 15. 2) certainly conflicts with Nichols’s 
express information: ‘‘The Erle of Sussex was this daie from the Courte.” Progresses and 
Public Processions of Queen Elizabeth (London, 1823), m, 113. In his new réle of courtier 
Harvey probably arrived with the court on July 26, and we know from Grat., 1. [i]. 23 that 
his audience came after five days of their stay there. 

3 Nichols, of. cit., 1, 222, briefly records the stop at Capel’s on this day. 

‘ The only poems assumed to be additions are the Epilogus to Book 1 and the poems 
introduced as noua carmina at the end of u and ut. These are the books addressed to the 
three heads of state, Elizabeth, Leicester, and Burghley. The fourth book was addressed to 
three younger courtiers, Oxford, Hatton, and Sidney and seems not to have been added to. 

5 E. Meyer, ‘Machiavelli and the Elizabethan Drama” Litlerarhistorische Forschungen 
(Weimar, 1897), vol. I, used them as examples of authentic anti-Machiavellianism in 
England. Such a view it is my intention to render untenable, although Meyer, writing 
before the publication of Harvey’s marginal jottings on Machiavelli, had no reason for con- 
struing the satires in any other way. 
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I know, this is the first time that the obvious question has been raised 
about their being in the volume at all.* Surely they were strange poems 
to present to Elizabeth and her court on so festive an occasion as a sum- 
mer progress! 

The meaning of such poems is probably to be found in the disappoint- 
ment suffered by the Protestant party shortly after Harvey joined them 
(by entering the Earl of Leicester’s service) in the summer of 1578. This 
was the summer in which the Catholic Duke of Alencon, after outbidding 
the English Protestants in the Low Countries so as to get himself ac- 
cepted as protector in their place, went on to press a suit of marriage 
with their Queen and ultimately to supplant them in her favor. 

Harvey’s brief career as a party man was shaped by these events. His 
fortunes were his party’s fortunes, rising when Elizabeth in her first 
fright threatened armed intervention in the Low Countries;’ falling 
when she regained her composure and began to use Alencon’s proposal as 
a pretext for keeping her impetuous Protestants at home. In the space of 
six weeks Harvey saw the crisis run its whole course, from the depar- 
ture of Sir Philip Sidney to carry aid to the Protestant Princes of Ger- 
many—an expedition’ that never left England*—to the acceptance of a 
Frenchman and Papist as his Queen’s suitor instead of a popular English 
earl.!° 

The ‘‘Machiavellians’” who were responsible for this master stroke 
were two Frenchmen, Alengon’s personal emissaries, Quissy and Bacque- 
ville, who arrived at Audley End probably on the very day of Harvey’s 
first presentation to the Queen" and traveled with the court until their 
work was done.” Audley End was the scene of Harvey’s triumph and the 
beginning of his defeat. 


I haue a tale at my tungs end, if I can happen vppon it, of his hobby-horse 
reuelling & dominering at Audley-end, when the Queene was there: to which 
place Gabriell (to doo his countrey more worship & glory) came ruffling it out, 
huffty tuffty, in his suite of veluet.— 


6 The responsibility for this may be Nichols’s, whose assumption (op. cit., 1, 110) that 
the whole Graf. was an account of the “Entertainment” given by the scholars of Cam- 
bridge could not be more misleading. 

7 See Conyers Read, Secretary Walsingham (Oxford, 1925), 1, 202, 295. 

8 See Grat., 1v. 17, Elegia ad eundem paulo ante discessum. 

® State Papers (Foreign), 1578-79, no. 149. 

10 Leicester himself had no illusions about the Queen’s serious intentions in this match 
(State Papers (Foreign), 1578-79, no. 161), but he permitted his followers to entertain 
them and to suppose Alengon to be his rival. Few people knew that he was already married 
to the Countess of Essex, certainly not Harvey, whose original address to his patron was 
largely a series of second-hand epigrams urging him to marry the Queen. 

1 July 30 (State Papers (Foreign) 1578-79, no. 123). Cf. above, note 2. 

12 State Papers (Spanish) 1568-79, nos. 521 and 614. 
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There did this our Talatamtana or Doctour Hum thrust himselfe into the 
thickest rankes of the Noblemen and Gallants, and whatsoeuer they were arguing 
of, he would not misse to catch hold of, or strike in at the one end, and take the 
theame out of their mouths, or it should goe hard.—* 


The court stayed at Audley End a week" and at the end of that time it 
had been decided to send Harvey on some sort of mission to France and 
Italy. He, as well as Sidney, was on the threshold of an unusual oppor- 
tunity. Like Sidney, too, he was disappointed. In Harvey’s letter-book 
there is the copy of a letter written by Fulke to the fellows of Pembroke 
Hall; this letter, dated August 22 of this year, seconds the Earl of 
Leicester’s petition that ““Mr. Harveyes fellowshipp” at that college be 
renewed.’® His services were no longer needed. From top to bottom the 
Protestants were suffering the same eclipse. 

Harvey’s “Greetings” were already registered for publication (Sta- 
tioners’ Hall August 20) and within a month were to be presented fo the 
Queen again in print. It was the right time, if ever, to speak his mind. 
“Gallant Audacity, is neuer owt of countenance: But hath euer A 
Tongue, & A Hand at will.’ Another letter in his letter-book, undated 
though it is, gives the tone of the course he thereupon took: 


I assure you and in good faith, Mr. Capell, you shail alwais finde G.H. the 
selfe same man that you fownd him by ye fierside in his pore chamber ye night 
before your departure from Cambridge, when you knowe what secrets and 
privityes he revealid unto you. Verbum tibi sat.!” 


Arthur Capel was the owner of the Hadham Hall in Hertfordshire where 
Harvey made his second presentation on September 15.'* 

It now remains to state the reasons for believing that the satires in 
this revised book are not authentic satires on Machiavelli, but warnings 
against Alengon, his tools, and his Italianate connections, the de’ Medici. 


3 Have with You to Saffron-Waldon, Nashe’s Works, ed. R. B. McKerrow (London, 1905), 
m1, 73 ff. 

4 Grat., 1. 13. 1-2 is evidence that the court remained longer than July 29, the dating of 
the last extant letters sent from Audley End. 

% Harvey’s Letter Book, Camden Soc. Pub. (1884), p. 88. 

16 Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia, 157. 13. (ed. G. C. Moore Smith (Shakespeare Head 
Press, 1913). 

17 Letter-Book, p. 182. Cf. verbum tibi sat with letter to Spenser, 1579 (?) (ibid., pp. 79- 
80): ‘And I warrant you sum good fellowes amongst us begin nowe to be prettely well 
acquayntid with a certayne parlous booke callid, as I remember me, II Principe di Niccolo 
Machiavelli etc.—verbum intellegenti sat.”’ It is to be noted that this mystification occurs 
in connection with Harvey’s confession to Spenser of his ineptitude in active life—an 
ineptitude that has brought on him some unnamed disgrace. 

18 It is another coincidence that this was also the date on which Elizabeth took the final 
step of recalling her minister, Walsingham, from the Low Countries (State Papers (Foreign) 
1578-79, no. 253). 
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First, the supposed liaison between the de’ Medici and their one-time 
compatriot, Machiavelli. Widely credited among the French themselves, 
who looked on their dowager-queen as a scheming alien, c’est a dire en 
suyant les enseignemens de Machiavel Florentine,’® it was equally widely 
published in England after the Bartholomew Massacre by both mouth 
and pen, the most important vehicle being a book translated from 
French into English only a year before the Gratulationes came out. This 
was the famous Antimachiavel of Innocent Gentillet, dedicated to the 
Duke of Alengon, published in 1576, and translated the following year 
by Simon Patericke. The importance of it is two-fold: it was the first 
attack on Machiavelli from the Protestant side, and it was the first 
definitely to point out the influence of Machiavelli’s works on practical 
politics, an example being the recent Bartholomew Massacre.” It was 
dedicated to Alengon because, despite his family, he was still looked 
upon as a Protestant hope. That he was also supposed to have been 
brought up on Machiavelli by his mother* and that he was known to 
have been an accessory to the massacre*—all could be overlooked. 
Alencon, however, was a disappointment, for the rumor went about that 
he only laughed at the dedication.” 

To feel the influence of Gentillet’s book and all its implications on 
Harvey’s satires, we do not need to suppose that he had it ‘‘open before 
him” as he wrote. He certainly knew of it. That is not only a safer sup- 
position, but it can be readily granted on the strength of his acquaintance 
with the inner Protestant circle at home and abroad.” The anecdote, for 
instance, of Alencon’s laughing at the dedication is precisely the sort of 
thing likely to be passed on through channels of that sort, and, in view 


19 Gentillet. Quoted by Lord Acton in his introduction to L. A. Burd’s edition of // 
Principe (Oxford, 1891), p. 53. 20 Acton’s Introduction, op. cit., p. 51. 

21 Farneworth, Anecdotes, in Works of Machiavelli (London, 1762), 1, 448-449. 

2 Paul Van Dyke, Catherine de Medicis (New York, 1927), 11, 104. 

3 Meyer, op. cit., p. 7. * Meyer, op. cit., pp. 17-25. 

% Between them, the close friends, Philip Sidney and Daniel Rogers—see S. A. Pears, 
The Correspondence of Sir Philip Sidney and Hubert Languet (London, 1845), passim— 
knew every Protestant of importance on the continent. Harvey’s acquaintance with Rogers, 
that elusive foreign agent of Elizabeth, has been remarked by Moore Smith (op. cit., p. 21). 
With Sidney, Harvey’s intimacy is best demonstrated by the book addressed to him at 
Audley End. 

Both Rogers and Sidney were at Audley End, and at least Rogers, at Hadham Hall 
when Harvey made his second presentation (State Papers (Foreign), 1578-79, no. 254). Is 
it too much to imagine their complicity in the “secrets and privityes” referred to in the 
letter to Arthur Capel? Is it an accident that Harvey prints so many epigrams by notorious 
Protestants, one of them, at least, previously unpublished (Grat., 11. 3)? All of the epigrams 
in the Grat. are by Protestants except for an Italian series lifted bodily out of Pietro 
Bizarro’s (himself a Protestant agent) Varia Opuscula (Venice, 1565). 
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Thomas Hugh Jameson 649 


of the events at Audley End and Hadham Hall, it is as fruitful of specu- 
lation as the possibility that Harvey actually made use of Gentillet’s 
language. 

At any rate, there should be no question of a connection between 
Machiavelli and the de’ Medici to give point to Harvey’s remarks. The 
only other difficulty in the way of acceptance of the stratagem is our 
knowledge of Harvey’s real sentiments toward Machiavelli as expressed 
in his marginalia.”* It is hard to believe, after reading these jottings, that 
the author would under any circumstances take liberties with the name 
of a writer he so deeply admired. The answer to this puzzle lies in one of 
the most characteristic things about Harvey, his love of irony. “‘Pestilens 
Ironia,” ‘a brave quality, and most suttle property,’”’ he wrote, and 
he personally prided himself on it. It might even be said to be his 
whole style of thinking and writing and the chief reason why his writings 
are so hard to understand. In the case of Machiavelli there was a sanction 
for irony that was almost too good. Who had provided better arguments 
against sentimental morality in “politics” than Machiavelli himself? 
Could anyone be more fittingly required to serve in a need involving the 
fortunes of a Prince? The fact that it was so clearly a case of any means 
justifying the end, far from being a regrettable coincidence, suggested a 
sacrifice that could be performed almost with unction. 

The secret of the Gratulationes is a double irony. By merely using the 
language of popular anti-Machiavellianism, Harvey safeguarded himself 
with those who might see and resent the real meaning. By burlesquing 
it,28 he accomplished—or hoped to—his purpose of calling attention to an 
ironical situation. Machiavelli, that is, about whom there was this foolish 
hue and cry, was dead; but the people who were the real exemplars of his 
supposed methods were not only very much alive, but were seeking to 
gain entrance into England. Their ambassadors were even then at the 
English court! 

Go, savage Machiavelli, where your grim tyranny, where Fury and Furies and 
dread Enyo call you. The white cliffs of the English can not endure dark blood, 
nor our Scipioness endure violence.?® 


% Passim. 27 Marginalia, 143.21. 
8 F.g., Grat., 1. 9. 10-12. 
Lac Pueris cibus est: sanguine vescor ego. 
Mille neces obeat vulgus, modé sceptra capessam; 
Non flocci cruor est, non laniena mihi. 
%® Grat., 1. 8. 9-12: 
I Machauelle ferox, qué te truculenta tyrannis, 
Qué Furor, et Furiae, diraqhe Enyo vocat. 
Candidulae Anglorum Rupes, non ferre cruorem 
Atratum, non vim Scipionaea potest. 
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To rail at Machiavelli at such a juncture was indeed a “joke” (‘‘Per- 
placuit paucis tecum Machauelle, Iocari’**), but in this case it concealed 
the ire of a man who was too proud to show anger, who elsewhere wrote 
privately, “It is rude and barbarous to be angry, except in pretense and 
irony.” 

For the working out of his irony in the present case let us turn to the 
satires in question. The Epilogus to Elizabeth’s book is in two parts, 
pretty well covering the whole event of Harvey’s presentation at Audley 
End. Though both parts, de Reginae Manus Osculatione (On the Kissing 
of the Queen’s hand) and De vultu Itali (On the Italian face), are exceed- 
ingly ecstatic poems, there is considerable difference between them, in- 
spired as they were by two different remarks of the Queen. The first 
remark was certainly harmless enough under any circumstances: “I will 
not deny my hand to you, Harvey,”® and the one hundred and eighty 
lines following contain nothing to cause us to stop. But the second must 
be viewed through Harvey’s eyes; that is, in the light of everything that 
has been written thus far: “Is this the man, you say, you have decided 
to send to Italian and French shores? ... Good! even now he has the face, 
the look of an Italian!’’* The lines following this passage are some- 
thing to give one pause. The ecstasy is continued without a break, but 
is now so mixed with irony that it would be simplicity indeed that would 
construe it as genuine feeling: 


I venerate Italians. They are a polished people and singly, too, most wise; you’d 
think most of them sons of Hermes. Eloquence swims on their lips, their minds 
are like a labyrinth, blocked with manifold turns. No one of them but wins great 
honor by some merit! A magnificent, spirited animal that holds everything in- 
ferior to itself, Kings, crowns, scepters, whatever has dominion over the wide 
world !—This is the special merit of the Italians, like so many flies to throng courts 
and Kings’ palaces, to gorge themselves on golden fare, both drink and eat regal 
tid-bits, be present on all occasions, at no time and from no place excluded: such bliss 
is scarce permitted us. (The italics are mine.) 


30 Tbid., 1. 7. 27. 
31 “Trasci, rude, et ferinum: parum dixi: certe quidem barbarum est, et prophanum, ullo 
modo irasci; nisi forté simulatd, et Ironicé.” (Marg. 198. 29. Cf. 153. 33). 
® Grat., 1. 15. 10. 
33 [bid., 1. 20. 26-29: 
Dic, Hunccine in oras 
Italicas, Francasque tibi transmittere certum est? 
. . . bené factum, Iam iam habet ilie 
Vultum Itali, faciemque hominis. . . 
* Tbid., 1. 25. 10-30. 
Certé Italos veneror: gens est lautissima: et altum 
Quisque sapit: plaerosque omnes Hermetis alumnos 
Esse putes: natat summis Facundia labris: 
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If by “Italians” who force their way into princes’ palaces are meant 
Quissy and Bacqueville, we have here “‘bowld Courtly speaking” indeed! 
But it is the Queen’s responsibility; she called him an Italian, and al- 
ready he begins to feel and speak like one (Ecce tuum, Regina, Italum). 
This, however, is only a beginning. The significant allusion to Machia- 
velli® has yet to be made. 

This closer thrust is reserved for the next book, dedicated to Leicester, 
one from whom he could expect not only a more receptive ear, but—if 
he went too far—more leniency.® The satires (“noua carmina’’) are 
three: first an address to Machiavelli, an excerpt from which has already 
been given; second, a poem, clearly a burlesque, representing Machiavelli 
speaking in person;*’ and third, a little dramatic poem entitled “The 
Florentine Mercury or Machiavelli’s Apotheosis.’”’ The last contains the 
most information and deserves to be quoted at length. It opens with 
Mercury reading Machiavelli’s writings: 


Mercury, looking at hazard through the writings of Machiavelli (Cosimo de’ 
Medici showed them to him), said indignantly, ““Ah immortals, which one of 
you has stolen my labors? Who has despoiled me? Whence, Machiavelli, say 
whence came my spirit in you? There are two bodies between us, but the mind 
is the same. Perhaps another Maia is on earth, and Jupiter secretly stole down 
and begot a new Mercury... . What shall I say? what do? whither turn my 
eyes? Maia, tell me, I beg, did this one grow in your womb? Is he a new one 
or the old? or neither, and everything?** 





Mens Labyrinthi instar, varijs obstructa latebris: 
Nemo aliqua non laude, ingentem captat honorem. 
Magnificum: et generosum animal, quodque onmia sese 
Inferiora putat, Reges, diademata, sceptra, 
Quicquid et immenso late dominatur in orbe. 

. Italorum propria laus est, 
Musca vt quaeque, Aulas, et fulua palatia Regum 
Sectetur, seqde, auratis ingurgitet escis, 
Et bibat, et comedat Regalia pemmata, rebus 
Omnibus intersit, non puncto temporis vilo, 
Non exclusa loco; nobis haud esse beatis 
Sic licet: . 

% The allusion to The Prince in the original ‘“‘Greeting” addressed to Elizabeth at Audley 
End (Grat., 1. 9. 27) suggests two things: that Harvey could mention the name without 
emotion, and—-since he mentions it in connection with Osorio—that he had been recently 
dealing with other anti-Machiavellians beside Gentillet. 

% Nevertheless, the whole book is prefaced by a short disclamatory epigram in which he 
refers to his muse as a parrot (one who may give offense without meaning to). 

37 See note 28. 

38 Grat., 1, 9. 19-10. 1: 

Mercurius forte aspiciens Machauellica scripta, 
(Ostendit Cosmus nam Medicaeus ei) 
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Jupiter resolves the conflict by saying that neither one came before the 
other, but that each is one and the same god. It is to be a sort of mystical 
fusion of identities. Mother Maia is at first indignant at the decree, but 
she too in a moment acquiesces and owns Machiavelli her son. All the 
de’ Medici thereupon join in a hymn of praise—H ymnus Medicaeorum— 
at the honor done their fellow-townsman: 

Florence has produced a Mercury. The world is deceived: he who was Machia- 
velli is Mercury, a god. Him then, you robbers, merchants, hard tyrants, vaga- 
bond lawyers, smooth magistrates, perjurers, foxes, two-faced Januses, traitors, 
savage and league-breaking leaders, Vertumni, Proteuses, Theodori, Diagorae, 
fierce Sultans and horrible Scythians, wild Centaurs, snaky-haired Giants, 
hundred-eyed Arguses, hundred-handed Gyges, cruel Mohammedans, Saracen- 
monsters, Styx, Acheron, Phlegeton, Tartarus, Avernus, Charon: all you who 
take God from heaven, and the right and good from earth, him, this god, all 
worship! ...O happy house of the Medici! O Florentines, above all powers 
happy, who are led by such a genius, such a star!®* 


It will be agreed that this, like the earlier praise of Italians, is a dubious 
eulogy, and when Machiavelli, in replying to it, concludes with the 





Proh superi; indignans; Quis vestrim munera nostra 
Surripuit? quis me sic spoliauit? ait. 
Vnde tibi, Machauelle, meus, dic, spiritus vnde? 
Sunt duo; sunt nobis corpora; mens eadem est. 
Forte alia in terris Maia est; et Iuppiter isthinc 
Clam se subduxit, progenuitque nouum 
Mercurium . .. 
Quid referam? ouid agam? qué vertam lumina? Maia 
Dic sodes, vtero cretus an iste tuo? 
An nouus, an vetus est? an neuter, et omnia?— 
39 Grat., 1. 10. 21-11. 10: 
Mercurium peperit Florentia: fallitur orbis: 
Qui Machauallus erat: Mercurius Deus est. 
Hunc fures, mercatores, rigidique Tyranni, 
Causidicique vagi, Iuridicfque leues; 
Periuri, veteratores, Ianique bifrontes, 
Perfidi, & immanes, faedifragique Duces. 
Vertumni, Protei, Theodori, Diagoraeque, 
Soldanique truces, horribilesque Scythae. 
Centaurique feri, serpentigerique Gygantes, 
Centoculique Argi, centimanique Gyges. 
Crudeles Mahometigenae, saracenica Monstra, 
Styx, Acheron, Phlegeton, Tartare, Auerne, Charon. 
Quique Deum é coelis, é terra fasque, bonumque 
Tollitis, hunc omnes, hunc colitote Deum. 
. . » foelix 6 Medicaea domus. 
O Florentini, super omnia Numina fausti 
Quéis Genius tantus, tantaque stella praeest. 
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boast: “Mortals, burn the writings of the rest of men; I alone rule your 
kings and kingdoms.’’*® The play is brought to a pointed and uncere- 
monious close with the following couplet: ‘““He ended, but Pallas sub- 
tracted Britain:/silent was the god, silent the goddess.’ 

Such is “‘The Florentine Mercury, or Machiavelli’s Apotheosis,”’ and 
at first sight it does not appear to mean much. There is, it is true, an asso- 
ciation of the names, de’ Medici and Machiavelli, which on the strength 
of the connection recognized in France and England, is at least suspicious. 
But there must be more in it than that if it is to apply to the given situa- 
tion. Fortunately, there is more in it, for the poem lends itself to alle- 
gorical interpretation throughout. As everyone knows, Maia was a 
goddess who won a position in Olympus by her union with the king of 
the gods, Jupiter. Similar “immortality” (for merchant princes) was won 
by Catherine de’ Medici when she was married by Henry II of France. 
If Maia’s son was half human and half divine, Catherine’s son, Alencon, 
was similarly French and Italian. He was half Florentine, a “‘Florentine 
Mercury.” 

On the strength of this analogy there is certainly enough material to 
permit of an interpretation which will exactly suit the events under con- 
sideration. Alencon, bred up in Machiavellianism, reads the writings of 
his Florentine predecessor and discovers them to be, at least in spirit, his 
own. A jealousy springs up. It is calmed only by the expedient of adopt- 
ing the gifted rival into the young man’s family as a twin or alter ego. 
Machiavelli, in other words, is officially received into the French court— 
an apotheosis justly celebrated in a hymn by the de’ Medici, his fellow- 
townspeople. He, however, has even higher ambitions. He is looking for- 
ward to an eventual triumph over the whole world. And but for the 
author’s comment on this boast, here the poem would end. This com- 
ment, we have seen, consists in having Pallas, the virgin goddess, “‘ex- 
cept” Britain, a country ruled by her own mortal counterpart. “But O 
how happy are yee, both because you have so gratious a Queene, and 
also for that the infectious Machiavellian doctrine, hath not breathed 
nor penetrated the intrails of most happy England.” So wrote Simon 
Patericke,® translator of Gentillet, but Harvey, for all his allegory, has 
been no less explicit. 


 Grat., 1. 11. 21-22. 
Mortales, reliquorum hominum comburite scripta; 
Solus ego Reges, Regnaque vestra rego. 
© Grat., u. 11. 23-24: 


Dixit; at excepit Pallas Britannica regna: 
Conticuitque Deus, conticuitQue Dea. 
® Epistle Dedicatorie (Meyer, op. cit., p. 21). 
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What we have been considering, is the most explicit satire Harvey 
wrote, and (significantly) he did not persevere with it in the next book, 
the book addressed to the deep and fox-like Burghley. Burghley was not 
only a learned man, but he was less hostile to the new French match than 
were the Protestants. In his book, therefore, the satires are marked by 
an even greater exercise of caution than was the Epilogus to Elizabeth.“ 
The satires themselves, as it turns out, are quite academic, being con- 
ventional discourses by Democritus and Heraclitus on the depravity of 
the age. There are but two passages in them that justify giving them an 
application to a particular situation, but they are certainly sufficient. 
Both occur in the second, the Heraclitus poem. I give them in reverse 
order for the sake of the added emphasis thus secured: 


“There will be nothing more for posterity to add to our morals.” Some there 
are who have begun to advocate animal conduct in their books, the cunning of 
the fox, the fierceness of the wolf, to recommend to princes the nature of predatory 
lions, their pride and truculent deeds.“ 


There are those to whom it is sport that three thousand men perish in a night, 
to whom the butchery of a populace, bloody slaughter, on all sides the gore of 
men and women, are comic things, like a play or spectacle.“ 


Here then, in what at first sight appears to be only a conventional plaint 
modeled on classical lines, we have one allusion to Machiavelli’s Prince 
and another to the Bartholomew Massacre. Both (to say nothing of the 
plaint itself) are rather out of place following as closely as they do upon 
the author’s original address; for only six weeks before Harvey had seen 
fit to congratulate Burghley on the tranquil state of the realm. What 
had changed his mind we already know; it is only necessary here to stress 
the reference to the massacre. That thoughts of St. Bartholomew’s Day 
should occur to Englishmen in any matter having to do with the de’ 


*3 Not only does the parrot-disclaimer reappear—this time directly before the noua 
carmina (Grat., 11. 7. 5)—but there is a curious attempt at suggesting that what follows 
was authorized by the Queen herself (Jbid., m1. 7. 11-12). 

“4 Grat., 11. 9. 27-10. 1: 

Nil erit vlterius, quod nostris moribus addat 
Posteritas: [Juvenal, 1. 147] sunt, qui mores caepere ferinos, 
Vulpinosque astus libris, rabiemque lupinam 
Propugnare suis: praedatorumque Leonum 
Naturam, ac fastum, truculentaque facta probare 
Principibus. 

 Tbid., m1. 9. 21-4: 

Sunt, quibus et iocus est, hominum tria millia, nocte 
Perdere, queis strages populi caedesque cruenta, 
Foemineo hinc, illinc tabo insignita virili, 

Comica res, scenaeque instar, ludique videtur. 
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Thomas Hugh Jameson 655 


Medici seems to have been almost inevitable. Compare, for instance, 
Harvey’s language with that of Sir Philip Sidney in his letter to the 
Queen more than a year after: 


These [her subjects] how their hartes will be galed, if not aliened, when they shall 
see you take to husband a frenchman & a papist, in whome howsoever fine wittes 
may finde either further danger or painted excuses, yet very common people will 
know this that he is the sonne of that Jezabel of our age: that his brothers made 
oblacion of their owne sisters mariadge, the easier to make massacres ofall 
sexes. 


Both Harvey and Sidney were old enough to remember that the last time 
a de’ Medici (Alengon’s brother) was suing for Elizabeth’s hand‘ it was 
the massacre itself that interrupted the negotiations. Harvey’s allusions, 
addressed to a chief councilor in 1578, were still food for thought. 

This will suffice as a survey of Harvey’s satire; it remains to discuss 
several questions raised by it. How did Harvey have the temerity to 
write this satire? Did it have any effect? Did he suffer any evil conse- 
quences? All are questions that spring from our knowledge of later 
events, for there came a time when similar protests from Elizabeth’s 
subjects against the French match brought punishment, fearful punish- 
ment to one of Harvey’s own class and serious embarrassment to several 
nobles. Harvey’s is the first of such protests. Why did he too not lose a 
right hand for his boldness, like Philip Stubbs? 

We may begin by saying that in the summer of 1578 the situation was 
not nearly so serious. Harvey’s temerity differed from Stubbs’s in that 
at this early stage of the courtship the Queen’s intentions toward Alencgon 
were not positively known to be romantic. The court entertained no illu- 
sions on that score and from the start there were bold words uttered.** 
That Harvey caught the spirit of revolt in his association with the 
rebellious members is a suggestion that makes the picture painted by 
Nashe the more plausible. It is very much the kind of conduct to be 
expected of someone of his ambitions who, permitted to meet his betters 
on the common ground of opposition, is carried away by an exhilarating 
sense of camaraderie and perhaps behaves unwisely. For this, however, 
we cannot say that he suffered anything very serious, nothing beyond a 
reputation for absurd behavior. If he had suffered more, Nashe, who 
faithfully recorded all his other disgraces, would presumably have known 
of it. 

“ Sidney’s Works (Ed. Feuillerat, Cambridge University Press, 1923) m1, 52. 

‘7 Elizabeth spent several days at Audley End in 1571 (when Harvey was a newly-made 
fellow of Pembroke Hall) and all the talk was of the Anjou match. Cf., the letter of Robert 
Higford to Lawrence Banister, Aug. 29, Cal. of the MSS.—at Hatfield, 1, 516. 

8 State Papers (Spanish), 1568-79, no. 521. 
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656 The “Machiavellianism” of Gabriel Harvey 


Was any notice taken of Harvey’s satires? So far as is known, no! 
Nashe read and made fun of certain other parts of the Gratulationes,*® 
but passed these by; no one apparently has ever recognized them for 
what they are. Unless Harvey meant them to be cryptograms—which is 
quite possible—jeux d’esprit to be read and appreciated only by his 
closest friends, he might as well have spared himself the trouble of writ- 
ing them. Like much “‘Machiavellianism,” it was futile, but in remarking 
that fact we shall only be putting our finger on what was after all Harveys 
glaring weakness. If there is any one reason why he failed to do a deed 
commensurate with his dreams or his appetites, it was that he was too 
“suttle.”” He lost his way, not in “‘praesent bowld Actiuity,” but in delv- 
ing too deep below others’ mines. He wrote his own literary epitaph, 
when in referring humorously to his works, he once wrote: 


I am so loth, my good masters, to depryve you of any thinge that I can possibely 
communicate with you of this autors dooinge in whom nothinge is vulgar but 
ether in respecte of the manner or matter to my seeming very singular... .°° 


T. H. JAMESON 


University of Buffalo 


49 McKerrow, op. cit., m1, 78. 50 Letter-book, p. 95. 




















XXXVIII 
AN APOLOGY FOR DAVID HUME, HISTORIAN 


UME as historian is still seriously misrepresented. The respect 
which all critics, friendly and unfriendly alike, are compelled to pay 

to his philosophical works is not extended to his historical works. Seeking 
to write a fair-minded history of England, Hume was genuinely aston- 
ished to find himself condemned at home by virtually all parties. The 
Whigs attacked him as Tory, the Tories as anti-clerical, the Church as 
anti-religious, the scholars as inaccurate. All of these accusations have 
some basis in fact; but, generally speaking, all centered around con- 
temporary political and religious prejudices. Despite these initial as- 
saults, Hume’s History of England became a national classic within his 
lifetime and remained standard for well over a century. When Ma- 
caulay’s History of England began to appear in 1849, it was generally re- 
garded as a continuation of Hume’s taking up where he had left off, and 
the two sets were frequently matched in binding. ‘To tell the world in 
1849,” rhapsodizes an American reviewer, “that Hume’s History is a 
work entitled to their favorable regard, would be like informing the 
public what are the peculiar features that render Niagara Falls a highly 
agreeable spectacle, or that George Washington was a great patriot.’”! 
Yet today it is no longer in vogue and seems little more appreciated 
than when it made its first appearance nearly two centuries ago.” Repu- 


1 American Literary Magazine, v (1849), p. 127.—Throughout this paper, references to 
the writings of Hume will be placed within parentheses in the text itself, as follows: 
“H.” indicates the History of England (London, 1792), 8 vols.; 

“L.” indicates the Letters of David Hume, ed. J. Y. T. Greig (Oxford, 1932), 2 vols.; 

“P.” indicates the Philosophical Works of David Hume, ed. T. H. Green and T. H. Grose 
(London, 1874-75), 4 vols. 

All other references will appear in footnotes. 

2 Modern criticism of Hume’s History of England may be said to begin with Fueter’s 
monograph in 1911; but one earlier item must be included, because it establishes an im- 
portant though frequently overlooked point. The following is a selection of the more im- 
portant treatments of Hume as historian: 

George H. Sabine, ‘‘Hume’s Contribution to the Historical Method,” Philosophical Review, 
xv (1906), 17-38. [Establishes Hume’s essential history-mindedness.] 

Ed. Fueter, Histoire de V’historiographie moderne, Traduit de |’allemand par Emile Jean- 
maire avec notes et additions de l’auteur (Paris, 1914), pp. 452-456. [Classic treatment 
of Hume as a Rationalist historian, inferior disciple of Voltaire, lacking in political and 
sociological insight and instructive purpose.] 

Sir Charles Firth, “The Development of the Study of Seventeenth-Century History,” 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, Third Series. vit (1913), 25-48. [Hume on 
the Stuarts and the Rebellion.] 

William Hunt, “(Hume and Modern Historians,” Cambridge History of English Literature 
(Cambridge, 1913), x, 279-296. [Emphasizes literary values.] 
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658 An Apology for David Hume, Historian 


tations normally fluctuate, but unlike the reputations of the other two 
of the great triumvirate of eighteenth-century British historical writers, 
Hume’s has not been rehabilitated. Indeed, a new set of charges has been 
added to the old. Hume, it is now maintained, lacked historical purpose; 
he botched the idea of social history which he had in part “lifted’”’ from 
Voltaire; he so simplified human psychology as to render his character 
studies valueless. In short, not only are his facts unreliable, but he is not 
even a philosophical historian. The devil’s advocate cannot go much 
further in denigration. Hume’s sole merit, grudgingly admitted, is that 
he wrote well, although even that is invidious, it would seem, because it 
helped to popularize bad history. The History of England is, therefore, 
to be relegated from the realm of scholarly consideration to that solely of 
stylistic. The case is become so black as to be suspicious. And a thorough 
study of the entire problem is necessary to anyone seeking to understand 
basic eighteenth-century ideas. 


Preserved Smith, The Age of the Reformation (New York, 1920), pp. 708-710. 

A History of Modern Culture (London, 1930-34), 1, 256-258. [Generally apprecia- 
tive of Hume’s historical attitudes but critical of his learning.] 

J. B. Black, “Hume,” The Art of History (London, 1926), pp. 77-116. [A first-hand analysis 
giving added authority to certain of Fueter’s strictures, though rejecting others.] 

Arno Wegrich, Die Geschichtsauffassung David Hume’s im Rahmen seines philosophischen 
Systems (Kéln, 1926). [Concerned chiefly with the metaphysics of history.] 

Oliver Elton, A Survey of English Literature 1730-1780 (New York, 1928), 1, 270-277. 
[Emphasizes literary values.] 

Rudolf Metz, David Hume, Leben und Philosophie (Stuttgart, 1929), pp. 314-323, 395. 
[Of all the general studies of Hume, devotes most attention to the History of England, 
correcting certain misapprehensions.] 

Mary S. Kuypers, Studies in the Eighteenth Century Background of Hume’s Empiricism 
(Minneapolis, 1930), pp. 120 ff. [Much good sense about Hume’s partisanship in history.] 

W. C. Lehmann, Adam Ferguson and the Beginnings of Modern Sociology (New York, 1930), 
pp. 197-205. [Corrective on Hume’s social attitudes.] 

Thomas P. Peardon, The Transition in English Historical Writing 1760-1830 (New York, 
1930), pp. 19-23 and passim. [Follows Fueter and Black, but is highly instructive on the 
historical setting and influence of Hume.]} 

Lytton Strachey, “Hume,” Portraits in Miniature (New York, 1931), pp. 139-151. [Char- 
acter of Hume’s ‘“‘detachment.”’] 

Carl L. Becker, The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth-Century Philosophers (New Haven, 
1932), Chapter m1, “The New History: Philosophy Teaching by Example,” pp. 71-118. 
[Brief but illuminating remarks on the historical problems faced by Hume and his 
contemporaries.] 

John Laird, Hume’s Philosophy of Human Nature (London, 1932), pp. 261-273. [Generally 
appreciative, but denies that Hume was a philosophical historian.] 

Wilbur C. Abbott, “David Hume: Philosopher-Historian,” Adventures in Reputation (Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1935), pp. 118-146. [Most appreciative of the present century, 
although insisting on the dualism implied by the title.] 

Harry E. Barnes, A History of Historical Writing (Norman, Oklahoma, 1937), pp. 154-156. 
[Summary of Fueter, Black, and Peardon with some corrections.] 
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Such reconsideration of Hume the historian would seem particularly 
valuable to a period like the present so deeply concerned with Hume the 
philosopher. For present-day intellectual affinities are in many respects 
closer to the Enlightenment of the eighteenth century than to any of the 
Romanticisms of the nineteenth. But in the realm of criticism, unlike in 
that of philosophy, Romantic ideologies still largely dominate. Through 
many decades the critics have insisted upon a rigid dichotomy between 
Hume the philosopher and Hume the historian. The two Humes cannot, 
however, properly be separated; and it is this forced separation, this 
distinction without a difference, that affords a primary cause of confu- 
sion. A further important source of confusion lies in the failure of many 
critics to apply the historical method to the evaluation of historical 
writing. Yet “historical writing,’ a modern specialist insists with reason, 
“like other forms of culture, is truly a historical product and must be 
considered against the background of the civilization out of which it 
grew.” A modern philosopher is even more downright: “The writing of 
history is itself an historical event.’* Hume’s History of England, ac- 
cordingly, must be examined for its methods, its facts, its ideas, and its 
place in the development of its genre. 

Before Hume, the writing of history in England was in chaos. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the spirit of antiquarianism had 
arisen, and the professional admirers of the past had dedicated them- 
selves first to the preservation and then to the publication of the histori- 
cal records. The work of the antiquarians was invaluable, but ignored 
(perhaps necessarily) the important questions of the methods and of the 
meaning of history, and could not provide the reading public with general 
or national history. As early as 1603 Bacon had noted the gaps in the 
writing of English history; but a century later Swift was still warranted 
in an abusive attack on historians and their misrepresentations. 

A few attempts were made in the early eighteenth century at the or- 
ganization of the wealth of historical materials increasingly becoming 
available. But the soundest historian of England of the first half of the 
century was Rapin Thoyras, a Huguenot refugee writing in French. 
Political exigencies had given rise to the dominant school of Whig his- 
torians dating all modernity from the Revolution of 1688 and vigorously 
decrying the tyranny of the antecedent Stuart regimes. The subordinate 
school of Jacobite historians, also politically inspired, was devoted to the 
exaltation of those same Stuarts. All this was party history, the formula 
of which is self-evident. 


*H. E. Barnes, op. cit., p. vii; John Dewey, Logic, the Theory of Inquiry (New York, 
1938), p. 237. 
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660 An Apology for David Hume, Historian 


Hume, in consequence, found English history as deficient as Cicero 
had found Roman history,‘ and he was clearly justified when he wrote in 
1753 that “there is no post of honour in the English Parnassus more 
vacant than that of History” (L. 1, 170). He was only slightly malicious 
the following year when he commented that “It is well known that the 
English have not much excelled in that kind of literature” (H. v1, 196). 
The Scotsman could well afford to affect superiority, and by 1770 he 
could add with pardonable pride, “I believe this is the historical Age 
and this the historical Nation’ (L. 1, 230). In brief, Hume had made 
Britain history-conscious. 

Hume’s problem as historian was clear-cut, and his solution no less 
so. But his historical methodology, though simple, is not obvious. In- 
deed, it must be admitted at the outset, the chief defect in Hume as 
historiographer, in contradistinction to Voltaire, is that he nowhere once 
and for all sets down together all his attitudes judiciously systematized. 
His promising essay Of the Study of History is disappointing, and he him- 
self later rejected it as ‘‘too frivolous” (L. 1, 168) from the canon of his 
published essays. Nevertheless, Hume is always the clearest of thinkers, 
and his theory and practice of history are reconcilable. The twentieth 
century need not agree with Hume, but in justice to the age of the 
Enlightenment it should try to understand him. And this understanding 
will come, not from “correcting” his errors as seen from today, but rather 
from stating his position and observing whether, in perspective, it is tena- 
ble. 

What, then, did Hume conceive to be the functions of history? W iat 
were the lessons to be found in it? How well did he carry out his own 
principles? What values remain in his History of England? In the broad 
consideration of these problems, new light may possibly be shed upon 
eighteenth-century historiography. 

1. Principles of Historiography.—To begin with, Hume makes the 
important distinction between history and the materials of history, be- 
tween the historian and the antiquarian (H. 1, 122n). The antiquarian, 
and with him the annalist and the chronicler, is motivated in the collec- 
tion of historical records “‘by a curiosity, liberal indeed and commenda- 
ble” (H. 111, 407), but lacking a coordinating principle: his “dark in- 
dustry” (H. 1, 18) is basically unphilosophical. The historian’s general 
and lofty purpose is to trace “the history of the human mind” (H. v1, 
308) from the state of nature to that of civilization in any of its cyclic 
manifestations, a purpose not to be obscured even when he restricts 
himself to a specific era of a specific nation. For the implication is always 
present of the continuity of history and of its unity through human na- 


* Cicero, De Legibus, 1, 2: “For our national literature is deficient in history ... .” 
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ture. The earlier parts of history, those nearer “the wild state of nature”’ 
(H. 11, 463), are the less valuable because they are the more uncertain. 
Memory and oral tradition are unreliable sources of history; common 
fables by which all nations embellish their obscure origins are little better. 
The only useful function of the earliest, pre-literary or conjectural, his- 
tory, beyond affording imaginative materials to the poet, is instructive 
contrast with the present state of civilization (H. 1, 1-2; m1, 306). 

History proper is possible only through the survival of monuments, 
especially literary monuments. The literary materials of history comprise 
original manuscripts, journals, miscellanies, papers, reports. Such in- 
dispensable minutiae are the sole objective links between the present and 
the past, and like all matters of fact constitute, not the necessary con- 
sequences from initial assumptions of abstract logistics, but merely prob- 
abilities. Descartes with his admiration of certainty distrusts history; 
Hume with his distrust of certainty admires history.’ And it is only when 
the quest for the certain gives way to that for the probable that history 
can become intrinsically rewarding. 

Literary monuments are actually not history any more than a heap 
of bricks is a building. A building requires plans and labor. So history 
requires purpose, method, organization, syntheses: it must not only re- 
late the facts but interpret them. And more than one interpretation in 
the very nature of the case is possible. These interpretations are the task 
of the historian, and good history is the making of reasonable explana- 
tions of the records of the past. Hume, realizing all this, spiritedly de- 
fends himself against the insinuation of Horace Walpole that he was only 
reworking the obvious. “As if it were superfluous,” he chides, “to re- 
write the English history, or publish on that subject any thing which has 
ever before in any shape appeard in print. If no man is to know the Eng- 
lish story but by perusing all those monuments, which remain of it, few 
will be able to attain that useful and agreeable erudition” (L. 1, 285; H. 
11, 101). 

The historian has at hand the requisite data. He prefers these records 
whenever possible in modern printed and edited form and feels justified 
in making use of all the specialized scholarship available before himself 
being reduced to handling the crude raw materials. The more such ma- 
terials, indeed, digested by the antiquarian or the scholar, the better for 
the historian, as the finished product of history must not display the 
processes of his mental assimilation. History is not to be a record of the 
psychology of the historian, although it inevitably bears traces of that 
subjective impress. Excess of detail beyond what is necessary for pur- 


5 Cf. Lucien Lévy-Bruhl, ‘‘The Cartesian Spirit and History,” in Philosophy and History, 
ed. R. Klibansky and H. J. Paton (Oxford, 1936), pp. 191-196. 
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poses of clarification is inexcusable on the part of the writer, indicating 
lack of vision of the historical patterns. It is boring, if not positively 
bewildering, to the reader. History is fundamentally selective: 

Most sciences [organized bodies of knowledge], in proportion as they increase 
and improve, invent methods by which they facilitate their reasonings; and, 
employing general theorems [syntheses], are enabled to comprehend, in a few 
propositions, a great number of inferences and conclusions. History also, being 
a collection of facts which are multiplying without end, is obliged to adopt such 
arts of abridgment, to retain the more material events, and to drop all the minute 
circumstances, which are only interesting during the time, or to the persons 
engaged in the transactions (H. m, 143-144; m1, 407). 


The general principles according to which Hume tests and organizes 
the factual materials of history may be stated simply. They partake of 
that mingling of skepticism, hypothesis, and experimentalism known to 
the modern world as scientific method. First, historical unity is to be 
achieved through the application of the process of cause-and-effect: his- 
toric: | records are moral or probable evidences from which the historian 
draws ‘“‘a conclusion concerning the actions of men, deriv’d from the 
consideration of their motives, temper and situation” (P. 1, 186). 
Every historical action, dealing as it does with human beings, is to be 
psychologized and naturalized; explanations must be in terms con- 
formable to the known and unchangeable principles of human nature 
(H. v, 21). In this examination of human affairs, the conception of the 
Christian Epic as embodying the whole scope of history has finally passed 
despite the desperate attempt of a Bossuet to cling to it. For Hume, for 
Voltaire, for Montesquieu, and for the modern world, history is secular 
history. In secular history, all motivations other than the strictly human- 
ly possible are ruled out; and the normal motivation must be in terms of 
the humanly probable. Abnormal conditions do occur but must be treated 
as abnormal: 


It is the business of history to distinguish between the miraculous and the 
marvellous; to reject the first in all narrations merely profane and human; to 
doubt the second; and when obliged by unquestionable testimony . . . to admit 
of something extraordinary, to receive as little of it as is consistent with the 
known facts and circumstances (H. m1, 143; vim, 288). 


Second, the historian is the free, impartial, and courageous judge. He is 
free, on the one hand, to say what he pleases about the most renowned 
kings and statesmen as long as he is fair and disinterested in his ap- 
praisals (H. v1, 191). He is courageous, knowing that “in public affairs, 
men are often better pleased, that the truth, though known to every 
body, should be wrapped up under a decent cover, than if it were exposed 
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in open day-light to the eyes of all the world’ (H. mu, 151-152). He 
adjudicates, on the one hand, among the divergent or even contrary ac- 
counts of the historical documents (H. 1, 104-105). He takes cognizance 
of the credit due each source, credit based on the known veracity, degree 
of prejudice, consistency, motivation of the author, and the language, 
method of transmission, and state of preservation of the document (H. 
ui, 80). The historian adjudicates again among the divergent or even 
contrary explanations of all earlier historians who have dealt with the 
same materials (H. 1, 474). With his Razor of Occam he shaves down 
needlessly complicated explanations. With his knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of human nature he selects the most humanly probable from among 
the diverse accounts (H. vu, 351). Yet not infrequently the impartial 
judge can find no prevalence of probability and must present to the 
reader alternate sets of data with the recommendation of ‘“‘absolute sus- 
pence of judgment” (H. vu, 153), or alternate hypotheses from which to 
choose according to desire. Conjecture, the next lower step, is legitimate, 
but the reader must be forewarned (H. 11, 88). In pre-literary history, on 
the contrary, conjecture is the normal mode of procedure (H. 1, 209, 471- 
472). 

Yet, dealing as he does with irreducible brute facts, the historian must 
not press the postulate of parsimony too far. He must not forget that 
“what is most probable in human affairs is not always true; and a very 
minute circumstance, overlooked in our speculations, serves often to 
explain events, which may seem the most surprising and unaccountable”’ 
(H. vim, 5). Chance does play a part in human affairs, although as the 
number of persons involved in a given action increases, chance seemingly 
becomes less and less influential (P. 11, 175). The historian, furthermore, 
must always preserve the true historical attitude of viewing events in 
their contexts. The perspective of time frequently lends him added ad- 
vantages over those contemporary with the happenings. Lord Clarendon, 
for instance, was too painfully close to Charles I to be able to describe 
the royal execution in full detail. But time purges pain to pleasure, and 
even to the Royalist sympathizer a century later, the event now seems 
“the most pathetic and most interesting, and, by consequence, the most 
agreeable” (P. 111, 264). 

The essential point for the historian is never to degenerate into the 
dogmatist of party or of creed. ‘Extremes of all kinds are to be avoided; 
and though no one will ever please either faction by moderate opinions, 
it is there we are most likely to meet truth and certainty” (H. vim, 323). 
An open-mindedness, a tolerant, skeptical attitude is as essential to the 
historian as to the philosopher. For, in truth, the historian is a philoso- 
pher. 
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poses of clarification is inexcusable on the part of the writer, indicating 
lack of vision of the historical patterns. It is boring, if not positively 
bewildering, to the reader. History is fundamentally selective: 


Most sciences [organized bodies of knowledge], in proportion as they increase 
and improve, invent methods by which they facilitate their reasonings; and, 
employing general theorems [syntheses], are enabled to comprehend, in a few 
propositions, a great number of inferences and conclusions. History also, being 
a collection of facts which are multiplying without end, is obliged to adopt such 
arts of abridgment, to retain the more material events, and to drop all the minute 
circumstances, which are only interesting during the time, or to the persons 
engaged in the transactions (H. 11, 143-144; m1, 407). 


The general principles according to which Hume tests and organizes 
the factual materials of history may be stated simply. They partake of 
that mingling of skepticism, hypothesis, and experimentalism known to 
the modern world as scientific method. First, historical unity is to be 
achieved through the application of the process of cause-and-effect: his- 
torical records are moral or probable evidences from which the historian 
draws ‘‘a conclusion concerning the actions of men, deriv’d from the 
consideration of their motives, temper and situation’ (P. 1, 186). 
Every historical action, dealing as it does with human beings, is to be 
psychologized and naturalized; explanations must be in terms con- 
formable to the known and unchangeable principles of human nature 
(H. v, 21). In this examination of human affairs, the conception of the 
Christian Epic as embodying the whole scope of history has finally passed 
despite the desperate attempt of a Bossuet to cling to it. For Hume, for 
Voltaire, for Montesquieu, and for the modern world, history is secular 
history. In secular history, all motivations other than the strictly human- 
ly possible are ruled out; and the normal motivation must be in terms of 
the humanly probable. Abnormal conditions do occur but must be treated 
as abnormal: 


It is the business of history to distinguish between the miraculous and the 
marvellous; to reject the first in all narrations merely profane and human; to 
doubt the second; and when obliged by unquestionable testimony . . . to admit 
of something extraordinary, to receive as little of it as is consistent with the 
known facts and circumstances (H. m1, 143; vit, 288). 


Second, the historian is the free, impartial, and courageous judge. He is 
free, on the one hand, to say what he pleases about the most renowned 
kings and statesmen as long as he is fair and disinterested in his ap- 
praisals (H. vi, 191). He is courageous, knowing that “in public affairs, 
men are often better pleased, that the truth, though known to every 
body, should be wrapped up under a decent cover, than if it were exposed 
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in open day-light to the eyes of all the world” (H. m, 151-152). He 
adjudicates, on the one hand, among the divergent or even contrary ac- 
counts of the historical documents (H. 1, 104-105). He takes cognizance 
of the credit due each source, credit based on the known veracity, degree 
of prejudice, consistency, motivation of the author, and the language, 
method of transmission, and state of preservation of the document (H. 
m1, 80). The historian adjudicates again among the divergent or even 
contrary explanations of all earlier historians who have dealt with the 
same materials (H. 1, 474). With his Razor of Occam he shaves down 
needlessly complicated explanations. With his knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of human nature he selects the most humanly probable from among 
the diverse accounts (H. vii, 351). Yet not infrequently the impartial 
judge can find no prevalence of probability and must present to the 
reader alternate sets of data with the recommendation of ‘“‘absolute sus- 
pence of judgment” (H. vu, 153), or alternate hypotheses from which to 
choose according to desire. Conjecture, the next lower step, is legitimate, 
but the reader must be forewarned (H. m1, 88). In pre-literary history, on 
the contrary, conjecture is the normal mode of procedure (H. 1, 209, 471-— 
472). 

Yet, dealing as he does with irreducible brute facts, the historian must 
not press the postulate of parsimony too far. He must not forget that 
“what is most probable in human affairs is not always true; and a very 
minute circumstance, overlooked in our speculations, serves often to 
explain events, which may seem the most surprising and unaccountable” 
(H. vu, 5). Chance does play a part in human affairs, although as the 
number of persons involved in a given action increases, chance seemingly 
becomes less and less influential (P. m1, 175). The historian, furthermore, 
must always preserve the true historical attitude of viewing events in 
their contexts. The perspective of time frequently lends him added ad- 
vantages over those contemporary with the happenings. Lord Clarendon, 
for instance, was too painfully close to Charles I to be able to describe 
the royal execution in full detail. But time purges pain to pleasure, and 
even to the Royalist sympathizer a century later, the event now seems 
“the most pathetic and most interesting, and, by consequence, the most 
agreeable” (P. 111, 264). 

The essential point for the historian is never to degenerate into the 
dogmatist of party or of creed. “Extremes of all kinds are to be avoided; 
and though no one will ever please either faction by moderate opinions, 
it is there we are most likely to meet truth and certainty” (H. vi, 323). 
An open-mindedness, a tolerant, skeptical attitude is as essential to the 
historian as to the philosopher. For, in truth, the historian is a philoso- 


pher. 
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Philosophers, however, like other classes of human beings, do not all 
agree. And considerable dispute still remains after two hundred years 
as to just what is the real signification of Hume’s philosophy. The situa- 
tion is even more complicated when considering the works of Hume not 
narrowly metaphysical. Yet so far as Hume the historian is concerned, 
one important truth may be placed beyond question. Hume is not a 
“Rationalist historian,” that is, if the term Rationalist is taken in its 
ordinary philosophical significance.* The confusion of most modern critics 
is between temporal and logical terminology. Hume, to be sure, is an 
historian of that period of time frequently—and usefully—described as 
the Age of Reason or the Enlightenment. But perhaps more than any 
other single thinker of that period, he is personally responsible for its 
philosophical demise by his exposure of the weaknesses of its naive faith 
in Reason, that Heavenly City of the eighteenth-century philosophers. 

The philosopher who refused to place his trust in that Reason, who 
attacked metaphysical necessity in the causal relationship, who scoffed 
at the intellectualism of a social contract, is not by any legerdemain of 
nomenclature to be labeled a Rationalist philosopher. Nor, when 
writing history, is he to be labeled a Rationalist historian. For just as in 
his speculative philosophy Hume devotes himself primarily to the battle 
against Rationalistic pretensions, so in his historical writings he con- 
sistently disclaims all allegiance to the a priori or to historical dialectic 
of any variety. He accepts neither the idea of decay nor the idea of prog- 
ress, but believes in the possibility of both progress and decay. He not 
infrequently resorts to historical explanations of an anti-rationalistic 
variety.’ Furthermore, there seems to be no justification, logical or 
temporal, however convenient, in classifying as Rationalists all those 
who have not yet arrived at Kantian Transcendental Idealism. Hume 
subscribes neither to Rationalism nor to Idealism, although historically 
he looks in both directions; nor in his anti-rationalism does he become 
ensnared in any of the multifarious obscurantisms which were to become 
so popular in the nineteenth century. Hume takes his stand in an in- 


6 Cf. André Lalande, Vocabulaire technique et critique de la philosophie (Paris, 1926), 1, 
680, s.v. Rationalisme, B: ‘Doctrine d’aprés laquelle toute connaissance certaine vient de 
principes irrécusables, a priori, évidents, dont elle est la conséquence nécessaire, et, d’eux 
seuls, les sens ne pouvent fournir qu’une vue confuse et provisoire de la vérité.”” To be sure, 
if the word is not used in the philosophical sense, but in the more commonplace sense of 
“the practice of guiding one’s opinions and actions solely by what is considered reason- 
able” (Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary), then all modern historians must lay claim to the 
title and a Rationalist school becomes supererogatory. 

7 The following may serve as specimens of Hume’s affective or alogical interpretations of 
history: H. 1, 64; u1, 306; rv, 37; vi, 104-105; vim, 63. 
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tensified empiricism, checked and re-checked by systematic doubting, in 
brief, in the experimental method of reasoning. 

This dispute concerning terminology is by no means purely verbal, 
since, once Hume is permitted to be placed unchallenged among the 
Rationalist historians, he inevitably begins to share some, and finally all, 
of the characteristics of Rationalism, no matter how many reservations 
the categorizer may originally have had in mind. Such is the magic of 
words. But in sober fact, Hume does not have those characteristics, and 
the critical atmosphere must be kept clear. 

Hume’s philosophy of human nature starts with man as he is, not with 
man as he might be or should be. History to Hume is not to be fitted into 
any preconceived formula or formulae designed to teach his readers a 
particular system of society or of government for the ultimate better- 
ment of mankind—that is the way of Voltaire. If Hume eschews the a 
priori in history, he just as rigorously eschews another method of propa- 
ganda as used by a second distinguished contemporary, Montesquieu— 
the examination of the past to discover the best system of society for the 
present. Socially subversive propaganda of either the Voltaire or the 
Montesquieu variety is not Hume’s. Hume, in short, does not employ 
the past to change the present. 

“I think,” pronounces Bolingbroke, acting as spokesman for his age, 
“that history is philosophy teaching by examples.’’* All pragmatically- 
minded ages agree with Bolingbroke; and, indeed, Bolingbroke makes the 
pronouncement, not on his own authority, but on that of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. All ages, however, do not share Bolingbroke’s particular 
brand of philosophy. The Middle Ages inculcated a providential philoso- 
phy of history; the age of the Enlightenment, a naturalistic or anti- 
providential philosophy of history. But both believed that history is 
essentially didactic. Hume’s philosophy of history is naturalistic, though 
differing from the set type of its age in a broader empirical basis and a 
more comprehensive perspective. 

Philosophy, declares Hume in substance, is the product of history, 
itself the narrative of the course taken by human nature past, present, 
and future. The historian, as such, is concerned primarily with the mani- 
festations of human nature in the past; the political and social reasoner 
with the manifestations in the present; the philosopher with the manifes- 
tations in the future. As an empirical student of human nature, Hume 
is always the philosopher, the political and social reasoner, and the 
historian. Writing of history in the Enguiry Concerning Human Under- 


® Bolingbroke, Letters on the Study and Use of History, Letter 11, Works (London, 1754), 
11, 266. 
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standing, Hume emphasizes its intimate connection with the study of 
human nature: 

Its chief use is only to discover the constant and universal principles of human 
nature, by shewing men in all varieties of circumstances and situations, and 
furnishing us with materials, from which we may form our observations, and 
become acquainted with the regular springs of human action and behaviour. 
These records of wars, intrigues, factions, and revolutions, are so many collections 
of experiments, by which the politician or moral philosopher fixes the principles 
of his science; in the same manner as the physician or natural philosopher be- 
comes acquainted with the nature of plants, minerals, and other external objects, 
by the experiments, which he forms concerning them (P. Iv, 68). 


The same materials, differently organized, afford the bases for all of 
Hume’s writings. “Human Nature is the only science of man,” he had 
written in his earliest masterpiece (P. I, 552). Hume did not turn to his- 
tory, as is so often indicated, because he was blocked in philosophy 
through skepticism: he never really deserted philosophy for history. In 
turning to history he was not leaving philosophy, but merely enlarging 
the empirical data of philosophy over the conclusions. But in so doing 
the conclusions themselves were not to be overlooked, because, he writes, 
“it seems the duty of an historian to point out the proper inferences and 
conclusions” (H. vm, 330). And these inferences and conclusions, broadly 
conceived, are to be regarded as the lessons of history. History is thus not 
an entity in itself, but is in general part-and-parcel of the larger subject 
of ethics, the study of human conduct; it is the foundation of all the social 
studies. Specifically, history is the means of explaining present ‘‘national 
characters and manners” (H. 11, 472) through the understanding of their 
growth and development in the course of human culture. It assists in this 
understanding of the present because an historical fact, well supported, 
is often more convincing than abstract argument and reasoning (H. tv, 
37). History is thus didactic though not subversive. Hume employs the 
past fundamentally to clarify the present. 

2. Lessons of History.—The lessons of history as conceived by Hume 
are not mere attempts to establish specific historical parallels to enable 
the present to profit by the past. Parallels of sufficient exactness to be 
advantageous are seldom to be found. The lessons of history are rather 
the unchanging ethical and psychological principles that guide human 
nature in action: “History, the great mistress of wisdom, furnishes ex- 
amples of all kinds; and every prudential, as well as moral precept, may 
be authorised by those events which her enlarged mirror is able to present 
to us” (H. vu, 150). History is the mother of and the perpetual hand- 
maiden to philosophy. 

The lessons derived from history and exemplified in Hume’s History 
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of England are in epitome the lessons to be found abstractly presented 
in the Treatise of Human Nature and dressed up more popularly in the 
several volumes of Essays. While it would be unwarrantable to pretend 
even to list all those teachings here, some of the principal ones cannot 
be passed over, forming as they do the interpretative commentaries to 
the History of England, insisted upon over and over again. What, then, 
does the panoramic sweep of English history “from the Invasion of 
Julius Caesar to the Revolution in 1688” reveal to “the philosophic 
mind”? Hume’s conception of the value of history may be fairly tested 
through a selection of representative precepts: 

(1) The most fundamental point of all is the recognition of the imper- 
fect state of human nature. From this follows everything, and the facts, 
distasteful though they may be, are apparent to all careful observers. 
Were man the perfect reasoning-machine so speciously created by the 
Rationalist philosophers of the Enlightenment, he would long ago have 
fashioned for himself a perfect system of society and government and 
would never have changed. Paradise would be perpetual, and the history 
of institutions and society poetical myths. History proper would be im- 
possible. ‘‘The idea, however, of a perfect and immortal commonwealth 
will always be found as chimerical as that of a perfect and immortal 
man” (H. vu, 347), for “‘what is man but a heap of contradictions!” 
(P. m1, 238). 

(2) Human nature, despite its maay imperfections, is intrinsically 
moral and, even when most corrupted, is likely enough to overthrow 
its perversions if given fair play (H. rv, 416; v, 266). No matter how 
iniquitous any given institution may be at any given time, man ulti- 
mately reasserts his moral nature and combats wrong (H. tv, 326). Des- 
potism in the very nature of things cannot be permanent. Yet man’s 
native moral principles need not be over-stressed in theoretical discus- 
sions of civil government, as there is no point in turning the natural into 
the a priori, fact into theory. The right of revolution, for instance, is 
natural and need not—indeed should not—be made part of any written 
national constitution (H. vit, 148). 

(3) Though fixed in principle, human nature is incapable of satisfac- 
tion with the static. This seemingly “‘unfortunate state of human nature”’ 
H. 11, 485) is the first cause of man’s restlessness and desire for action, 
and consequently also of the “mutability that has attended all human 
institutions” (H. 1m, 304) throughout the course of history and that pre- 
sumably will continue to attend them. ‘““Human society is in perpetual 
flux” (P. m1, 452). Change is the primary law of history. 

(4) Yet if change is certain, progress is not. Advance is normally in 
an “imperfect and irregular manner” (H. 1, 405), and history sometimes 
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the history of errors. A long-range view of history, however, inclines 
one to see cycles of civilization. Man advances to a degree and then re- 
cedes. “‘But there is a point of depression, as well as of exaltation, from 
which human affairs naturally return in a contrary direction, and beyond 
which they seldom pass either in their advancement or decline’’ (H. 11, 
298). The age of Augustus is such a point of exaltation, the age of William 
the Conqueror such a point of depression. The latest full advancement 
is the age of the Enlightenment. The Middle Age, therefore, is an actual 
middle period of cultural depression between cultural peaks. Definite 
though historical cycles may appear to be in certain cases, they are in 
no sense regular or possible to predict, nor are they exactly recurring. 
They illustrate no dialectical law of history but merely the simple psy- 
chological principle that any high degree of perfection extinguishes emu- 
lation, the necessary incentive to human progress (H. 111, 298; 1v, 149; 
P. m1, 195-197). 

(5) Custom and not reason is the ruling guide of man. What has been 
done largely determines what will be done (H. tv, 102; v, 451-452; v1, 
202). Reason, speculative and passive, cannot initiate action; custom 
stimulates the emotions which in turn motivate action. This is the psy- 
chological explanation of the historically attested generalization that 
change in human institutions is typically slow and haphazard, but also 
why on rare occasions it takes cataclysmic form. The Protestant Refor- 
mation, salutary though it was, owed its success less to reasoned argu- 
ment than to “enthusiasm” and violence (H. 1v, 37-38). In the constitu- 
tion of human nature reason has little force against emotionally incited 
action. Rapid changes, innovations without precedent, are dangerous 
(H. vi, 421); revolutions seldom ultimately benefit the masses of people, 
ordinarily ending in new despotisms (H. vu, 118). 

(6) Civilization is primarily the result of the broadening of man’s 
ideas( H. vi, 21). Basically egocentric, man is compelled by his psycho- 
logical environment to become socially sympathetic. Civil government is 
instituted when he sees his own welfare so clearly as to wish to safeguard 
the rights of others equally with his own (H. 11, 194). Education and 
learning, the results of that insight, normally tend “to enlarge the mind 
and humanize the temper” (H. v1, 446). And history shows that the 
Revival of Letters of the fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries was fol- 
lowed by the intellectual revolution of the late sixteenth and seventeenth, 
an expansion of ideas that made possible the high civilization of the 
Enlightenment. 

(7) The most valuable elements of civilization are liberty, equity, and 
property rights, and whatever societal institutions insure these elements 
are alike valuable (H. 11, 88). Laws afford “the noblest and most per- 
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manent security” (H. tv, 356); and, therefore, reverence for the estab- 
lished government in so far as it upholds the laws is the first duty of every 
citizen (H. vim, 323). While it is notoriously unobservant to hold that 
forms of government are unimportant (P. 111, 98), at the extreme, any 
government is preferable to none, because “‘all anarchy is the immediate 
cause of tyranny” (H. 1, 208). 

(8) Civilization is a precious boon to mankind, difficult of attainment 
and not lightly to be cast aside. The progress of society almost inevitably 
brings a change from the simple to the complex (H. 1, 125-126). All 
contrasts exalting the simplicity of the noble savage over the complexity 
of the civilized man are consequently ridiculous and based on idle specu- 
lation, not on fact. The history of human institutions amply demonstrates 
the worth of society over crude nature (H. m1, 305-306; 1v, 276). So 
too “our vulgar prepossession, in favour of the morals of former and rude 
ages, is very absurd, and ill-grounded” (H. v, 533). On a different plane, 
sentimentality for the antique stifles realism. ““The magnificent ideas 
formed of the Roast Beef of Old England” (H. 111, 461-462) in the popular 
song, for instance, are completely erroneous, and it is pleasanter not to 
think of its lack of cleanliness. 

(9) Civilizations are not achieved in the same manner in all places. 
The unalterable general principles of psychology are differently affected 
by different sets of circumstances. ‘“The human mind is of a very imita- 
tive nature” (P. 11, 248); in the course of time, therefore, the over- 
whelming force of custom or habit comes to divide separated groups of 
people culturally. National characters, the ultimate results of these psy- 
chological and cultural constraints, latterly become recognizable factors 
of political significance. Toward the formation of national characters the 
influences of climate, geography, and individual rulers are never more 
than contributory (H. 1, 472). 

(10) The English national character is the product of English history. 
Georgian England affords the best contemporary example of civilized 
government and society. And the English people ought to cherish “that 
noble liberty, that sweet equality, and that happy security, by which 
they are at present distinguished above all nations in the universe” 
(H. v, 471). This historical achievement, reached at long last with the 
“Glorious Revolution,” again illustrates the principle of fortuitous prog- 
ress, but is thereby nonetheless praiseworthy. 

(11) Utility, not speculative truth, is the ultimate criterion in public 
affairs as in private (H. vim, 13). There are many “subjects, where it is 
not allowable for human nature to expect any positive truth or certainty” 
(H. vi, 309), and the sooner man recognizes the domain of such subjects, 
the happier he will be. There may even be theoretical social principles, 
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such as those of the seventeenth-century Levellers, which, ‘though they 
seem reasonable, are perhaps too perfect for human nature” (H. vit, 256). 
Government is to be obeyed, not through appeal to the obligations of a 
fictional social contract, but because it functions legitimately, that is, 
because it actually does safeguard human rights. So too, disagreement 
concerning the constantly fluctuating speculative principles of govern- 
ment, metaphysics, or theology never causes rupture among the truly 
wise. 

3. Reconsiderations.—In attempting to re-evaluate Hume’s History of 
England it is necessary to consider with some care the most prominent 
charges brought against it. Of these, the first two received the greater 
emphasis in Hume’s own lifetime, and the last three in more recent years; 
but all have always been to some degree in the offing. 

(1) That it is Tory history. Perhaps enough has already been said inci- 
dentally to show that, oddly enough, Dr. Johnson and Carlyle are both 
right in their contrary estimates of Hume’s partisanship. Dr. Johnson 
calls Hume “‘a Tory by chance,” implying his Scottish birth.* But Hume’s 
Scottish birth never drove him, as might have been expected in the eight- 
eenth century, into the Jacobite camp, “‘the most terrible ism of them 
all,” as he put it, “that of Jacobitism” (L. 1, 264). The description by Dr. 
Johnson would be closer to the mark if it implied merely the circum- 
stances of Hume’s heredity, for Hume was by temperament as well as 
by thought a conservative in the sense of being suspicious of change. 
Carlyle, on the contrary, maintains that Hume is “the father of all suc- 
ceeding Whigs.’’° And Carlyle is right if his reference is to the adoption 
of Hume’s doctrine of utilitarianism by nineteenth-century liberals. 

The paradox of Hume the Whig-Tory is easily enough resolved. 
Hume’s radical skepticism cuts through the nonsense of certain myths 
in the folk-lore of political theory. This critical and reformative attitude 
might be called Whiggish. But Hume follows his incisive criticism with an 
equally radical skepticism of the constructive powers of reason and ends 
with the caution that human progress is uncertain, slow, and difficult 
to plan in advance. This insistence on the power of tradition might be 
called Tory. Abstract skepticism, the history of thought reveals, fre- 
quently reacts curiously in life: Pyrrho, the philosophical skeptic, was 
an arch-reactionary in government and society; Hume the “academical”’ 
skeptic and critic of the methods of science, was a sound conservative in 
government and society. 

However mixed its general tone, Hume’s History of England was not 
written for the sole delectation of the Tory party. It is not party history 

® Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill; rev. and enl. by L. F. Powell (Oxford, 1934), 
Iv, 194. 10 Carlyle, review of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, the close. 
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of any variety. Hume felt strongly that “men of letters ought always to 
regard their sympathy of taste as a more powerful band of union, than 
any difference of party or opinion as a source of animosity” (H. v1, 344). 
It is as unsound to regard Hume’s History of England as a party docu- 
ment of Toryism as it is to regard Locke’s Two Treatises of Civil Govern- 
ment as a party document of Whiggism. Both are the fruits of deep 
philosophical conviction. Unlike the earlier historians of England of his 
century, Hume did not give up to party what was meant for mankind. 
His political history is critical, not apologetical. It is perhaps needless to 
press the points of his insistence all his life on the wider problems of 
humanity and of his reiterated denunciations of partisan rancor. It is 
seriously misleading to accept at face value Hume’s late boast of 1776 
in My Own Life, that of the alterations made in revising ‘“‘the Reigns of 
the two first Stuarts, I have made all of them invariably to the Tory 
Side” (L. 1, 5). Such a human reaction was fostered by the gibes of the 
Whigs and the general popular unrest centering around the Wilkes affair, 
all of which served to impress Hume again with the soundness of his first 
positions regarding human nature. Those first positions were never al- 
tered to aid in the defense and exposition of Toryism. 

Hume is really of both parties and of neither. Toryism is evident in 
the defense of the Stuarts, the exaltation of tradition, the distrust of 
popular movements, the attack on the “social contract.’’ Whiggism is 
evident in the reverence for liberty and toleration, the ridicule of the 
“divine right of kings’’ and of “passive obedience,” the distrust of oli- 
garchy, the praise of the “‘Glorious Revolution,”’ and the approbation of 
the commercial and industrial classes as the rulers of the state. In prac- 
tice, Hume distrusted the people; in theory, he favored republicanism. 
And, it must not be overlooked that his one venture into political 
Utopias, however guarded in statement, actually took the form of a re- 
stricted republic (P. 11, 480-493). 

Hume’s self-celebrated impartiality lies in the mediation between the 
two prevalent historical interpretations, Whig and Tory. From the be- 
ginning, he realized that he would not please party extremes (L. 1, 171). 
In a letter of 1748, he takes pride in two recently published essays be- 
cause, “One is against the original Contract, the System of the Whigs, 
another against passive Obedience, the System of the Tories’’ (L. 1, 112). 
In the History of England two lessons are inferred from the catastrophe 


" A detailed analysis of this statement of Hume’s, based on the correlation of all the 
important editions of the volumes concerned, is presented in the writer’s “Was Hume a 
Tory Historian? Facts and Reconsiderations” in Journal of the History of Ideas, m (1941), 
225-236. 
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of the Civil War, one Whig and one Tory: the menace of princes who 
“assume more authority than the laws have allowed them,” and “‘the 
madness of the people, the furies of fanaticism, and the danger of mer- 
cenary armies” (H. vu, 150). And Hume was speaking no more than fact 
when he admitted, “I am not displeasd to be abusd by the violent of 
both Parties” (L. 1, 317). If it is objected that truth may be from a third 
standard unconnected with either party, it must be remembered that 
the historians of the eighteenth century recognized only the Whig and 
the Tory, and that Hume alone subscribed to neither. 

Fittingly the historian is above party. But the man must belong, as 
Hume realized: ““My views of things are more conformable to Whig 
principles; my representations of persons to Tory prejudices. Nothing 
can so much prove that men commonly regard more persons than things, 
as to find that Iam commonly numbered among the Tories” (L. 1, 237). 
Gibbon, like Hume, saw the danger of party-spirit to the historical writer, 
but, unlike Hume, declined to face it. “‘I should hardly chuse,’’ he con- 
fides in his Journal in 1762, ‘‘to write on this [modern] part of our history, 
where every character is a problem, and every reader a friend or an 
enemy; where a writer is supposed to hang out a badge of party, and is 
devoted to destruction by the opposite faction.” 

Unquestionably finding a close temperamental affinity in the new con- 
servatism, of which he may be said to be one of the philosophical founders 
along with Burke, Hume necessarily gravitated toward the more nearly 
subscribing party, the Tory. In a passage that may have a personal bear- 
ing of grim humor he admits that party zeal is ‘‘a passion, which, being 
nourished by a social temper, and clothing itself under the appearance of 
principle, it is almost impossible for a virtuous man, who has acted in 
public life, ever thoroughly to eradicate” (H. vu, 195). And because 
that is true, political parties, “while they oft threaten the total dissolu- 
tion of the government, are the real causes of its permanent life and 
vigour” (H. vi, 560). 

(2) That it is anti-clerical and anti-religious. The controversy over 
Hume’s religious beliefs has waged almost unabated from his day to this, 
and there seems little fresh that can profitably be added here. Histori- 
cally speaking, however, it is well to bear in mind that it is much easier 
to be accepted as a “good Christian” today almost anywhere than it was 
in eighteenth-century Scotland. The case for Hume’s religion has been 
argued by several modern writers, and much of what they say would be 
entirely acceptable if Hume were only alive today. Suffice to say, his 
contemporaries, on the whole, did not think him a “good Christian.” 


12 Gibbon’s Journal to January 2d, 1763, ed. D. M. Low (London, 1929), p. 103. 
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The thinly spread theism professed in the History of England and else- 
where was not sufficient to atone to them for the trenchant criticisms 
of the way religions work in practice throughout the course of history. 
Hume does not argue the theory of religion—he makes the exception 
only in the posthumously published Dialogues concerning Natural Reli- 
gion, a work requiring separate consideration.” He is interested almost 
exclusively in the eficcts of religion on civilization, and his general im- 
pressions on that score color the History of England with passages that 
have frequently been branded “anti-religious” and ‘‘anti-clerical.”’ 

If ‘anti-religious’ means disbelief in the religious urge, then Hume 
is not anti-religious. For he recognizes religion as an important natural 
principle, based on combined fear and the desire for knowledge of ulti- 
mate secrets, but fortified and directed by outside interests (P. tv, 309- 
363). His criticisms are never of the former, for as his highly respected 
Bishop Butler put it, “Things and actions are what they are, and the 
consequences of them will be what they will be.’”’ Hume’s criticisms are 
not of psychological facts but solely of the direction given to natural 
religious emotions. This impetus he finds to be frequently unfortunate 
and is not reticent in stating his findings as antidotes of a sort to the 
theological or providential coloring lent history by writers of all churches 
in all ages and by most historians until the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. These criticisms of Hume’s have been called “anti-religious,’’ but 
are more properly “‘anti-ecclesiastical”’ or ‘‘anti-clerical.” 

Hume’s anti-clericalism is seldom bigoted or dogmatic; it is strictly 
critical. Not infrequently in the course of the History of England he 
stops to pay tribute to the medieval Catholic Church for passing on the 
rudiments of classical culture and for its general stabilizing influence on 
society (H. 1, 357-358; 11, 156-157). The Protestant churches could find 
little fault with his strictures on the papal pretensions and ecclesiastical 
abuses of the Middle Ages (H. tv, 31-33); such were then the accepted 
commonplaces of all Protestant historical writings. The Church of Eng- 
land could find little fault with his diatribes on religious “enthusiasm,” 
his praise of its services as well adapted to human psychology, and his 
general defence of the via media (H. v1, 41-42). The Nonconformist 
churches could gain little comfort, to be sure, from his acceptance of the 
Establishment, but ought to have been so well inured to the widespread 
anti-“enthusiasm” of the period as not to feel any personal antipathy 
on that score. 

All churches were united, however, in resenting Hume’s extrusion of 
supernaturalism as an explanatory force in history. All churches were 

3 Cf., ¢.g., the articles of the writer in Mind, xiv (July, 1936), 334-349 and in Philosophy, 
xm (January, 1938), 84-86. 
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united, again, in resenting Hume’s tone when writing on religious ques- 
tions. His tone implies that religion must be tolerated as it satisfies vague 
but natural human yearnings which it is impolitic to trifle with, but that 
to the “philosophic mind”’ such yearnings belong more to ruder ages than 
the Enlightenment. If Hume antagonizes all political parties by being 
above party, he also antagonizes all churches by being outside churches. 

(3) That its attempt at social or cultural history is a failure. In contrast 
with Voltaire’s “brilliant” chapters on meurs, Hume’s similar chapters 
have in recent years been characterized, “his most signal failure... . 
rag-bags, as it were, specifically invented to receive whatever odds and 
ends cannot be utilized in the main body of the history.’ It has also 
lately been maintained at the opposite extreme, that “in a true sense 
Hume was the father of the ‘new’ history.’ 

The possible indebtedness of Hume to Voltaire for the systematic in- 
clusion of social in general modern. history is still disputed. The relevant 
facts will, therefore, bear restating. In his first work, the Treatise of Hu- 
man Nature, published in 1739 when he was but twenty-eight years old, 
Hume had manifested considerable interest in the problems of historical 
evidence and had indicated in the “Advertisement” his intention of pro- 
ceeding to the related topics of “Morals, Politics, and Criticism,” of 
which “politics” was understood to include history. This promise he 
soon began to fulfill, bringing out in 1741 the “frivolous” essay Of the 
Study of History and in 1742 serious historiographical speculations in the 
essays Of the Rise and Progress of the Arts and Sciences and Of Eloquence. 
By 1747 he was contemplating certain unnamed “historical projects,” 
in the composition of which he felt that he would benefit by actual con- 
tact with a military campaign as afforded in the St. Clair expedition 
(L. 1, 99). In January of the following year he could confess, “‘I have long 
had an intention, in my riper years, of composing some History,” and 
allude to “stores of study & plans of thinking for many years” (L. 1, 109). 
In 1748 also appeared the essay Of National Characters and in 1751 the 
essay Of the Populousness of Ancient Nations, both important indications 
of his ideas on history. 

So much is beyond dispute, and if sometimes forgotten, is perhaps as 
much the fault of Hume as of his critics. For Hume had written in My 
Own Life: 


In 1752, the Faculty of Advocates chose me their Librarian, an Office from which 
I received little or no Emolument, but which gave me the Command of a large 
Library. I then formed the Plan of writing the History of England; but being 
frightened with the Notion of continuing a Narrative, through a Period of 1700 


M J. B. Black, op. cit., p. 115. % W. C. Abbott, op. cit., p. 129. 
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years, I commenced with the Accession of the House of Stuart; an Epoch, when, 
I thought, the Misrepresentations of Faction began chiefly to take place. (L. 1, 4. 
The italics are mine.) 


Two half-truths, as will be seen, give a false coloring to this account. Be 
that as it may, by September 1752 Hume was hard at work on the reign 
of James I, writing Adam Smith, “I confess, that the Subject appears 
to me very fine; & I enter upon it with great Ardour & Pleasure. You 
need not doubt of my Perseverance” (L. 1, 168). The first Stuart volume 
appeared in October, 1754, the second in 1757; the two Tudor volumes 
followed in 1759, and the two on early English history in 1762. 

The chronology of Voltaire’s historical efforts, like that of many of his 
works, is difficult to determine; but the major publications were as fol- 
lows: Histoire de Charles XII (1731), Siécle de Louis XIV (1751), Abrégé 
de V histoire universelle (1753), Essai sur l'histoire générale et sur les meurs 
et Vesprit des nations, depuis Charlemagne jusqu’d nos jours (1756).-The 
situation is somewhat complicated by the facts that two chapters of the 
Siécle de Louis XIV were printed and suppressed in 1739, and that frag- 
ments of the Abrégé de l’histoire universelle, itself the forerunner of the 
Essai sur les meurs, appeared in 1745 and 1750-51."* 

As early as 1755 Hume was accused of having borrowed the concept 
of social history from Voltaire’s Siécle de Louis XIV. He offers a cate- 
gorical denial: “In this Countrey [England], they call me his [Voltaire’s] 
Pupil, and think that my History is an Imitation of his Siecle de Louis 
XIV. This Opinion flatters very much my Vanity; but the Truth is, 
that my History was plan’d, & in a great measure compos’d, before the 
Appearance of that agreeable Work” (L. 1, 226). In consideration of 
Hume’s avowed historical interests from 1739 onwards and of his general 
intellectual integrity, most modern critics have been willing to take this 
testimony at its face value, although expressing a degree of puzzlement 
at its apparent discrepancy with the statement in My Own Life. 

Such faith in Hume is entirely justified and the whole situation clari- 
fied by four apparently unnoticed manuscripts in the National Library 
of Scotland at Edinburgh (MSS 732-734, 786) and one in the Hunting- 
ton Library at San Marino, California (MS HM12263). The first, ‘““Mem- 
oranda for my History of England written in July 1745 or 46,” and 
signed in Hume’s hand at “James Court, 1750,” is a 64 page narrative 
epitome of English history from the Roman Invasion through the reign 
of Henry II, together with a few scattered remarks on Henry VIII. The 
second is marked “‘No. 2. Memorandum of Notes and dates for my his- 


6 Cf. Georges Bengesco, Voltaire: Bibliographie de ses wuvres (Paris, 1882-85), 1, 327- 
332; 340-342. 
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tory of England—1749” and is also signed at James Court, but with no 
date. It consists of 28 sheets of notes arranged chronologically from Eg- 
bert through George II, the latest entry being of 1739. The third manu- 
script is marked “No. 5. See Miscellaneous Notes Memoranda &c for 
my history of England written during the year 1749,” and is signed at 
‘James Court. 1759.”” These notes in 25 sheets cover the reigns of Eliza- 
beth through William III. The fourth manuscript of ‘Extracts from 
L’Histoire Militaire de Louis le Grand’”’ from 1681 to 1712 is undated. 
The fifth, the Huntington Library manuscript, is marked ‘‘Memoranda 
and Notes for my history of England made in the year 1749,” is signed 
and dated “23 May 1755” “At James Court Lawnmarket,” and is 
labeled “‘To be placed among my miscellaneous papers in bundle D.”’ It 
consists of 54 pages of notes covering the English kings, chiefly in their 
relations with Scotland, from Edward I through Henry VI. 

If July, 1745 when Hume was tutor to Lord Annandale is accepted as 
the more likely date for the first Memorandum than July, 1746 when he 
was on the St. Clair expedition, it is established that for the period from 
1745 to 1750 Hume was devoting much of his spare time to research for 
and even to the actual composition of his projected history of England. 
For it seems obvious from the references to other sets of notes that the 
five extant are no more than a scattering of what Hume may originally 
have made. And certainly also, despite his later writing the History of 
England backwards through fear of the formidable task of facing 1700 
years consecutively, he had made in this early period no inconsiderable 
effort to span the whole course of British history from the Roman Con- 
quest to George II. 

If sources for Hume’s historical attitude must be found, the most 
general may be said to be Bacon’s pleas for the history of the human intel- 
lect in the Advancement of Learning (1603) and in the expanded Latin ver- 
sion, De dignitate et augmentis scientiarum (1623). The same sources, if 
so desired, will also do for Voltaire. A more recent source is Bolingbroke’s 
series of letters in The Craftsman from September 1730 to May 1731, 
the “Remarks upon the History of England.” 

As is not infrequently the case in the history of thought, the “new” 
seems to have appeared plurally, simultaneously, and independently. 
After almost a century and a half of neglect, Bacon’s discussion of the 
uncultivated fields of history suddenly assumed importance. But if Hume 
is assuredly a father of the ‘“‘new” history, the suspicion still remains that 
his child, in contrast with Voltaire’s, was deformed at birth. On that 
score, candor requires the admission that, though Hume is beyond all 
question the sounder reasoner on the component parts of cultural history, 
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ethics, sociology, science, politics, literature, the arts, Voltaire is the 
more polished cultural historian. 

Hume’s main difficulty so far as the modern reader is concerned lies 
in his methods of organization. The intimacy between his studies of his- 
tory and his studies of human nature and society has already been 
stressed. To Hume, philosophy and the social studies were but different 
emphases of the same basic materials. Deeply imbedded in his History 
of England, therefore, are the concepts of the social and of the economic 
as well as of the political man. His breadth of vision is indicated in a 
passing remark designating Napier, “the famous inventor of the log- 
arithms, the person to whom the title of a GREAT MAN is more justly 
due, than to any other whom his country [Scotland] ever produced”’ 
(H. vit, 44). The wealth of illustrative and explanatory comments of a 
social nature cannot possibly be abstracted from the main body of the 
work; they form for the first time an integral part of any history of Eng- 
land. So much is unquestionably to the good. But in addition there are 
the sections at the end of important periods which, under the names of 
“Appendix” or “Miscellaneous Transactions,” are specifically devoted 
to non-political history. It is the organization—or the alleged lack of 
organization—of these sections that has led to their being named “rag- 
bags” and to the extolling of Voltaire’s analogous chapters. 

If Voltaire and Hume at about the same time brought forth political 
histories which were more than political histories, that was because each 
had something of the same breadth of vision. In the first chapter of the 
Siécle de Louis XIV, Voltaire explains his purpose: “On veut essayer de 
peindre 4 la postérité, non les actions d’un seul homme, mais l’esprit des 
hommes dans le siécle le plus éclairé qui fut jamais.” In the History of 
England Hume endeavored, as has been seen, to explain the psychological 
significance of modern British institutions by demonstrating their grad- 
ual and fortuitous, rather than rationally planned, developments. With 
both, it is the minds and the spirit and the society of men. With both too, 
unlike Montesquieu, it is by the use of the old chronological history with 
interpolations and additions. 

Though Voltaire followed chronology less strictly than Hume, neither 
Voltaire nor Hume seriously entertained the thought of making social 
mutations the main framework of history. With somewhat similar or- 
ganization, Voltaire’s restricted subject permits of greater unity than 
does Hume’s, and Hume’s undoubtedly suffers in the contrast. Hume is 
satisfied to entitle certain sections uniformly, ““Appendix’’ or ‘‘Miscellane- 
ous Transactions.” But Voltaire is not too much happier in chapters 
more variably entitled ‘‘Particularités et anecdotes du régne de Louis 
XIV,” “Suite des particularités et anecdotes,” ‘Suite des particularités 
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et anecdotes,” “Suite des anecdotes,” “Gouvernement intérieur. Justice. 
Commerce. Police. Lois. Discipline militaire. Marine, etc.”’; though to be 
sure, others of his chapters are more topically organized and entitled. 
Social history, like other arts, was not born fullgrown. 

Hume is not really so poor a social historian as he is sometimes made 
out to be. Let us specifically recall the much-abused Appendices. The 
first appears immediately before the advent of William the Conqueror; 
the second after the establishment of Magna Carta; the third after the 
reign of Elizabeth; the fourth after the reign of James I (H. 1, 197-229; 
m, 101-142; v, 451-492; v1, 157-198). These are all patently logical 
stopping-places for historical summaries and appraisals and have be- 
come popular with succeeding historians. But what of the organization 
of these sections? Hume wishes to keep the body of the History of Eng- 
land dominantly narrative and to avoid overmuch exposition. Several 
times in revising, he takes out expository sections, relegating them to 
notes or to appendices “in order to avoid,’’ as he puts it, “fas much as 
possible, the style of dissertation in the body of his history” (H. v1, 563). 
The appendices, however, are definitely in the dissertation style and com- 
mence with well-organized essays on specific themes. The themes, for 
example, of the above chronologically listed appendices are in order: (1) 
Anglo-Saxon government and society; (2) feudal and Anglo-Norman gov- 
ernment and society; (3) the ancient, or pre-Revolutionary, constitution 
of England; (4) the arbitrary forms of government inherited by the 
Stuarts. 

These essays, unified up to a certain point, end somewhat miscellane- 
ously though not chaotically. Nevertheless, it is simply blind to maintain 
that ‘‘to the modern mind, they exhibit no vestige of order or connex- 
ion.’”? Hume is always well aware of what he is doing. He understands 
perfectly the import of climates of opinion (H. 11, 249). He desires to 
show “the genius of the age”’ (H. 1v, 269), remembering that “even trivial 
circumstances, which show the manners of the age, are often more in- 
structive, as well as entertaining, than the great transactions of wars 
and negociations” (H. v, 54). Furthermore, “‘where a just notion is not 
formed of these particulars [government, manners, finances, arms, trade, 
learning], history can be little instructive, and often will not be intelli- 
gible” (H. v1, 157); for indeed, “the chief use of history is, that it affords 
materials for disquisitions of this nature” (H. vm, 330). Hume knows that 
the social approach, the view of human manners, properly forms no in- 
considerable part of general history. 

To further these views, Hume frequently resorts to an additional de- 
vice beyond the appendices. At the end of important reigns, he will have 


17 J. B. Black, Joc. cit., p. 115. 
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sections usually called ‘‘Miscellaneous Transactions” (H. 1, 464-470; n, 
35-38, 222-231, 319-326, 361-370, 486-500; 111, 52-60, 118-122, 212-215, 
296-306, 397-407; Iv, 268-280; vir, 330-348; vim1, 319-338), which, often 
enough, do not develop the data presented into coherent disquisitions. 
There is organization of a sort, however, in the more or less customary 
sequence of: laws, manners, finances, arms, commerce, arts, sciences, 
learning, literature. Within these groupings, to be sure, the organization 
is miscellaneous and the general effect choppy. But it would be possible 
by bringing together parallel sections from each of the “‘Miscellaneous 
Transactions” and arranging them in chronological sequence to derive 
the main structural outlines of Hume’s conception of the history of laws, 
the history of finances, the history of arms, the history of commerce, the 
history of literature, etc.'* Such a synthetic arrangement would amply 
demonstrate Hume’s amazing scope in a day that had not as yet pro- 
duced special studies of each of these topics. Such an arrangement, too, 
would provide a closer parallel with Voltaire’s chapters on maurs. And 
such an arrangement would confirm the suspicion that Hume’s chief 
difficulty as cultural historian lies more in his methods of integration 
than in a neglect to present the necessary materials. 

Still another aspect of Hume’s non-political history is deserving of 
mention. His interest in the theory of economics and in the history of 
commerce and industry is well known to the reader of his Essays. The 
inclusion of such materials in the History of England has the incidental 
effect of supplying an apology for the rise of the modern capitalistic sys- 
tem which had become so integral a part of Georgian civilization (H. m1, 
400; v, 488). Hume sees in anticipation of Veblen the principle of con- 
spicuous consumption (H. 11, 400). Hume sees in anticipation of some 
recent synthetic history an inkling of the multifarious inter-connections 
among religion and capitalism, industrialism, toleration, and liberty. His 
History of England becomes thereby the first popular history explaining 
and defending capitalistic society. His understanding of the contempo- 
rary Industrial Revolution far surpasses that of Voltaire. Hume’s pre- 
eminence in this direction was recognized by the systematizer of capitalis- 
tic economic theory, his friend Adam Smith, whose significant comment 
in the Wealth of Nations is worth noticing: 


Commerce and manufactures gradually introduced order and good government, 
and with them, the liberty and security of individuals, among the inhabitants of 
the country, who had before lived almost in a continual state of war with their 
neighbours, and of servile dependency upon their superiors. This, though it has 


18 The writer has prepared such an experimental synthesis of ‘‘Hume’s History of English 
Literature.” 
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been the least observed, is by far the most important of all their effects. Mr. 
Hume is the only writer who, so far as I know, has hitherto taken notice of it. 


And elsewhere in the same work, Hume is named “by far the most illus- 
trious philosopher and historian of the present age.’”!® 

Hume makes a determined effort to include in the History of England 
all of the many sides of culture, an aim consonant with his broad ap- 
proach to philosophy through the understanding of human nature. Of 
course in the strictest sense he was doomed to failure, and it has taken 
more than a hundred and fifty years after him for cultural history to 
approach the goal of being easily assimilable. But surely modern critics 
ought not to cavil at Hume’s lack of universality so much as at his sense 
of proportion; and his very attempt shows a laudable breadth of outlook 
as an historian. 

(4) That it has no central theme. This charge is sometimes put that 
Hume’s central theme, if he had one, might be said to be the rise of lib- 
erty or the development of the English constitution, but that if so in 
either case the theme is badly handled. And indeed one must agree. But 
actually neither represents Hume’s central theme. 

History, in so far as it is art and in contrast to annals, must have a 
central theme. And in view of Hume’s clearly conceived principles of 
historiography one ought to be chary of denying him recognition of that 
basic and simple fact. The main difficulty lies in the handling of a guiding 
idea through chronologically organized history. Hume stands at the 
crossroads in historical writing: whether to approach history from the 
logic of time or from the logic of subject-matter. And in deciding to con- 
form mainly to the older tradition of time he is not held by mere intel- 
lectual inertia but by awareness of the important psychological principle 
involved in historical cause-and-effect: 


We always follow the succession of time in placing our ideas, and from the con- 
sideration of any object pass more easily to that, which follows immediately 
after it, than to that which went before it. We may learn this, among other 
instances, from the order, which is always observ’d in historical narrations. 
Nothing but an absolute necessity can oblige an historian to break the order of 
time, and in his narration give the precedence to an event, which was in reality 
posterior to another (P. 1, 207-208). 


Though difficult, it is not impossible to guide the narration of chronologi- 
cal history along the lines of a main theme. Hume’s theme has already 
been approached several times in the course of this paper, but it must 
be elaborated upon here in reply to persistent complaints against him. 
In its most general form, Hume’s theme is the rise of civil society 


19 Wealth of Nations, Modern Library ed., pp. 385, 742. 
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through the establishment of stable government. It is this conception 
that led him originally to begin the History of England with James I, that 
afterwards made him wish he had begun with Henry VII, and that finally 
relentlessly drove him back to the Roman Conquest (L, 1, 168, 249, 251, 
314; H. 1, 1-4). Hume learned more and more of the historical formation 
of government as he wrote: the constitutional problem of the early and 
middle seventeenth century presupposed knowledge of the rise of modern 
political ideas in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and these ideas 
themselves became fully clarified only with the previous understanding 
of the older and more chaotic ideas whose place they took. This is the 
attempt to explain something in terms of its development, the essence of 
historical method. 

It thus becomes evident that the rise of liberty and the development 
of the constitution are but specific evidences of the rise of stable govern- 
ment through the growth of social and political institutions, and that 
though either of the two former may become obscured in any given sec- 
tion of the History of England, the latter is never obliterated. Hume in- 
sists upon the paramount importance of forms in government, because 
forms, once established, become habitual; and convention has the great- 
est influence over human nature (H. m1, 97; P. m1, 105-106). At times, 
Hume certainly might point his theme more sharply, but it is never for- 
gotten. Indeed it is the structural idea holding together the many philo- 
sophical or theoretical discussions scattered throughout the work, pas- 
sages that have so frequently been described as excellent in themselves 
but isolated or unrelated. The subjects of the four appendices listed 
above are thus all off-shoots of the central theme, logically as well as 
chronologically connected; and there is not a single chapter in the whole 
work that is unrelated to that theme. 

Now it will furthermore be observed that the carrying out into practice 
of the general theme of the rise of civilized society through the establish- 
ment of stable government necessitates the concept of national history. 
For it seems obvious that the stabilization of government and the rise 
of the national state are historically concomitant; in particular, that it is 
impossible to trace the development of stable government in England 
apart from the growth of English national characteristics. And that 
Hume was aware of this principle is observable in his essays Of the Rise 
and Progress of the Arts and Sciences and Of National Characters, the 
main ideas of which frequently crop up later in the History of England. 
His position, maintained against an imposing array of authorities,*° an- 

20 Hume opposed the combined authorities of Hippocrates, Plato, and Aristotle among 


the ancients and of Bodin, Charron, Du Bos, and Arbuthnot among the moderns. Montes- 
quieu joined Hume’s opponents in 1748. For further discussion, cf. Arnold Toynbee, A 
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cient and modern, is simply that national characters are due less to geo- 
graphical and climatic influences than to intellectual, cultural, and social. 
And it is the course of this national culture that Hume narrates without 
prejudice and without chauvinism. So dispassionately did he accomplish 
this purpose that the nineteenth century found it difficult to believe that 
his was nationalistic history at all. Reconsideration today, however, 
makes it clear that Hume definitely had a central theme, and that that 
central theme was fostered by the idea of national history. 

(5) That it is unscholarly. This charge is, in a sense, the most serious, 
the most substantial, and yet the easiest of misrepresentation. It is the 
easier to be misunderstood because standards of scholarship vary from 
time to time, and everyone is naturally prone to judge from his own point 
of view. Hume recognizes the dangers involved when he warns that “it 
seems unreasonable to judge of the measures embraced during one per- 
iod, by the maxims which prevail in another” (H. v1, 307). Four different 
values, for instance, may be set upon his History of England, depending 
on whether it is compared with its predecessors, with its contemporaries, 
or with its successors of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries; or 
whether it is judged on the basis of his acknowledged principles of his- 
toriography. Suffice to say, the charge that it is unscholarly is based al- 
most entirely on a comparison with its successors. With the exception of 
relatively minor details, Hume’s scholarship seemed good to his age. 
That it does not seem so good to subsequent ages is not entirely the fault 
of Hume. 

Too much stress has undoubtedly been laid upon the anecdote, re- 
tailed, by that “man of feeling,” Henry Mackenzie, that Hume composed 
the History of England with his feet on his desk, for who was he to walk 
across the room to verify a fact! Too little upon Hume’s assurance that 
“there is not a Quotation that I did not see with mine own Eyes, except 
two or three at most, which I took from Tyrrel or Brady because I had 
not the Books refer’d to” (L. 1, 355). This last statement, together with 
what has been said about Hume’s general historiographical principles, 
indicates in what specific senses his work may be said to be unscholarly 
and likewise in what senses it may be said to be scholarly. 

Distinguishing between the antiquarian and the historian, Hume was 
not greatly concerned over unprinted sources. He regarded himself as 
the philosophical—we would say today the synthetic—historian, bringing 
together in a connected and interesting narrative the data previously 
authenticated by others. “I have inserted,”’ he explains, “‘no original 
Papers, and enter’d into no Detail of minute, uninteresting Facts. The 


Study of History (London, 1934), 1, 251 ff. and F. J. Teggart, Theory of History (New 
Haven, 1925), pp. 172-174. 
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philosophical Spirit, which I have so much indulg’d in all my Writings, 
finds here ample Materials to work upon” (L. 1, 193). Manuscript sources, 
when they do appear, are usually added in later footnotes, and are fre- 
quently candidly acknowledged as having been brought to the attention 
of the historian by well-meaning friends. In stressing the synthetic as- 
pects of historical writing, Hume, it is true, largely rejected the task of 
searching for new historical records. Some of his predecessors, notably 
the Magdeburg Centuriators, the Maurists, the Bollandists, and, to a 
lesser degree, Sleidan, Burnet, and Sarpi had done much with unpublished 
materials. Their ransackings of the libraries of Europe have been de- 
servedly acclaimed by modern critics. But Hume was deliberately less 
interested in the discovery of new records than in the formulation of new 
interpretations from those already accessible. Hume’s position as syn- 
thetic historian, a position shared by Gibbon, is perfectly tenable today 
and moreover is popular and in good repute. It is a valuable position in 
so far as Hume actually did make use of the available printed materials. 
Some critics in this connection, have gone so far as to deny that he ever 
did make any effort to secure printed works not immediately accessible 
to him in the Advocates’ Library in Edinburgh. 

The facts are otherwise. There is no doubt that Hume used his position 
as Keeper of the Advocates’ Library to good advantage in the composi- 
tion of the History of England. He soon found that the library of some 
30,000 volumes chosen primarily for legal documentation was insufficient 
for his needs as national historian. The manuscript ‘Register of the pro- 
ceedings of the Curators & Keeper of the Library in relation to their 
Office Beginning Anno 1725’! gives evidence of the changes in taste 
between Thomas Ruddiman, the previous Keeper, and Hume. Beginning 
with 1752 the preponderance of works on history, philosophy, and fine 
letters reflects Hume’s personal interests. The records indicate, for ex- 
ample, that in 1752 and 1753 Hume supplemented the historical collec- 
tions of the library with, among others, the following titles: Ralph’s 
History of England, Voltaire’s Siécle de Louis XIV, Parliamentary De- 
bates in 22 volumes, Histoire de Parlemend d’ Angleterre, Journal of the 
house of Commons in 10 volumes, Memoirs of the Sidneys, Milton’s State 
Papers, Character of King Charles II, Birch’s negotiations, Protests in the 
House of Lords. 

Hume’s correspondence with his publisher, Andrew Millar, affords 
more evidence that he tried to examine historical records unavailable in 
Edinburgh, particularly records of that early English history which he 
is so customarily suspected of having deliberately slighted. About to 


" These records have been laid open to the inspection of the writer through the kind 
permission of the Dean and the Faculty of Advocates, Edinburgh. 
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begin research on “the antient English History,’ Hume writes to Millar, 
December 18, 1759: “I find the Advocates Library very well provided of 
Books on this Period; but before I finish I shall pass a considerable time 
in London, to peruse the Manuscripts in the Museum” (L. 1, 317). In 
the summer and fall of 1761 Hume resided for six or seven months in 
London; but just how much of this time was spent in the reading-room 
of the recently opened British Museum is unknown and seemingly im- 
possible to determine. The presumption, therefore, does remain that 
relatively little effort went toward manuscript research, but that prob- 
ably some went to the reading of books he had not been able to locate in 
Edinburgh. 

He had tried hard in Edinburgh. On March 22, 1760, despite the pre- 
vious optimistic letter on the resources of the Advocates’ Library, Hume 
was forced to confess to Millar: 


I am very busy & am making some Progress; but find, that this Part of English 
History [the ancient] is a Work of infinite Labour & Study; which however I do 
not grudge: For I have nothing better nor more agreeable to employ me. I have 
sent you a short Catalogue of Books, which either are not in the Advocates’ 
Library or are not to be found at present. I must beg of you to procure them for 
me & to send them down with the first Ship. Send me also the Prices; for I shall 
be able to engage the Curators of the Library to take from me such as they want 
at the Price. Dr. Birch (to whom make my Compliments) will be so good as to 
give you his Advice about buying these Books; and will tell you, if several of 
them are collected in Volumes, as is often the Case with the old English His- 
torians. 

I hope Lord Lyttleton & Mr Mallet are as busy as I: If so, we may expect to 
see their History soon. Please to inform me what you hear of them. We are in- 
form’d that Lord Lyttleton is soon to appear. I wish very much to have the 
Benefit of his Work before I go to the Press (L. 1, 321-322). 


The “short Catalogue of Books”’ follows: 


Du Moulin’s Hist. de Normandie 

Eudemare, Hist. de Guillaume le Conquerant 
Hales (Sir Math) Original & Power of Parliaments 
Polydore Virgil 

Chron: Dunstaple 

Chron: Alberici 

Robert. Glocest 

Wal. Coventry 

Policratic: 

Rigord. de Gestis Phil: Augusti 

Roger de Wendover. 

Radix Niger 

Cotton’s Abridgement of the Records 
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Annal. Theokesbury 

Chron. Abingt: 

Math. Westm. continuat: 

Trivet: continuat: 

Adam de Murimouth 

Chron. Blandford 

Laboureur Hist. de Char. VI 

Annal de W. de Wyrcestre 

I am told, that Hearne has published an edition of 
Doomesday Book. If so please send it me 
Avesbury Hist. of Edw. III 

Barnes do. 

Hist. de Char. VII par Math. de Coucy 
Annal de J. Whethamstede 

Blackstone on the Magna Charta.” 


Shortly afterwards, May 1, 1760, Hume was seeking to borrow from 
Lord Minto the Universal History of Voltaire, “at least, those Volumes 
that precede the Year 1500” (L. 1, 325-326). Taking into consideration 
all the available information and remembering that many of Hume’s 
letters of this period which may have contained further evidence of his 
search for historical materials have been destroyed and that many more 
are lost, it does not seem amiss to conclude that Hume was considerably 
more than a one-desk, one-library historian. 

Further evidences of Hume’s methods of scholarship are afforded in 
the reference notes to the History of England. When in 1754 the first 
Stuart volume appeared, it was without the citation of authorities; the 
same was true of the second Stuart volume of 1757. Writing to Horace 
Walpole in 1758, Hume grants the justice of Walpole’s criticism of “my 
negligence in not quoting my authorities.”’ But he proceeds to offer a 
partial defence of himself along with the promise to correct the defect: 


I own that I was so much the less excusable for not taking this precaution, that 
such an exactness would have cost no trouble; and it wou’d have been easy for 
me, after I had noted and markd all the passages, on which I founded my narra- 
tion, to write the references on the margin. But I was seduc’d by the example of 
all the best historians even among the moderns, such as Matchiavel, Fra paolo, 
Davila, Bentivoglio; without considering that that practice was more modern 
than their time, and having been once introduc’d, ought to be follow’d by every 
writer. And, tho’ it be easy for the falsest and most partial historian to load his 


2 LL. 1, 322-324. The last item is from a following letter to Millar, March 27, 1760 (L. 1, 
325). In his Introduction to the Letters (1, xxii), Greig comments appositely, “It is difficult 
to understand why Burton, a historian himself, should have failed to publish this illuminat- 
ing list when he happened on it in the manuscripts.”’ Publication by Burton in 1846 might 
well have forestalled some of the late contumely heaped upon Hume. 
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margin with quotations, nor is there any other certain method of assuring ones 
self of the fidelity of an author than to read most of the original writers of any 
period; yet the reader has reason to expect that the most material facts, at least 
all such as are any way new, shou’d be supported by the proper authorities. 
I am preparing for the press a new volume of History, from the commencement of 
Henry the VII to the union of the two crowns; and have there been very careful 
to obviate this objection (L. 1, 284-285). 


In the 1762 edition of the Stuart volumes and in all editions of the com- 
pleted History of England, authorities are cited for important statements, 
and Hume’s conduct as synthetic historian is thereby open to the inspec- 
tion of all. His performance, in this light, seems highly creditable. 

4. Man of Letters——Although Hume composed his History of England 
like a witch’s prayer—backwards, it is best read straight through from 
beginning to end. Voltaire, who had certainly read the first volumes and 
who undoubtedly examined the others as they were published, reserved 
final judgment until the work was completed. His matured judgment of 
1764 is worth quoting in part, representing as it does expert contemporary 
opinion: 

On ne peut rien ajouter a la célébrité de cette Histoire, la meilleure peut-étre 
qui soit écrite en aucune langue. . .. M. Hume, dans son Histoire, ne parait ni 
parlementaire, ni royaliste, ni anglican, ni presbytérien; on ne découvre en lui 
que l’homme équitable. . . . La fureur des partis a longtemps privé ]’Angleterre 
d’une bonne histoire comme d’un bon gouvernement. Ce qu’un tory écrivait était 
nié par les whigs, démentis 4 leur tour par les torys. Rapin Thoiras, étranger, 
semblait seul avoir écrit une histoire impartiale; mais on voit encore la souillure 
du préjugé jusque dans les vérités que Thoiras raconte; au lieu que dans le nouvel 
historien on découvre un esprit supérieure 4 sa matiére, qui parle des faiblesses, 
des erreurs, et des barbaries, comme un médecin parle des maladies épidémiques.” 


History, like other forms of human endeavor, belongs primarily to its 
age and only derivatively to posterity. The qualities in Hume’s History 
of England that Voltaire found praiseworthy are the qualities most re- 
spected by the Enlightenment. 

They are the very qualities Hume had found wanting in his predeces- 
sors. “Style, judgement, impartiality, care’’ (L. 1, 170) he had sought for 
vainly in others and aimed at himself. The four words constitute in epit- 
ome Hume’s desiderata in historical writing, and the sequence is of sig- 
nificance in the implied necessary qualifications of the historian over and 
above those of the antiquarian or the compiler. “The part of an his- 
torian,” declares Gibbon in perfect agreement, “‘is as honourable as that 


%3 Voltaire, (uvres Complétes (Paris, 1877 ff.), xxv, 169-173: review from La Gazette 
Littéraire (2 mai, 1764) of L’Histoire compléte de l’ Angleterre depuis Jules César jusqu’d 
sa révolution, par M. David Hume (A Londres, 1764), 8 vols. 
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of a mere chronicler of gazettes is contemptible.’ For the latter, care 
is most essential, to which may fruitfully be added impartiality. But be- 
yond these two minimum qualities the superior dignity of the historian 
requires judgement and style. Style, ultimately, is the most valuable asset 
of the historian. The first three requirements having already been dis- 
cussed, it remains only to examine the major implications to Hume of 
style. 

““My Love of literary Fame, my ruling Passion’’ (L. 1, 7), Hume con- 
fesses, directed his career, enabling him to outline it long in advance. 
According to this “‘Plan of Life” (L. 1, 2), he was to concentrate in turn 
upon metaphysics, ethics, political theory, and to crown his career with 
history. He coveted with a sincere ambition the vacant historical “post 
of honour in the English Parnassus.” Few men have been more successful 
in their chosen fields of endeavor. Few men have more earnestly devoted 
themselves to the honorable profession of man of letters, which Hume 
acknowledges with sober dignity ‘“‘has always been the sole object of my 
ambition” (L. 1, 109). 

Literature Hume regarded as the realm wherein human nature finds 
expression through words, the supreme realm of man thinking. Humane 
letters is concerned with words as instruments of thought, and all true 
thinkers must be masters of language. Rhetoric as traditionally taught 
in the schools is not the solution, for that rhetoric presupposes regulations 
and patterns for the domination of thought. And thought must never be 
shackled; it must rule. Style, the proper arrangements of words, is the 
result of thought; and good style is the result of good thinking. Style 
must have the same qualities as thought: clearness, direction, and con- 
nection; it must also have the added graces of harmony and of eloquence. 
Its function is not solely ratiocinative, but it must extend beyond intel- 
lectual conviction and influence people. 

English literature, Hume felt, was “still in a somewhat barbarous 
state’’ (L. 11, 194; P. m1, 159). One of the very best of English prose writ- 
ers, Dean Swift, has the necessary logical attributes of style but lacks 
the harmony that comes only from consulting the ear (L. m1, 194; 1, 50). 
And Hume’s passing criticisms on other literary figures in the History 
of England and in the Essays are in keeping with this judgment of Swift. 
The slow development of the English language as a refined medium of 
thought is seldom absent from his mind. Early in life, Hume dedicated 
himself to the reformation of English prose style and succeeded in de- 
veloping one of the most pellucid and persuasive of styles to hold as an 
example before the republic of letters of the Enlightenment. He may 


% Gibbon, Miscellaneous Works (London, 1837), p. 406. 
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possibly have known that Gibbon thought him “an oracle [who] might 
have been consulted and obeyed with rational devotion”’; but he did not 
live to learn the even finer tribute of Kant: “Few writers are gifted with 
the subtlety, and at the same time with the grace of David Hume.’’* 

One thing troubled Hume greatly about his style, the natural propen- 
sity toward Scotticisms. His systematic and unremitting efforts to purge 
himself of dialectal taints led to the drawing up of a list of Scotticisms 
(P. 1v, 461-464). Rumor of this famous list, first published in an edition 
of Political Discourses of 1752, was the occasion for Dr. Johnson’s no- 
torious sneer at Hume, “I wonder that he should find them.” Dr. John- 
son, furthermore, sensed something foreign in Hume’s style and termed 
it French: “‘Why, Sir,” he instructed Boswell, “his style is not English; 
the structure of his sentences is French. Now the French structure and 
the English structure may, in the nature of things, be equally good. But 
if you allow that the English language is established, he is wrong.”’* 
Despite its patent prejudice, the remark is deserving of examination. In 
two respects, surely, it is keen criticism. 

In the first place, the Latin and French affinities, cultural and linguis- 
tic, of intellectual Scotland had back of them the well established tra- 
dition of several centuries. These permeating influences were not without 
marked effects upon the vernacular Scots.?” Yet because many so-called 
Scotticisms of the eighteenth century have in the course of time become 
perfectly acceptable English they tend to pass unnoticed today. This 
enrichment of the English language is the result of the authority of a 
long succession of distinguished Scottish men of letters and of the increas- 
ingly closer intimacy between the two countries. The Latin tradition of 
Scotland is to some extent shared by Hume. His historical models are 
chosen from the classical: “I have more propos’d as my Model the con- 
cise manner of the antient Historians, than the prolix, tedious Style of 
some modern Compilers” (L, 1, 193). Classical conciseness is ever his 
literary ideal. 

More specifically, the trained eye of the great lexicographer doubt- 
lessly detected in Hume words of Latin or French origin that had not yet 
become acceptable or already were archaic in England. There was plenty 
of opportunity for disagreement about what Hume termed “that mixture 
of French, which is at present to be found in the English tongue, and 
which composes the greatest and best part of our language”’ (H. 1, 260). 
Even a cursory glance at Hume’s parallel lists of Scottish expressions 
with English equivalents reveals that upwards of a third of the Scotti- 


% Gibbon, Memoirs, ed. G. B. Hill (London, 1900), p. 190; Kant, Introduction to the 
Prolegomena. % Boswell, op. cit., 1, 72; 1, 439. 

27 Cf. D. Nichol Smith, Some Observations on Eighteenth Century Poetry (London, 1937), 
pp. 63-64, for further illumination on this subject. 
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cisms are not derived from Gaelic Scots at all but are rather the Latinated 
or Gallicized vocabulary of the Scottish university man of the eighteenth 
century. A few Gallicisms from the list will sufficiently illustrate the 
point: Bankier—Banker; Vacance—Vacation; Evite—Avoid; Maltreat— 
Abuse; [the historians] Thucydide, Herodot, Sueton—Thucydides, Herodo- 
tus, Suetonius. 

But there is a second and more fundamental sense in which Dr. John- 
son, wittingly or unwittingly, may have felt Hume’s style to be French. 
Structure he called it, but more descriptively it is la clarté francaise. Dr. 
Johnson found something alien in Hume’s simple, perspicuous, forward- 
moving sentences, sentences that control with deceptive ease the most 
recalcitrant of ideas. Hume’s knowledge of the French literature of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries is impressive. Moreover, it is quite 
possible that he may have learned something of French clarity at first 
hand during his three years’ residence in France from 1734 to 1737 while 
writing the Treatise of Human Nature. For his part, it is certain, Hume 
discovered no clarity, French or English, in Dr. Johnson’s essays, which 
he thought “‘very diverting from the Peculiarity and Enormity of the 
Style” (L. 11, 240). Hume’s attempted reformation of English prose style 
was strongly influenced by his respect for the great intellectual vehicle 
of the best French prose of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Two elements seemed necessary for the establishment of a parallel Eng- 
lish clarity, and both he found lacking: first, a fixed, authorized, and 
carefully defined vocabulary; and second, a simplified, clarified, and in- 
strumental rhetoric based on the canons of right thinking. 

The French Academy had done its task we’ and Hume could only 
lament that “even to this day, no society has been instituted for the 
polishing and fixing of our language” (H. v1, 167). Dr. Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary (1755) was a step in the right direction. But the requisite English 
rhetoric had never existed. It had been most closely approximated, per- 
haps, though in a negative sense only, by the literary program of the 
Royal Society. That program had been directed against the florid quali- 
ties of seventeenth-century prose and had never developed into a positive 
instrument uniting thought with harmony. A Dryden might go far with 
“the other harmony of prose’; the genius of a Bishop Berkeley might ap- 
proach the ideal; but the method was individualistic and not schooled. 
Dr. Johnson’s advice to novice writers to spend their days and nights 
studying Addison again missed the mark on the intellectual side. The 
nearest approach to a properly schooled rhetoric of the eighteenth cen- 
tury was not made in England at all but in Edinburgh, proud of its title 
of “the Athens of the North.” The brilliant group of Edinburgh literati, 
closely associated personally, actually achieved a clarity of which Hume’s 
style is but the most outstanding example. 
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So Hume devoted himself to correcting, refining, and polishing. No 
philosopher and no historian ever took style more seriously. His corre- 
spondence is filled with entreaties to friends to point out faults. The fail- 
ure of his earliest work he attributed to defective style: “I had always 
entertained a Notion, that my want of Success, in publishing the Treatise 
of human Nature, had proceeded more from the manner than the matter; 
and that I had been guilty of a very usual Indiscretion, in going to the 
Press too early” (L. 1, 3). It is eminently characteristic of Hume, the 
man of letters, to attribute lack of success in philosophy to stylistic weak- 
ness. Almost to his last moment of life Hume continued to make detailed 
revisions of the earlier writings as well as of the History of England. For 
had he not observed (L. 11. 246-247) that “It is one great advantage that 
results from the Art of printing, that an Author may correct his works, 
as long as he lives”? Hume is always the consummate artist. 

Nothing the admirer of Hume’s History of England can say will re- 
habilitate it today as a mine of factual information. Nor is that necessary. 
“The spirit of history,” observes Dr. Johnson, “.. . is contrary to mi- 
nute exactness,”** and the antiquarian is fittingly placed by Pope in 
The Dunciad: 

But who is he, in closet close y-pent, 

Of sober face, with learned dust besprent? 
Right well mine eyes arede the myster wight, 
On parchment scraps y-fed, and Wormius hight. 
To future ages may thy dulness last, 

As thou preserv’st the dulness of the past !?* 


The poet and the moralist speak for the best historians of the eighteenth 
century. The nineteenth century demanded the exactness of a von Ranke; 
the twentieth century demands the exactness of the one united with the 
general syntheses of the other. Modern historians, like modern scientists, 
have returned to their old union with philosophers. The task of the his- 
torian has not become easier in the past two centuries. 

Hume, it will readily be granted by even his most ardent admirer, was 
more successful in the art of writing history than in the science of discov- 
ering historical materials. But as long as art, creative thinking in the 
formulation of historical syntheses and devotion to the problems of style, 
remains one of the ultimate standards of history, just so long will Hume 
remain unimpeachably a great historian. Krijua es dei, ‘‘a possession for 
all time,’”” Hume quotes from Thucydides (L. 1, 171). The artist, despite 
the inevitable compulsions of his age, keeps one eye fixed upon posterity. 
And if today Hume is deserving of consideration as historian, it is clearly 
because history is inseparable from the art of creative thinking and from 
the art of form. ERNEST CAMPBELL MOSSNER 

Syracuse University 

28 Boswell, op. cit., 1, 155. 2° The Dunciad, mm, ll. 185-190. 
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XXXIX 
LICHTENBERGS ANFANGE IN IHREN WESENSZUGEN 


LS Gottfried Christoph Lichtenberg 1799 starb, war er der éffent- 

lichen Meinung als angesehener Physiker und als viel bewunderter 
satirischer Schriftsteller bekannt, der allerdings mit dem Aufstieg der 
deutschen Literatur nicht habe Schritt halten kénnen. Von dem Zeit- 
punkte aber an, da sein Bruder, bald nach Lichtenbergs Tode, aus dem 
Nachlaf die Notizhefte herausgab, jene unausschépfliche, Jahrzehnte 
hindurch fortgefiihrte Sammlung von Beobachtungen und Gedanken, 
von Wendungen und Einfillen, begann ihr Glanz, sein bei Lebzeiten 
veréffentlichtes Werk zu iiberstrahlen. Ihre Wirkung verstirkte sich 
langsam, aber stetig, und heute sind sie allein beriihmt. Tiefsinnig in 
ihrer Toleranz, amiisant noch im schrulligen Eigensinn, voll von “ Wider- 
spriichen’’, sind sie uns wert um ihrer selbst willen und als ein Spiegel 
ihrer Zeit mit seltsamen Brechungswinkeln. Der oft bemerkte angebliche 
Widerspruch zwischen angespanntem Rationalismus und der Hingabe 
an mystische Stimmungen ist nur eines der Probleme, die uns sein Werk 
aufgibt, und vielleicht nicht das bedeutendste. 

Die Gestaltlosigkeit und Uniibersichtlichkeit dieses Werkes und eine 
falsche Furcht, durch Konstruktion einer ‘“Weltanschauung”’ seiner 
Qualitaét des ‘‘Aphoristischen” nicht gerecht zu werden,’ haben seine 
Deutung, ja selbst schon seine verstehende Beschreibung bisher erschwert. 
Gewif: Tausende von Anlissen und voriibergehenden Stimmungen haben 
alle jene AeuSerungen erzeugt, die den Hauptinhalt der Notizhefte 
ausmachen, aber alle jene Momente sind doch ““Momente”’ im Ganzen 
eines durch und durch reflektierten Lebens. Sollte es nicht méglich 
sein, von den Einzelfallen auf das Ganze des Geistes zuriickzufinden, 
dem sie entstammen, auf das Ganze, dessen innerer Zusammenhang 
der einzelnen Aeuferung erst ihren Sinn und ihren Platz gibt? Bis 
zum Erscheinen der Leitzmannschen Ausgabe (1902-08, unter dem 
Titel Georg Christoph Lichtenbergs A phorismen), der ersten, welche der 
Reihenfolge der Aufzeichnungen textkritisch getreu folgte, war dies kaum 
méglich. Denn sie waren bis dahin nach stofflichen Gesichtspunkten 
angeordnet gewesen; Bemerkungen des fiinfzigjahrigen Lichtenberg stan- 
den, als solche unerkennbar, neben denen des Fiinfundzwanzigjahrigen. 
Der Gedanke, der Geschichte seines Geistes nachzugehen und den Sinn 


1 Den einzelnen Aphorismus als “blo aphoristisch” nicht ernst zu nehmen auf der einen 
Seite, und ihn als endgiiltige Meinungsduferung zu ernst zu nehmen auf der andern Seite, 
sind Scylla und Charybdis in der Beurteilung aphoristischer Werke. Vgl. Verfasser, ‘Der 
Aphorismus als literarische Gattung,” Zeitschrift fiir Aesthetik und allgemeine Kunstwissen- 
schaft, xxvu, no. 2 (1933), 132-175. 
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* 692 ‘ « Lichtenbergs Anfainge in ihren Wesensziigen 
= seiner Aeufferungen aus einem bestimmteren und reicheren Hintergrund 
. ‘ heraus zu verstehen, als dem einer begabten, aber gehemmten Eigenart, 
lag nahe. 


* — Seit langerem mit diesem Vorhaben beschiftigt, sind wir zunachst zu 

« . den Anfangen von Lichtenbergs schriftstellerischer Tatigkeit zuriick- 

gegangen und haben uns gefragt, ob nicht schon in seinen ersten Gedan- 
bg keneintrigen Durchgingiges inhaltlicher oder formaler Art verborgen sei, 
das fiir ihn zumindest in jener Zeit bezeichnend wire. (Im zweiten Jahr 
seiner Universitatszeit, 1764/5, namlich fiihrte er schon das dritte Heft 
jener Aufzeichnungen aus der Welt seines Lesens und seines Denkens, 
seines Sehens und seines Triumens.) Und vielleicht kénnte das Verhar- 
ren, der Wandel oder das Verschwinden solcher wesentlicher Ziige auch 
manches im spateren Werk enthiillen. 

e So haben wir das erste erhaltene Notizheft des Studenten (A 1-52 der 
Leitzmannschen Ausgabe) einer Analyse unterworfen und in der Tat 
gefunden, da& ein einheitliches, sinnvolles Themengefiige und eine und 
dieselbe ganz bestimmte Weise der Gedankenfiihrung die verschieden- 
sten Aufzeichnungen aus den verschiedenartigsten Gebieten durchwaltet. 
Im fragmentarisch iiberlieferten Vortrag iiber die Charaktere in der 
Geschichte, mit dem er am 30. Januar 1765 das erste Mal vor die Oeffent- 
lichkeit trat, war die Wahl seines Themas bewuft oder unbewuft ein 
Vorwand, um geistige Anliegen vorzubringen, die sich uns im Riickblick 
als sein Lebensprogramm darstellen.? In jenem der gleichen Zeit ange- 
hérenden Notizheft wird uns aufer seinen Themen auch seine Denk- 
weise, Denkmethode deutlich. Die Themen, wie feste Pole in magneti- 
schen Kraftfeldern, und jene ganz bestimmte Weise der Gedankenver- 
kniipfung geben zusammen dem scheinbar zufalligen Durcheinander 
seines Denkens eine feste Struktur. Die Erkenntnis dieser Struktur 
erlaubt Schliisse auf den allgemeineren Sinn der Bemerkungen und auf 
die Krafte und Hemmungen im geistigen Leben ihres Urhebers. 

Im Keim ist hier das ganze Werk des Schriftstellers enthalten. Nur 
erhebt er sich noch nicht iiber sich selbst—darum fehlt hier seine spiter 
so charakteristische Selbstironie, und noch nicht iiber Dinge und Schick- 
sal—darum fehlt hier sein Humor. Aber die Zentren seiner spiteren 
Themenfelder sind schon da, mag sein Verhalten zu einzelnen Fragen 
sich auch spater gewandelt haben. Es muBte sich wandeln, weil ja eine 
Haupteigenschaft von Lichtenbergs Denken die ist, jede Frage grund- 
saitzlich immer wieder zu priifen, von immer wieder neuen Seiten zu be- 


*S. unseren Aufsatz “Lichtenbergs Vortrag iiber die Charaktere in der Geschichte und 
sein Gesamtwerk” in MLN, tv, No. 2 (1940), 123-129. 
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trachten. Dies ist seine Starke und seine Schwiche. Und seine spezifische 
Denkweise, die wir gefunden zu haben glauben und hier schildern wollen, 
bildet in ihrer Anwendung, ihrem gelegentlichen Zerreifen und ihrem 
Versagen die Gewohnheiten, die Erschiitterung und das Erstarren seines 
Geistes ab. So ist seine ‘‘Weltanschauung” nicht einfach die Summe seiner 
widerspruchsvollen Aussagen iiber die Welt, kurz, etwas Inhaltliches. 
Zumindest ebenso wichtig ist die Frage, was er fiir anschauenswert hilt 
(1) und wie das Anschauen der Welt vor sich geht (11), nicht nur, was 
es ergibt. Was diese Weise des Anschauens im Ganzen seines Geistes 
und seiner Zeit bedeutet, wird gleichfalls zu erértern sein (111). 


I. Der haufigste Gegenstand seines Beobachtens, seines Denkens und 
so auch seiner Einfalle ist der Mensch. Das Ziel dieses Forschens ist, 
Erkenntnis seines Wesens zu gewinnen, die von Dogmen unvoreinge- 
nommen sein soll. Wirklichkeitsnihe und Detailreichtum sind Voraus- 
setzung dafiir. So glaubt Lichtenberg, jene Erkenntnis zu finden in der 
Kunde von der Seele in ihren alltaglichsten, am wenigsten beachteten 
Funktionen, Sonderbarkeiten und Fehlleistungen, dann in der Kunde 
vom Denken und dessen Medium, der Sprache, und schlieBlich in der 
Kunde von den Individualisierungen der menschlichen Seele, den Char- 
akteren. (Und zwar in den Charakteren, wie sie sind und wie sie sich im 
K@6rperlichen und Geistigen kundgeben.) 

Welches die Themen auch sein mégen, die Lichtenberg wihlt, seine 
besonderen Fiahigkeiten (die Gabe scharfer Beobachtung, ungewéhn- 
liche Sensibilitat und genaues Denken, vereint mit einer ans Dichterische 
grenzenden Leichtigkeit des Assoziierens) machen bei ihm stets die Ent- 
deckung von Neuem, die Korrektur falscher oder unklarer Meinungen 
und das Aufspiiren von Problemen wahrscheinlich. Sehr oft helfen ihm 
jene Gaben zu Feststellungen, die, wichtig oder unwichtig, wie endgiiltig 
aussehen und keinen Anreiz zu weiteren Gedankengingen zu enthalten 
scheinen. Fiir ihn aber sind sie nebenbei Ausgangspunkte unerwarteter 
Folgerungen und fiir uns, eben deshalb, mehr als Spreu. 

Um neben dem gréferen oder kleineren Eigenwert jener blofen Fest- 
stellungen das Ueberraschende und Eigenartige auch des Weiterdenkens 
sichtbar zu machen, brechen wir sie dort ab, wo dieses Weiterdenken 
einsetzt. So wird andrerseits das Ueberraschende und die Eigenart 
dieses Denkens spiter, wo wir die Ankniipfungen und Spriinge zeigen 
(SS. 699-704), umso deutlicher sichtbar und darauf kommt er uns hier 
an. Der Leser verzeihe die scheinbare Bevormundung. 

Eine Aneinanderreihung charakteristischer Beobachtungen in der 
Reihenfolge ihrer Niederschrift zeigt, wie ihr Autor von einem weiten 
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Fragenkreis angezogen wird, daf er aber zu den genannten Themen- 
gruppen immer wieder zuriickkehrt und da innerhalb ihrer der Alltag 
des Seelischen und die Einwirkung unbemerkter allidglicher Funktions- 
eigentiimlichkeiten auf das Geistige tiberhaupt ihn besonders anzieht.' 
(Dies erst macht ihm das Geistige ‘‘menschlich,” bemerkenswert). 


... Weil... unsere wichtigsten Entschliisse, wenn wir sie ohne Worte denken, 
oft nur Punkte sind . . . (A 3) 


Es ist schwer anzugeben, wie wir zu den Begriffen gekommen sind, die wir jetzo 
bésitzen, niemand, oder sehr wenige werden angeben kénnen, wenn [ = “wann”’] 
sie den Herrn von Leibniz zum ersten Mal haben nennen hiren. . . (A 9) 


Die Erfindung der wichtigsten Wahrheiten hingt von einer feinen Abstraktion 
ab... (A 11) 


Wenn wir auf einen Gegenstand hinsehen, so sehen wir noch viele andre zugleich 
mit, aber weniger deutlich .. . (A 13) 


Eine geringe Veranderung in der gemeinsten Verkniipfung der Dinge kann unsere 
Abstraktion leicht so sehr verwirren, da& man mit leichter Miihe Taschenspie- 
lerkiinste aus den gewéhnlichsten Dingen herauslockt, wenn man kleine Umstiinde 
dabei verandert ... (A 16) 


Es ist nicht so angenehm, wenn uns andere von einem Taschenspieler erzahlen, 
als ihn selbst zu sehen .. . (A 20) 


Rousseau nennt mit Recht den Akzent die Seele der Rede (:Emile p. 96, T. 1) 
und Leute werden von uns oft fiir dumm angesehn und wenn wir es untersuchen, 
so ist es blo der einfache Ton in ihren Reden... (A 21) 


Plato sagt, das poetische Genie werde durch die Harmonie und die Versart rege 
gemacht, und dieses setze den Dichter in den Stand, ohne Ueberlegung seine 
Gedichte zu verfertigen. Plato thou reason’st well, ein jeder wird dieses bei sich 
verspiirt haben, wenn er mit Feuer Verse gemacht hat . . . (A 27) 


Jeder Gedanke hat gewif bei uns eine besondere relative Stellung der Teile 
unsers Kérpers, die ihn allemal begleitet, . . . ohnerachtet sie freilich nicht alle- 
mal so heftig sind, da8 sie andern in die Sinne fallen, so sind sie doch da und der 
Geist zeigt sich desto freier, je weniger er diese auBeren Bewegungen an sich 
halten darf... (A 34) 


Die Furcht vor dem Tod, die den Menschen eingeprigt ist . . . (A 39) 


Wenn ich bisweilen viel Kaffee getrunken hatte und daher iiber alles erschrak 
{1. Bemerkung], so konnte ich ganz gnau merken, daf ich eher erschrak, ehe ich 
den Krach hérte [2. Bemerkung] . . . (A 49) 


* Die Zahl der hier zu gebenden Zitate mu hoch sein, damit eine annahernd richtige 
Vorstellung von der Dichte ihres Aufeinanderfolgens innerhalb der ersten 52 Eintrige 
entstehe; die mehr als zufallige Einheit ihres Charakters wird nur so deutlich.—Im ganzen 
Artikel kommen zur Sprache: A 3-5, 8-13, 16-18, 20-24, 27, 29-31, 33-37, 39, 41, 42, 44- 
52. Verweise mit Seitenangaben beziehen sich auf diese Arbeit. 
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Leute, die nicht die feine Verstellungskunst viéllig inne haben, und andere mit 
Flei® hintergehen wollen, entdecken uns gemeiniglich das Generelle ihrer ganzen 
Denkungsart bei der ersten Zusammenkunft . . . (A 50) 


Ich triumte neulich an einem Morgen, ich lage wachend im Bette und kénnte 
keinen Atem bekommen, darauf erwachte ich ganz helle und spiirte, daB ich 
nur ganz mafig Mangel nach meiner damaligen Lage daran hatte .. . (A 51) 


Als zweiter Bereich des Menschlichen scheint ihm das Denken bemer- 
kenswert; so wie ihm hiufig die alltaglichen Funktionen der Seele nichts 
Selbstverstindliches sind, nicht Funktionen, derer man sich eben natiir- 
licher Weise bedient, sondern Gegenstande der Beobachtung und Kritik, 
so wird ihm auch das Denken aus einem Werkzeug zum Thema. Und 
wie er im allgemeinen BewuStseinsvorginge von Zustinden beeinfluGt 
sieht, die au®erhalb dieser Vorginge liegen, so erfaft er im besonderen 
die Notwendigkeit, zugleich mit dem Denken auch das Medium des 
Denkens zu erforschen, die Sprache. Das fragwiirdige Ergebnis beider ist 
die rein begriffliche Erkenntnis. Gewonnen auf fragliche Weise mit 
fraglichem Werkzeug, komme ihr kein Anspruch auf Sachgerechtheit zu. 

Eben erst, im Herbst 1764, war, eingeleitet von Lichtenbergs Lehrer, 
dem Epigrammatiker Kastner, die erste Ausgabe der philosophischen 
Schriften von Leibniz erschienen. Lichtenberg wurde von seinem Werk 
aufs stirkste ergriffen und er verehrte es lange als das des “grofen Welt- 
weisen.”’ Besonders zog ihn Leibnizens Idee einer “‘allgemeinen Charak- 
teristik” an, und damit der Plan eines zu entwerfenden, von sprachlichen 
“Zufallen” freien Gedankenalphabets, der lingua characteristica uni- 
versalis. Sprachtheorie war der Treffpunkt von Lichtenbergs philo- 
sophischen, sprachlichen und psychologischen Interessen. Dank seinem 
seelenkundigen Blick erkennt er sofort eine Hauptschwierigkeit jenes 
Planes, den Zwittercharakter alles Sprachlichen aus Psychologischem 
und rein Begrifflichem, indem er die oben erwahnte selbststandige Beob- 
achtung vom Punktartigen wortloser Entschliisse (A3) als gewichtigen 
denkkritischen Einwand dagegen anfiigt, da jeder Denkvorgang arti- 
kuliert sein miisse. Ebenso leitet die Bemerkung iiber die Entstehung von 
Begriffen sogleich (A9) zur Frage der Entstehung von Urteilen und sogar 
evidenten Urteilen und von da zu allgemeiner Erkenntniskritik iber. 
Auch Verlockungen des Stils triiben unsere Erkenntnis: 


Der Einflu8 des Stils auf unsere Gesinnungen und Gedanken . . . zeigt sich sogar 
bei dem sonst gnauen Linnaeus, er sagt, die Steine wachsen, die Pflanzen wachsen 
und leben, die Tiere wachsen, leben und empfinden, das erste ist falsch, denn das 
Wachstum der Steine hat keine Aehnlichkeit mit dem Wachstum der Tiere und 
Pflanzen. Vermutlich hat ihn das Steigende des Ausdrucks auf den Gedanken 
gebracht .. . (A 22) 
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So betreffen denn auch die einzigen Zitate in jenem ersten Heftchen, 
die nicht seiner Berufswissenschaft angehéren, Sprachliches: ein Aus- 
druck aus Leibnizens Characteristica universalis (A 12), eine Erinnerung 
an eine zeitgenéssische Untersuchung iiber den wechselseitigen Einfluf 
von Sprache und Denken (A 21) und eine Bemerkung, dai Synonyma 
“ihren Erfindern gewif nicht einerlei, sondern vermutlich Species aus- 
gedruckt”’ haben (A 30). 


Im engsten Zusammenhang mit der Kunde von den einzelnen Vor- 
giingen im Seelischen und von ihren AeuSerungen steht das dritte Thema 
vom Menschen; von ihm kam er sein ganzes Leben lang nicht los: der 
Charakter. Lichtenberg ahnt von Anfang an, daf alles im Leben des 
Einzelnen Schliisse auf seinen Charakter erlauben kénne. So sind ihm die 
Traiume der Menschen nicht blo® als ratselhafte seelische Vorginge 
bemerkenswert—man wufte lingst, da sie auf Erlebtes hinweisen— 
sondern: “‘Aus den Triumen der Menschen, wenn sie dieselben gnau 
anzeigten, liefSe sich vielleicht vieles auf ihren Charakter schliefen, 

.”’ (A 33). Die Beobachtung A 45: “‘Heftigen Ehrgeiz und Miftrauen 
habe ich noch allemal beisammen gesehen.”’ leitet tiber zur Feststellung: 
“Wir arbeiten 6fters daran, einen lasterhaften Affekt zu dimpfen und 
wollen dabei unsere iibrige gute alle behalten ...”’ Darauf erfolgt un- 
mittelbar nichts weniger als die Entdeckung der Ganzheit und Unzer- 
trennlichkeit alles Seelischen: 


cal 
. wir sehen den @harakter .. . nicht als ein sehr richtig zusammengefiigtes 
Gennes an, das nar in seinen Teilen verschiedene relative Stellungen annehmen 
kann, sondemi wir seen die, Affekte wie aufgeklebte Schénpflisterchen an, die 
wir verlegen und wegwerfen Konaten . (A 46)4 


Welche StiitZe hatte diese Einsicht fiir die Genie-Ethik des Sturm und 
Drang bedeyten Bénnen, fiir Schiller zum Beispiel, dessen Entwiirfe 
deutlich zeigen, daf er noch®durchaus unter dem Bann einer zusammen- 
setzenden Eigenschaften- Psychologie gestanden ist! Diese grundsiatz- 
liche Einsicht in den 6rganischen ‘Zusammenhang alles Seelischen gibt 
auch den Hintergrind ab‘fiir Einzelbeobachtungen wie jene von der 
Selbstenthiillung der Leute ohne “feine Verstellungskunst” (A 50). 

Im engsten, Lichtenberg selbst noch unbewuften Zusammenhang mit 
der Auffassung des Charakters als einer Einheit stehen schlieflich seine 
Bemerkungen iiber das Gesicht als Ausdruck einer Gemiitsart. (Nicht 


‘ Weiter: “Viele dergleichen Irrtiimer beruhen auf den dabei so nétigen Sprachen . . .” 
(ibid.) Also auch hier Wissenschaftskritik auf der Grundlage von Sprachkritik.—Die 
Zusammenhinge zwischen Charakterkunde und Sprachkritik werden klarer im gleich- 
zeitigen Vortrag iiber die Charaktere in der Geschichte. 
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aber seien einzelne Gesichtsziige Ausdruck einzelner, von einander 
gesonderter Eigenschaften.) Darum kénnen die Gesichter der Menschen 
“oft bis zum Ekelhaften haBlich”’ sein (A 4).® 


Eindringende Beschaftigung mit Lichtenbergs Gesamtwerk lehrt, daB 
hier die Hauptthemen seines Lebens angeschlagen sind. Nur umfang- 
reicher, wichtiger, und stairker durchlebt wurde mit dem Reifen des 
Mannes der Rohstoff zu seinen Notizen, so daf} er mit dem Wachsen der 
Anzahl der Einzelfalle diese als typisch oder als zufallig unterscheiden 
konnte. So verzweigten sich die Themen auch auf immer mehr Einzelge- 
biete und Einzelfragen, fanden konkrete Anwendung: Genialische Fin- 
faille und Altklugheit wurden zu Ueberschau und Weisheit. 

In jenen Themen verdichtet sich Lichtenbergs alles iiberflutendes In- 
teresse fiir ‘“den” Menschen. Es spricht sich aus auch in den Gegen- 
standen der iibrigen, vereinzelten Notizen dieses Heftchens: In Ethik, 
Religion, Metaphysik, psychologischer Aesthetik. 

Persénliche Art und Neigungen der Zeit sind in dieser Themenwahl 
einander begegnet. Der tief empfindende und scharf beobachtende ver- 
kriippelte Au®enseiter des Lebens, als der sich uns Lichtenberg in den 
Erinnerungen aus seiner Jugend darstellt, war zum Nachdenken iiber 
das Wesen und Tun des Menschen durch sein Schicksal gedriingt und 
er lebte in einer Zeit, welche dieses Verhalten begiinstigte. Es war die 
Zeit, welcher, nach jenem bis zum Ueberdruf& wiederholten Wort Popes, 
Studium des Menschen der Menschheit erstes Anliegen sein sollte, in 
welcher Roman und Romantheorie sich dem “wirklichen’’ Menschen als 
Individualcharakter oder als Typus zuwandten,* und in welcher die mor- 
alischen Wochenschriften es unternahmen, das uniibersehbare Gebiet des 
Menschlichen in allen seinen Verzweigungen zu bearbeiten. In Lichten- 
bergs spateren Tagebiichern dehnt sich das Gebiet seiner Interessen 
allmahlich auf Geschichte und Geographie, besonders auf ferne Vélker 
und ferne Linder aus, und man kénnte staunen, wie sehr dieser tiefe 
Geist von tausend Kuriositaten und allerlei anekdotischem Wissen ange- 
zogen war, wiifite man nicht, daf hinter all diesem Fragen und Auf- 
zeichnen sein Forschen nach dem Wesen und den Méglichkeiten des 
Menschen steht, erinnerte man sich nicht ahnlicher Aufzeichnungen aus 
philosophischem Antrieb in den Dictionnaires philosophiques der Zeit, 
in der Encyclopédie, kame einem anlaflich Lichtenbergs nicht so leicht 
Diderot in den Sinn. “Als ob eine ganze Reihe uralter Disziplinen iiber 
Nacht das Recht unabhingiger Existenz verloren hatte, faSte man alle, 

5 Vgl. auch A 18. 


* z.B. Wieland im Vorbericht zur 1. Ausgabe des “‘A gathon” (1766), und Blankenburg 
1774 im “Versuch tiber den Roman.” 
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die nur irgendwelche Beziehungen zum Menschen hatten, als die ‘Wissen- 
schaft vom Menschen’ zusammen.” In Lichtenbergs Werken kann man 
diese Entfaltung miterleben. Ebenso zerstért die Psychologisierung der 
Logik und der Philosophie, von England hereinbrechend, in Frankreich 
das System Descartes’, in Deutschland das Leibniz-Wolffsche und findet 
in Lichtenbergs naturwissenschaftlicher Selbstbeobachtung empfing- 
lichen Boden. So wird der Mensch in den Mittelpunkt auch jener beiden 
Disziplinen gestellt, und seine Absonderlichkeiten erhalten Bedeutung. 


II. Das erste, unmittelbar sichtbare formale Merkmal von Lichten- 
bergs Werk ist die Systemlosigkeit seines Denkens und seines Darstellens; 
scheint es ja vorwiegend auf Einfall und Assoziation zu beruhen, ohne 
deshalb im Einzelfall des scharfsten logischen SchluBvermégens zu ent- 
behren. Diese Systemlosigkeit im Anheben des Denkens, schon als aufer- 
liches Merkmal sogleich auffallend, ist so oft als Grundvoraussetzung 
seiner Aphoristik hervorgehoben und als Hindernis der Produktion 
“gréferer” Werke bedauert oder geriigt worden, dafi wir uns, hier 
zunichst mit der bloBen Beschreibung der Form beschiftigt, nicht langer 
dabei aufzuhalten brauchen. Der Art seiner Gedankenginge nach- 
spiirend, werden wir Spezifischeres aufzufinden haben. 


Lichtenbergs Denken geht vom Einzelnen aus und zwar meist vom 
Phinomen, von der beobachteten oder sonst irgendwie (etwa aus der 
Lektiire)* zur Kenntnis genommenen Tatsache, manchmal vom einzelnen 
Einfall. Man vergleiche wegen ihres psychologischen oder charaktero- 
logischen Themas oben wiedergegebene Einzelbeobachtungen wie A 3, 
13, 16, 20 (S. 694), 45 (S. 696), 50, 51 (S. 695). Hei®t es in A 45 auch “al- 
lemal” und in A 50 “gemeiniglich,” so schweben dem Autor doch ganz 
bestimmte Fille vor.* (Bei manchen zeigt sich schon jene im Alter iiber- 
handnehmende Neigung Lichtenbergs, Kuriositaiten festzuhalten, oft 
Ungereimtheiten aller Art) 


Am 4. Juli 1765 lag ich an einem Tag, wo immer heller Himmel mit Wolken 
abwechselte, mit einem Buche auf dem Bette, so daf ich die Buchstaben ganz 
deutlich erkennen konnte, auf einmal drehte sich die Hand, worin ich das Buch 
hielt, unvermutet, ohne da ich etwas verspiirte, und weil dadurch mir einiges 
Licht entzogen wurde, so schlo& ich, es miifSte eine dicke Wolke vor die Sonne 
gezogen sein und alles schien mir diister, da sich doch nichts vom Licht in der 
Stube verloren hatte . . . (A 35)!° 


7 Felix Giinther, Die Wissenschaft vom Menschen. Ein Beitrag zum deutschen Geistesleben 
im Zeitalter des Rationalismus. (1907), S. 22. 8 Z. B. A21 und A27 (S. 694). 

®* Das Ausweiten einer gegebenen einmaligen Situation zur allgemeinen Erkenntnis 
deutet iibrigens schon auf den echten Aphoristiker voraus. (s. Verfasser, “Der Aphoris- 
mus...,” op. cit., 157).  Aehnlich A 48. 
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Seiner stets wachsenden Teilnahme am einzelnen Faktum, des Ausgehens 
vom Individuellen, ist Lichtenberg sich bewuft, und er begriindet es 
auch theoretisch: 

Die Bemiihung, ein allgemeines Principium in manchen Wissenschaften zu 
finden, ist vielleicht ebenso fruchtlos, als die Bemiihung derjenigen sein wiirde, 
die in der Mineralogie ein erstes Allgemeines finden wollten, durch dessen Zusam- 
mensetzung alle Mineralien entstanden seien. Die Natur schafft keine genera und 
species, sie schafft individua und unsere Kurzsichtigkeit muf sich Aehnlichkeiten 
aufsuchen, um vieles auf einmal behalten zu kénnen. Diese Begriffe werden immer 
unrichtiger, je gréBer die Geschlechter sind, die wir uns machen. (A 17) 


Doch damit, die Phinomene, die Individua als solche bewuft zu 
sehen und festzuhalten, begniigt er sich nicht. Einerseits bemerkt er in 
ihnen unbeachtet gebliebene Einzelheiten, und das Einfache wird ihm so 
zum Komplexen, oder seine genauere Beobachtung stellt Althergebrach- 
tes richtig (z.B. A 31); andrerseits sieht er mit neuartiger, unverbrauehter 
Frische des Geistes und Hellsichtigkeit, die sich aufs schénste der naiven 
Freude am blof Kuriosen paart, hinter den anscheinend banalsten 
Tatsachen Probleme. Schon von seinen bloSen Aufzeichnungen gilt, was 
Goethe von seinen Scherzen bemerkte: ‘‘Lichtenbergs Schriften kénnen 
wir uns als der wunderbarsten Wiinschelrute bedienen; wo er einen Spa 
macht, liegt ein Problem verborgen.” (Maximen und Reflexionen). 


Und schlieBlich geniigen ihm die Phinomene nicht, wenn er nicht auch 
das Warum, das Wie und das Woher, kennt. Mittel zur Beantwortung 
dieser stets wiederkehrenden Fragen ist die Analyse; bei allgemein see- 
lischen Tatbestanden die seelenkundliche Zerlegung (und seelische Tat- 
bestainde sind ihm vielfach auch solche, die zunichst als rein sachliche 
erscheinen), bei rein gedanklichen die erkenntniskritische Ueberpriifung. 
In ihr schreitet Lichtenbergs Denken aus, nachdem es vom Einzelnen 
angezogen wurde. Hier eine Reihe von Beispielen fiir diesen bei ihm fast 
unvermeidlich scheinenden zweiten Schritt innerhalb der gedanklichen, 
der charakteristisch Lichtenberg’schen, Erfassung der Wirklichkeit in 
ihrem weitesten Bereich. 

Die Beobachtung des gleichzeitigen Sehens mehrerer Gegenstinde (A 
13, S. 694) setzt er analysierend fort: ‘‘Es ist die Frage, ob dieses Gewohn- 
heit ist, oder ob es eine andere Ursache habe? . . .”” Von der Feststellung 
“In Werken des Geschmacks ist es sehr schwer, weiter zu kommen, wenn 
man schon einigermafen weit ist” (A 18) geht er Schritt fiir Schritt 
psychologisch zerfallend weiter: 

. .- weil leicht hierin ein gewisser Grad von Vollkommenheit unser Vergniigen 
werden kann, so da wir nur diesen Grad zum Endzweck unserer Bemiihungen 


1 Kursivdruck hier und im folgenden nicht im Original. 
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setzen, weil dieser unsern ganzen Geschmack ausfiillt; in andern Stiicken, die 
nicht blo® auf das Vergniigen ankommen, verhilt es sich ganz anders; daher 
haben wir in den letzteren den Alten es weit zuvorgetan, in den ersten aber, 
sind wir noch tief unter ihnen, . . . Dieses kommt daher, das Gefiihl des neueren 
Kiinstlers ist nicht scharf genug, es geht nur bis auf die kérperlichen Schénheiten 
seines Musters und nicht auf die moralischen, . . . 


Oder: Das besondere Vergniigen, ein Taschenspielerkunststiick selbst zu 
sehen (A 20, S. 694) und “die traurige Situation, worin die Esel jetzo in 
der Welt leben,” wird auf Vorurteile der Zuschauer und der Eseltreiber 
zuriickgefiihrt: “‘. . . denn viele Eselstreiber gehen deswegen mit ihren 
Eleven so fiirchterlich um, weil es Esel, nicht weil es triage und langsame 
Tiere sind.”’ Platons Bemerkung iiber die Anregung zum Dichten durch 
Rhythmus und Metrum (A 27, S. 694) bringt ihn auf Analysen vergleich- 
barer eigener und an anderen beobachteter Gefiihle und Sonderbar- 
keiten: 

Eine grofe Fertigkeit im Dividieren . . . , die ich bei jemand bemerkte, brachte 
mir zuerst die Lust der Rechenkunst bei: ich dividierte mehr der eiférmigen 
Gestalt der Auflésung willen als aus einer andern Absicht. Ich habe junge Mathe- 
maticos gekannt, ... die oft ein solches Vergniigen darin fanden, die Worte 
Calcul und Vues auszusprechen, daf ich nicht zweifle, da kleine Nebenergétz- 
lichkeiten, die sie in dergleichen Vorstellungen fanden, ihren Fleif} munter er- 
halten haben. 


Linnés angreifbare wissenschaftliche Feststellung iiber das ‘“‘Wachsen”’ 
der Steine (A 22, S. 695) deckte Lichtenberg psychologisch als Ergebnis 
stilistischer Verfiihrung auf; ahnlich wird ein andermal ein Ethisches 
psychologisch analysiert (A 36) oder ein logischer Fehler aus den ganz 
bestimmten Bedingungen erklirt, denen der Schliefende seinem Wesen 
nach unterworfen ist (A 41). Nicht nur die Gegenstande der Kunst, selbst 
traditionelle Einzelheiten handwerklicher Erzeugnisse werden auf sach- 
liche Notwendigkeit und willkiirliches Belieben hin analysiert (A 47). 
Jene grundsatzlichen Irrtiimer der Eigenschaftspsychologie (A 46, S. 
696) 

. . . beruhen auf den dabei so nétigen Sprachen, weil diese keine Verbindung not- 
wendig unter sich haben, sondern sie erst durch die beigefiigte Erinnerung 
bekommen, so kommt die gewohnlichste Bedeutung uns immer in den Sinn, 
sobald man die Erinnerung ein wenig nur aus der Acht laft . . . 


So wie das Ausgehen vom Einzelnen ist auch méglichst weit getriebene 
Zerfallung Lichtenberg nicht nur Gewohnheit, sondern ganz bewuftes 
Arbeitsprinzip: in dem gleichfalls 1765 begonnenen Heft Képas duah@eias 
das, bis 1771 reichend, sonst meist nur “Lesefriichte und Excerpte’™ 
enthilt, heift es: 


® Leitzmann, im ersten Heft der Aphorismenausgabe, S. 170. 
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Man frage sich selbst, ob man sich die kleinsten Sachen erklaren kann, dieses ist 
das einzige Mittel, sich ein rechtes System zu formieren, seine Krafte zur erfor- 
schen und seine Lektiire niitzlich zu machen. (KA 17) 


Zu dieser Zeit ganz unbefangen rationalistisch, schatzt er “Die Kunst, 

alle Dinge recht tief unten anzufangen und eine Frage in tausend unter- 
geordnete zu zerfallen” (KA 18), nicht nur als Methode, sondern glaubt 
ernstlich, alles Vergniigen dort zu finden, wo das Kausalititsbediirfnis 
und der erklirende Verstand auf ihre Rechnung kommen: 
Wir finden nur alsdann Vergniigen, wo wir Absicht bemerken, wenigstens urteilt 
unser Auge und Ohr nach diesem Grundsatz, der Fliigel eines Schmetterlings 
gefiel anfangs wegen der regelmaGigen Farben, dieses ward man gewohnt und 
jetzt gefallt er wieder von neuem, wenn man sieht, da® er aus Federn besteht, 
der Quarz mehr als [der] unférmliche Sandstein (A 44). 


Dies klingt noch recht erlernt, nachgesprochen. Wenn die zwei vorherge- 
henden Notizen aber auch nur Lesefriichte sein sollten, so hat sich 
Lichtenberg spiter doch oft und oft zu ihnen bekannt. 


Neben der Gabe, iiberall Probleme zu wittern und dem Drang, die 
Erscheinungen und Vorginge zu analysieren, fallt die manchmal wie ein 
Zwang wirkende Fahigkeit auf, Analogien zu schauen. Sie fihrt, als 
zweiter Denkschritt, von analysierten oder von unzerlegten komplexen 
Erscheinungen ausgehend, bald zum blof erhellenden Vergleich, bald 
zum Analogieschlui—oft zwischen den entferntesten Gebieten—und 
zumindest zu der Frage, ob sich nicht Analogien finden lieBen. Manch- 
mal schweifen sie zu so entlegenen Gebieten, daf von “‘Schliissen’”’ kaum 
mehr die Rede sein kann, nur von Operationen einer kiihnen Phantasie. 
Wo Analogie nicht vorhanden ist, sucht er sie, und analogisch geformte 
Scheindefinitionen lobt er als ‘Sehr artig’”’ (A 12). Rousseaus Bemerkung 
iiber die Wichtigkeit der Betonung beim Sprechen (A 21, SS. 694, 698) 
fiihrt zur analogischen Nutzanwendung: 

Weil nun dieses bei den Schriften wegfallt, so mu® der Leser auf den Akzent 


gefiihrt werden, dadurch, da man deutlicher durch die Wendung anzeigt, wo 
der Ton hingehért .. . 


Der Zwang zu analogischem Denken wird besonders deutlich in A 24: 


Bei allen Tieren ist der duBere Zustand ihres Kérpers und die Veranderung der 
sinnlichen Werkzeuge derselben allzeit eine Funktion ihrer Handlungen und 
ihrer Lebensart. Bei den Menschen ist dieses zwar auch wahr, allein.. . 

Das analogische Weiterdenken von Platons Bemerkung (A 27, S. 694) 
fiihrte zu der Analyse eines Gefiihls (S. 700), das Geschichtchen von dem 
beschatteten Buch (A 35, S. 698) leitet zu einem Schluf auf eine allge- 
meine Eigenschaft des Denkens iiber: So sind oft unsere Schliisse be- 
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schaffen, wir suchen Griinde in der Ferne, die oft in uns selbst ganz nahe 
liegen. Hier wie oft noch ist die Leichtigkeit erstaunlich, mit der Lichten- 
berg vom scheinbar Belanglosesten zum fruchtbaren Analogieschluf 
iibergeht. Manchmal macht er ihn der Psychologie dienstbar, manchmal 
der Erkenntniskritik, manchmal wird aus dem Schluf eine Maxime des 
Handelns. Mitunter macht die Einsicht, welche von der Analogie ge- 
wahrt wird, nur eine Hialfte ihres Wertes aus, die andere ist die asthe- 
tische Freude an der Analogie selbst. So ist in A 23 der Schlufsatz eine 
deutliche Prigung des “‘Witzes” in Sinne des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts, 
als Kunst, entfernte Gebiete zusammenzubringen:" 


Die Versart den Gedanken anzumessen, ist eine sehr schwere Kunst, und eine 
Vernachlassigung derselben ist ein wichtiger Teil des Laicherlichen. Sie verhalten 
sich beide zusammen wie im gemeinen Leben Lebensart und Amt.” 


In solchen mit Hilfe der Analogie sich als mathematische Verhiltnisse 
(in der Form A:B::C:D) formulierenden Notizen sind hiufig echte 
Aphorismen von einer ganz bestimmten Form vorgebildet, die seit Fried- 
rich Schlegel im Deutschen Typus wird." 

Diese traumhafte Leichtigkeit des Assoziierens in der Form der Ana- 
logie gipfelt im freischaffenden Phantasieren. Einmal ist es durchaus 
ernsthaft, dann wieder Erzeugnis spielender Laune. Nicht selten satirisch 
gefarbt, erzeugt es spiter in Massen die fiir Lichtenberg so besonders 
kennzeichnenden kuriosen Einfille, “Vorschlage,” “Ideen zu... .” In 
dem ersten Notizheft, das wir hier behandeln, noch bedeutungslos, wer- 
den sie in den folgenden Biichern immer haufiger wirklich humorvoll oder 
witzig, in den letzten aber anmutlose Ergebnisse einer nicht viel mehr als 
schrulligen Routine. Im Riickblick wirken sie alle als Trabanten seiner 
kostbaren Hypothesen, von denen nicht wenige wissenschaftliche Lehre 
geworden sind. 


Diese typischen Denkabliaufe scheinen ganz die eines die Wirklichkeit 
zwar scharf erfassenden, aber mit ihrer Deutung sich begniigenden und 
manchmal dem Spiel der Phantasie sich ergebenden Denkers zu sein. 
Verbliiffend ist deshalb die Wendung zur Praxis, die sie schlieBlich immer 
wieder nehmen, und der praktische Sinn, mit dem die Méglichkeiten zu 
ihrer Ueberpriifung gesehen werden. (Ueber die Verbindung griindlicher 


13In Form einer Analogie verteidigt denn Lichtenberg u. a. auch den Gebrauch von 
Analogien, um der Erkenntnis ebenso sehr als um des Witzes willen: “‘Der groBe Kunst- 
griff, kleine Abweichungen von der Wahrheit fiir die Wahrheit selbst zu halten, worauf 
die ganze Differentialrechnung gebaut ist, ist auch zugleich der Grund unsrer witzigen 
Gedanken, wo oft das Ganze hinfallen wiirde, wenn wir die Abweichungen in einer phi- 
losophischen Strenge nehmen wiirden (A 1) Vgl. auch Jean Paul, Vorschule der Aesthetik 
m1, rx, § 53. “4S. Verfasser, Der A phorismus, op. cit., 168 d. 
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theoretischer Einsichten mit grofen praktischen Geschicklichkeiten hatte 
schon im zweiten Studienjahr Kastner als Lichtenbergs Lehrer zu 
berichten gewuft.) Jener Sinn dient bald der Praxis des wissenschaft- 
lichen Arbeitens oder des wissenschaftlichen Lehrens, bald der Erziehung 
oder dem Leben im weitesten Begriff. 

So sei es nicht so einfach, die ‘“‘Seelencharakteristik,”’ die sich in Phy- 
siognomien auszusprechen scheint, zu lesen: 
... Um einigen Grund in dieser schweren und weitlaufigen Wissenschaft [der 
Physiognomik] zu legen, miifite man, bei verschiedenen Nationen, die gréften 
Manner, die Gefiangnisse und die Tollhiuser durchsehen, denn diese Facher sind 
so zu reden die 3 Hauptfarben, durch deren Mischung gemeiniglich die iibrigen 
entstehen. (A 4) 


Anlaflich einer Geschichte der Geometrie fragt sich Lichtenberg, 
“«”, . was wohl im gemeinen Leben am geschicktesten [wire], die Men- 
schen auf wichtige geometrische Siatze zu fiihren” (A 10), und auch aus 
der Folgerung aus einem Taschenspielerkunststiick (A 16, S. 694) ent- 
springt ein Gedanke zur Methodik des Lehrens und Forschens. Die Be- 
obachtung, daf die “‘Erfindung der wichtigsten Wahrheiten” von einer im 
iiblichen Alltagsleben unméglichen Abstraktion abhinge (A 11, S. 694), 
fiihrt gleichfalls zu einer Nutzanwendung: daf ein Philosoph “. . . also 
billig als ein Kind schon besonders erzogen werden” sollte. An die Bemer- 
kung Platons iiber die Anregung des poetischen Genies (A 27, SS. 694, 
700) und die iiber das Sehen vom Blich nicht fixierter Gegenstinde (A 13, 
SS. 694, 699) schlieSen sich Fragen nach der Méglichkeit, andere Fihig- 
keiten, sogar moralische, durch ‘‘Kunstgriffe” auszubilden. 

Zur Lebensregel wird die Bemerkung iiber die Leute, die nicht die 
feine Verstellungskunst vollig inne haben (A 50, S. 695): 
... wer also der Neigung eines andern schmeicheln will und sich in dieselbe 
schicken lernen will, der muf} bei der ersten Zusammenkunft sehr acht geben, 
dort findet man gemeiniglich die bestimmende Punkte der ganzen Denkungsart 
vereinigt. 


Und die Liebe zu den Erkenntnissen der Wissenschaft von der Natur 
kann Zwecken der religidsen Erziehung dienstbar gemacht werden, un- 
mittelbar als Inhalt (A 29) und mittelbar als Methode: 

Man sollte in der Woche wenigstens einmal diatetische Predigten in der Kirche 
halten und wenn diese Wissenschaft auch von unsern Geistlichen erlernt wiirde, 
so kénnte man doch geistliche Betrachtungen einflechten, die sich gewif sehr 
gut wiirden anbringen lassen, denn es ist nicht zu glauben [wie] geistliche 
Betrachtungen mit etwas Physik vermischt, die Leute aufmerksam erhalt'™ und 
ihnen Gott stirker darstellt, als die oft iibel angebrachten Exempel seines Zorns. 
(A 37) 


4s Lichtenbergs Vater hatte sich in seinen Predigten dieser Praxis bedient. 
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Uebrigens entspricht seinem Sinn fiir das Praktische Lichtenbergs 
urspriingliche Abneigung gegen das “‘affirmative nescire,” gegen reine 
Wortmacherei, besonders in leichtfertig betriebener Metaphysik (A 5), 
und gegen “unpraktisches’’ Gelehrtentum, das ausschlieBlich auf 
Theorie gerichtet ist: “Dieses Gefiihl ist dem Kiinstler unumginglich 
nétig, aber wo soll er es lernen und wie. Unsre Aesthetiken sind bei weitem 
noch nicht praktisch genug.” (A 18)" So gestattet sich denn der junge 
Lichtenberg auch nur eine einzige Denkweise innerhalb des Metaphysi- 
schen, ja er bedient sich ihrer in der kiihnsten Art, von der es mitunter 
fraglich werden kann, ob der Ernst nicht in Blasphemie iiberschlage. Es 
ist die teleologische, also jene, die einen Zweck glaubhaft machen will, 
indem sie anscheinend zweckfreie Erscheinungen einem praktischen 
Ziele, eben dem Zweck, unterwirft: 

Die Furcht vor dem Tod, die den Menschen eingeprigt ist, [s. S. 694] ist zugleich 
ein groBes Mittel, dessen sich der Himmel bedient, sie von vielen Untaten 
abzuhalten, vieles wird aus Furcht vor Lebensgefahr oder Krankheit unterlassen. 
(A39) 

Und die Ueberlegung iiber den Einflu& der Speisen auf den Zustand der 
Menschen, ‘“‘wie er jetzo ist’? (A 42) fiihrt nicht nur zur voltairehaften 
Frage: 

... wer weifi, ob wir nicht einer gut gekochten Suppe die Luftpumpe und einer 
schlechten den Krieg oft zu verdanken haben... , 


sondern weiter auch zu der noch im Scherz teleologischen: 


...allein wer weif, ob nicht der Himmel damit grofe Endzwecke erreicht, 
Untertanen treu erhalt, Regierungen andert und freie Staaten macht .. . 


III. Der innere Vorgang: Bemerkung oder Beobachtung des Einzelnen— 
Analyse—Analogie (meist analogischer Schluf)—Gesetz, Regel und 
woméglich praktische Auswertung hat sich nun als Grundform von Lich- 
tenbergs Denken ergeben, die wirre Folge der anscheinend durch Zufall 
gewordenen 52 Notizen hat als Ganzes durch ihr Kreisen um bestimmte, 
auf einander bezogene Gruppen von Themen Sinn und durch die vor- 
waltende einheitliche Form ihres inneren Lebens Struktur gewonnen. 

Dieses innere Leben, eben jener Denkvorgang, bezeichnet in seinen 
viermaligen Haltepunkten Lichtenbergs vierfache Begabung als Be- 
obachter und Denker und Phantasiemensch und Praktiker. Wo so vieler- 
lei gleich starke Fihigkeiten sich kreuzen, oft bis ins Seltsame gesteigert 
durch ungewoéhnliche Reizsamkeit des ganzen Naturells, da diirfen wir 
erwarten, daf} ihre Friichte immer interessant sein werden, da miissen 


45 Diese Wendung zur Praxis folgt aus dem Bedauern iiber das mangelnde Vermégen des 
Kiinstlers, ‘“‘moralische Schénheit zu bemerken und wiederzugeben.” (s.S. 700, A 18) 
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wir uns fragen, ob solche Vielfalt zum Vollbringen des grofien, geschlos- 
senen Werkes taugen werde. 

Noch eine zweite Frage erhebt sich: Ist dieser zwanghafte Denkvor- 
gang ausschlieflich Lichtenberg eigen oder hat er seine Entsprechung und 
seinen Riickhalt auch in Denk-Gewohnheiten oder Denkregeln der Zeit? 
Und in welcher ihrer zwei typischen Geisteshaltungen? 

Das auffalligste und oberflachlichste Kennzeichen der Notizen, die 
Systemlosigkeit, ist Art der spiteren, sensualistischen, anticartesia- 
nischen Aufklairung," gehért aber gewif auch zum Irrationalismus, selbst 
theoretisch durch den Umweg iiber Shaftesbury. Die besondere Form 
dieser Systemlosigkeit aber, das rein sachlich beobachtende und beschrei- 
bende Festhalten des einzelnen Phinomens, Lichtenbergs besondere Art, 
ist ganz iiberwiegend aufklarerisch. Wo in der Geniebewegung und im 
Irrationalismus vom Faktum ausgegangen wird, wird es in einem leben- 
digen Wirkungszusammenhang oder als Erreger von Stimmungeri ge- 
sehen, und im Systemrationalismus Descartes’ war es ein Exempel fiir 
eine Idee gewesen. Hier aber handelt es sich um reine Erkenntnis an sich. 
Jede echte Erkenntnis soll nun tiberhaupt in den Phainomenen ihren 
Ursprung nehmen. Nur das Beschriebene, nicht das Definierte gilt als 
erkannt, héchstens das genetisch Definierte. 

Lichtenberg macht sich die Tatsachen der Welt und des Seelenlebens 
nach Wie und Warum durch fortgesetzte Analyse zu eigen, und zwar 
ganz bewuft. Der Mensch des Irrationalismus “‘erlebt”’ sie, um sie so am 
tiefsten zu ergriinden. Schon Leibniz hat sich die Verwirklichung einer 
Scientia generalis vom Fortschritt der Analyse, von der Auflésung aller 
komplexen Denkfragen in ihre Bestandteile erwartet. Die Analyse durch 
die persénliche selbstgesetzliche Vernunft ist die Fahigkeit und die 
Zwangsvorstellung der Aufklirungswissenschaft und -philosophie. Sie 
erstreckt sich gleichermafen auf das blof Faktische wie auf die Zeugnisse 
der Offenbarung, der Tradition, der Autoritaét und will zu den Motiven 
vorstofen, um so erst die Fakten zu verstehen. In der Anwendung 
unbeschrinkt,!? bezieht sie auch das Seelische, Lichtenbergs Lieblingsge- 
biet, ein. 

Erfahrung, der Reichtum an genau gekannten Erscheinungen, wird 
also unentbehrliche Grundlage, und Analyse die Methode alles Erkennens 
und wissenschaftlichen Denkens. Nie vorher und nachher ist Denken 
programmifig so sehr ‘“wissenschaftliches’ Denken gewesen wie im 
Bildungskreis der Aufklarung, in dem Lichtenberg aufgewachsen ist. Im 
besonderen entspricht die Aufeinanderfolge von Denkschritten, die fiir 
die ersten Aufzeichnungen Lichtenbergs so charakteristisch ist und auch 

6 Vgl. E. Cassirer, Philosophie der Aufklérung (Tubingen, 1932), S. xu und passim. 

17S. Cassirer, op. cit., pp. 16, 37. 
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spiter trotz des Uberwucherns durch literarische Zweckformen sichtbar 
bleibt weitgehend—bis auf die theoretisch nicht zugelassene Hypothese— 
der Methodik der zeitgenéssischen Naturwissenschaft, gegriindet auf New- 
tons Regulae philosophandi.'* Diese sind im 18. Jahrhundert unmittelbar 
oder als selbstverstindliches Prinzip und als Hintergrund vielfaltigster 
Forschung an die Stelle von Descartes’ Discours de la Méthode getreten, 
haben die Deduktion verdringt und beherrschen weite Bereiche der 
Wissenschaft. Besonders Newtons Erlauterung zur dritten und die vierte 
Regel sind in unserem Zusammenhang aufschlufreich: 


We are certainly not to relinquish the evidence of experiments for the sake of .. . 
vain fictions of our own devising; nor are we to recede from the analogy of Nature, 
which is .. . always consonant to itself. ... That all bodies are impenetrable, 
we gather not from reason, but from sensation. The bodies which we handle we find 
impenetrable, and thence conclude impenetrability to be an universal property 
of all bodies whatsoever. That all bodies are movable and . . . , we only infer from 
the like properties observed in the bodies which we have seen. [Dasselbe gelte von 
allen andern Qualititen.] And this is the foundation of all philosophy .. . In ex- 
perimental philosophy we are to look upon propositions inferred by general 
induction from phenomena as accurately or very nearly true, not withstanding 
any contrary hypotheses that may be imagined, till such time as other phenomena 
occur, by which they may either be made more accurate, or liable to exceptions. 
This rule we must follow, that the argument of induction may not be evaded by 
hypotheses.!* 


‘Till such time as other phenomena occur”: Von hier aus fallt ein 
entscheidendes Licht auf Lichtenbergs Tatsachen—Sammelleidenschaft 
und auf die Methode der induktiven Behandlung dieser Tatsachen. 
Jedes bisher als giiltig betrachtete Gesetz kann durch eine neu entdeckte 
oder genauer erforschte Tatsache umgestofen werden. Neue Tatsachen, 
und seien es auch nur “Kuriositaiten,” schirfere Beobachtung schon be- 
kannter, bereichern nicht nur das Wissen von der Welt und dem Men- 
schen; sie helfen auch kraft der vorlaufigen Beweiskraft der Analogie, 
die Welt und den Menschen besser verstehen. 

Die Ergebnisse und die Methodik Newtons auf dem Gebiete der 
Physik hatten beziehungslos nebeneinander bestehende Kenntnisse auf 
einander bezogen und in ein gesetzmafiges Gefiige gebracht, welches die 
Grundlage fiir die Erklarung alles mechanischen Weltgeschehens wurde. 
Zum grofen Teil ihnen verdankten die Naturwissenschaften den un- 

** Am Anfang des dritten Buches der Philosophiae Naturalis Principia Mathematica. 
Den Hinweis auf die Bedeutung der Principia fiir die Aufklarung im allgemeinen verdanken 
wir der Cassirerschen Darstellung. 

1 Hervorhebungen nicht im Original. Zitiert nach der englischen Uebersetzung Andrew 
Motte’s (1729), zugrundegelegt der Ausgabe Florian Cajoris (Berkeley, California: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1934), 399 ff. 
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bestrittenen Vorrang innerhalb der Forschung des 18. Jahrhunderts. Das 
hat nicht nur die bekannte Folge, da® die Aufklirung insofern natur- 
wissenschaftlich denkt, als sie Geistiges auf ‘‘Natiirliches” zuriickfiihrt, 
es in den Bereich der Natur einbezieht—so z.B., wenn Lichtenberg 
haufig Geistiges durch physiologische Vorgainge erklirt—sondern auch 
die, da die Aufklarung formal die Forschungsweise der Naturwissen- 
schaften auf jedes wissenschaftliche und philosophische Forschungsgebiet 
iibertragen will. 

Man vergleiche etwa die hier beschriebene Denkweise mit der Fried- 
richs des Grofen, wie Dilthey sie darstellt. Diltheys Charakteristik von 
Friedrichs geistigem Verhalten ist offenbar ebenso unter der Macht des 
beschriebenen Sachverhaltes entstanden wie unsere beschreibende 
Analyse des ersten Notizheftes: Auch diese leitete Lichtenbergs spezi- 
fische Denkweise blo& aus dem Text ab, ohne die zeitgendssische Denk- 
form zu beriicksichtigen, und erkannte diese erst nachtriglich als typisch 
fiir die Methode der Naturwissenschaften. “Diesem Kénig der Aufkla- 
rung, der Alles, was er tut und was er schaut, dem Raisonnement unter- 
wirft, war es nun Bediirfnis, dieses Kriftesystem [der Staaten und der 
Volker] immer wieder, bald in seinen gegenwirtigen, bald in seinen ver- 
gangenen Erscheinungen zu beschreiben, zu untersuchen, in seine letzten 
Faktoren zu zerlegen, bis er die einfachen Gesetze gefunden hitte, die 
dasselbe beherrschen, und die festen Normen, die sich daraus fiir das 
praktische Handeln ableiten liessen. Das war nur méglich, weil er nicht 
nur Genie der Tat und politischer und historischer Schriftsteller, sondern 
auch Philosoph war.’’?¢ 

Es ist sicher, da® die Bewunderung und Verehrung des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts fiir Newton, nicht nur fiir den Forscher, mit dessen Ergebnissen 
eine neue Zeit fiir die Naturwissenschaft heraufgekommen war, sondern 
auch fiir den groBen Methodiker des Erkennens grenzenlos war,”! und es 
ist kaum denkbar, daf in einer Zeit, in der die Naturwissenschaft den 
Vorrang innerhalb der Wissenschaften beanspruchte, ihre Arbeitsweise 
nicht auf andere Gebiete geistiger Tatigkeit eingewirkt haben soll. 

Lichtenberg im besonderen, dem Studenten und spiiteren Professor 
der Physik, muf diese von den ‘“‘exakten’’ Wissenschaften mit Selbst- 
verstindlichkeit befolgte Forschungsmethode durch sein berufliches 
Tagwerk ganz nahe geriickt, ‘“‘mechanisch” geworden sein.” Auch mufte 


20 Dilthey, ‘‘Die Deutsche Aufklarung im Staat und in der Akademie Friedrichs des 
Groen,” Deutsche Rundschau, cvm (1901), 215. Kursivdruck nicht im Original. 

2 Belege bei Cassirer, op. cit., 57 ff., 267.—Der ‘‘Weise” wird er nicht nur bei Lichtenberg 
oft genannt, sondern auch auf der Gegenseite: z.B. bei Lavater, Geheimes Tagebuch (1771), 
S. 144 und 6fters in den Physiognomischen Fragmenten. 

® Man vergleiche etwa, um an einer von Lichtenbergs Notizen diese typische Denk weise 
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sie ihm von Natur aus besonders liegen. Denn Liebe zum Phainomen ver- 
band sich in ihm mit einer ungewoéhnlichen Begabung fiir das exakte 
Beobachten innerer und duferer Vorginge und Erscheinungen, und 
seine Denkenergie hemmte nicht den Flug seiner so oft aufs Praktische 
gerichteten Phantasie, sondern trieb sie an. Damit verbindet sich ohne- 
weiters eine Vorliebe fiir mathematische Bezeichnungen, Formeln und 
Vergleiche. In ihnen schligt die Berufsterminologie in die Alltagssprache 
durch und zugleich sind sie Gestalt des quantitativen, naturwissen- 
schaftlich messenden Betrachtens und Ueberlegens.* 

Andere Krifte seines Geistes aber setzen sich allmahlich, scheinbar des 
beschriebenen Denkschemas sich bedienend, gegen dieses Schema durch: 
Selten im ersten Notizheft, spiter haiufiger, kann diese Methode die 
Analogie nimlich gewissermassen negativ anwenden, als Witz in tieferem 
Sinn; dies da, wo die Unangemessenheit zwischen der schematischen 
Behandlungsweise und dem lebensvollen, komplexen Gegenstand dem 
Unbefangenen bewuft wird. Und die sprunghafte Wiederherstellung der 
vom Schema bedrohten Unbefangenheit des Denkens und Schauens, 
iiber alle sachlichen und methodischen Prinzipien hinweg, ist eine vor- 
ziigliche Eigenschaft Lichtenbergs. Durch sie hat er es seinen Erkliarern, 
hat er es sich selbst so schwer gemacht. Seine Ironie kehrt sich spiter 
manchmal genau so gegen sein eigenes Tun wie gegen das der anderen; 





im Zusammenhang zu sehen, die Behandlung und Auswertung der Beobachtung, da 
getriumte Atemnot auf einen geringeren Grad wirklicher Atemnot zuriickzufiihren sei 
(A 51, S. 695) : Zunichst (1) der Versuch einer verallgemeinernden Erklarung durch Analyse 
der als wesentlich erkannten Umstinde: “‘Einem blof fiihlenden Kérper kommen bése 
Empfindungen allzeit gréGer vor, als einem, der mit einer denkenden Seele verkniipft ist,” 
Die Wirkung dieser Umstinde wird psychologisch begriindet (2) :‘‘wo selbst oft der Gedanke, 
da die Empfindungen nichts zu bedeuten haben, oder da8 man sich, wenn man nur wollte, 
davon befreien kénnte, vieles vom Unangenehmen vermindert”’. (3) Ein als Analogie 
gesehner Fall wird Wahrscheinlichkeitsbeweis fiir die Richtigkeit der Erklirung: “Wir 
liegen dfters mit unserm Kérper so, da gedriickte Teile uns heftig schmerzen, allein, weil 
wir wissen, da wir uns aus dieser Lage bringen kénnten, wenn wir nur wollten, so emp- 
finden wir wirklich sehr wenig.” (4) Noch ein mit wissenschaftlicher Phantasie als Analogie 
gesehner Fall bestatigt die Richtigkeit das abgeleiteten Gesetzes. Die aus dem Gesetz 
abgeleitete Folgerung, da ein unerklarbarer Schmerz durch Hinzufiigung einer erklarbaren 
Ursache seinen Schrecken verliere, dient zugleich einer Nutzanwendung—und wir sind mitten 
drin im Gebiet der praktischen Alltagsratschlige der Kalender, deren gefeierter Heraus- 
geber und Mitarbeiter—auch auf diesem Gebiete—der grofse Schriftsteller spiter wurde: 
“Dieses bestirkt eine Anmerkung, die ich unten gemacht habe, namlich, daf man sich 
durch Driicken die Kopfschmerzen vermindern kann.” 

23 Ein Beispiel fiir viele: ‘Der Tod ist eine unverinderliche Gréfe, allein der Schmerz ist 
eine veranderliche, die unendlich wachsen kann. Dieses ist ein Satz, den die Verteidiger 
der Folter zugeben miissen, denn sonst foltern sie vergeblich, allein in vielen wird der 
Schmerz ein Gré£tes und kleiner als der Tod.” (A 52) 
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ein Wissen von der paradoxen, Regeln sprengenden Unberechenbarkeit 
menschlichen Tuns, von den Méglichkeiten des Versagens aller Metho- 
dik vor dem Leben hebt ihn iiber seine aufklarerischen Genossen hinaus. 

So hat gewif, wie wir zu zeigen versucht haben, jenes scheinbar will- 
kiirliche Schweifen der ersten Notizen seinen sehr bestimmten Sinn und 
seine sehr bestimmte Weise, jener dargestellt durch das Themengefiige, 
diese durch den beschriebenen Denkvorgang, in seinen vier Phasen, 
von denen héchstens der eine oder der andere Schritt iibersprungen wird: 
Dieser ganze Prozef} ist seinem Wesen nach, auch in den sonderbarsten 
Formen, wissenschaftlich-philosophisches Denken. Aber schon in Lich- 
tenbergs Anfangen wird es gelegentlich durch seine utopisch witzige 
Phantasie iiberholt: Sie iiberfliegt, im Schauen iiberraschender Analogien, 
zu denen niichtern wissenschaftliches Denken sich nicht bekennen wiirde, 
vom Ausgangspunkt weit abgelegene Gebiete. In Lichtenbergs Schriften 
des nichsten Jahrzehnts wird dieses sich Loslésen vom geregelten Denk- 
vorgang, wird mit dem Respekt vor der Macht des Gemiits auch das 
Wirken der unsystematischen Laune immer hiufiger. Ihr haben wir jene 
Fille schépferischer Einfalle zu verdanken, die, von der franzésischen 
Aufklarungsisthetik als “‘saillies” so nachdriicklich verlangt, der deut- 
schen Aufklarung abseits von Lichtenberg aber fremd, erst in der 
Friihromantik fiir die deutsche Literatur wirksam wurden. 

Franz H. MAUTNER 
Hobart College 























XL 
DEFOE AND SCOTT 


N 1817 one of Scott’s closest friends and most penetrating critics wrote 

of his latest romance: “I must mention a remark Mrs Weddell has 
repeatedly made: ‘This has the mature of Daniel Defoe’s novels, tho 
with a higher style of writing. I can hardly forbear fancying every word 
of it true.’’”' This underlying resemblance is due in part to Scott’s course 
of reading, in part to his literary methods or his traits of mind. But, 
paradoxically, the influence of Defoe on Scott is hardly more remarkable 
than the influence of Scott on Defoe’s literary reputation. 


I 


Until near the end of the eighteenth century there was no considerable 
biography or critical study of Defoe. No book lover is known to have as- 
sembled a collection of his writings. For nearly a century most of his 
works had been reissued (if at all) with no indication of his authorship. 
The less known writings had become almost totally lost, and the better 
known ones (like Robinson Crusoe) had become almost independent of 
his name. The anonymity which was a matter of choice or of professional 
necessity in his lifetime y 1s apparently becoming permanent. Literary 
history seemed likely to ignore the name of the author of whom Scott 
declared that his “popularity, ...in his principal work at least, has 
equalled that of any author who ever wrote.’ 

In the revival of Defoe’s reputation which began in 1785 with the 
biographical sketch by Chalmers, a fellow-countryman of Scott’s, the most 
important single influence was Scott himself. In 1808 he wrote one of his 
liveliest prefaces to persuade Constable to republish The Memoirs of 
Captain Carleton, then almost forgotten and not yet known as Defoe’s. 
In 1809-10 the Ballantyne Press issued Scott’s edition of The Novels of 
Daniel De Foe. Important as this unpretentious compilation is, it is little 
known; no biographer of Scott mentions it, and few recent students of 
Defoe seem to have examined it at all carefully. However, Scott’s edi- 


1 Letter from Lady Louisa Stuart to Scott, January 11, 1817; quoted by Sir Herbert 
Grierson, The Letters of Sir Walter Scott (Centenary ed.), 1v, 345, note 1. (Cf. also Letters, 1, 
pp. Lxxiii, Lxxiv.) 2 Miscellaneous Works, tv, 247. 

* Cf. Scott’s letter to George Ellis, November 2, 1808 (Letters, x11, 304). 

‘ The fairly long list of titles which Dottin assigns in Daniel De Foe et ses romans (Paris, 
1924), p. 869, to the Edinburgh ed. of 1809-10 implies some confusion with the Bohn ed. 
In actuality the Edinburgh ed. contained only the following works: Vols. 1, 2, and 3, 
Robinson Crusoe (2 parts); Vols. 4 and 5, Memoirs of a Cavalier; Vols. 6 and 7, Colonel Jack ; 
Vols. 8 and 9, Captain Singleton and The True-Born Englishman; Vols. 10 and 11, A New 
Voyage round the World; Vol. 12, The History of the Plague in London. The first volume con- 
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tion of Defoe not only contained a list of a hundred attributed works and 
a life of Defoe (which Scott subsequently accredited to John Ballantyne, 
but which bears traces of his own editorial hand); it was the first attempt 
at a collection of Defoe’s narratives, and it marked the first acceptance 
of Defoe as a standard writer of fiction. Writers like Richardson and 
Fielding and Smollett had long been received in collected editions; but 
never since Defoe had begun his career as a novelist had there been any 
attempt to give him a place among the elect. Never since his own abortive 
effort to find a public for a “True Collection” of his miscellaneous 
writings a century before had Defoe’s works been brought together as 
such. Subsequently, the long critical essay which Scott added to the life 
and which he continued to expand—in 1825 for a proposed volume of the 
Novelists’ Library and in 1827 for the collected edition of his own works 
—was one of the most influential commentaries on Defoe’s art which 
have ever been written. “ 
Where Scott was right—as he was in much that he said in appreciation 
of Defoe’s literary powers—he remains one of the keenest of Defoe’s 
critics. Where Scott was wrong—as he was regarding the authorship of 
The Memoirs of Captain Carleton and the purpose of “The Apparition of 
Mrs. Veal”—the weight of his name and the persuasiveness of his style 
have almost blocked the way for later students. In his Life of Scott® Lock- 
hart virtually accepted Wilson’s evidence for Defoe’s authorship of The 
Memoirs of Captain Carleton; I do not know whether the dying Scott had 
an opportunity to revise his judgment, but it seems certain that he would 
have been convinced by a fractional part of the evidence assembled by 
Mr. Doble and by Professor Secord. However, Scott’s original error has 
made a mountainous difficulty out of one of the clearest attributions in 
the Defoe canon. The fact that Scott’s charming—but misleading— 
introductory essay is reprinted as a preface to that narrative (even in a 
collection of Defoe’s writings) gives renewed life to the error scotched by 
Wilson in 1830. Similarly, Scott’s vivid presentation of ‘‘The Apparition 
of Mrs. Veal’ as a hoax to promote the sales of Drelincourt’s book has not 
been entirely obliterated by the documentary evidence of Mr. Aitken and 
others. The few titles accepted for the Scott edition have remained (with 
Moll Flanders and Roxana) the nucleus of all collections of Defoe; hence 





tains the biographical essay, and the last volume a list of a hundred works assigned to 
Defoe. There are no notes of consequence, and but two critical introductions—to Robinson 
Crusoe and to Memoirs of a Cavalier. Dottin’s bibliography misled me to make the state- 
ment elsewhere (Huntington Library Quarterly, tv, 107) that The Dumb Philosopher was 
included in Scott’s ed.; however, the biographical sketch in the Edinburgh ed. proves that 
Scott must have known that tract as Defoe’s. 

5 Life of Scott, Fireside ed. (Boston and New York, 1910), m, 57, note 1. 
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it is that a mediocre (and genuine) work called A New Voyage round the 
World is to be found in every such collection, whereas a fascinating (and 
genuine) work called Robert Drury’s Journal is virtually inaccessible 
except in Oliver’s inexact reprint of 1890. 

Scott’s library at Abbotsford contained no less than seventy-one items 
of the Defoe canon,* many of them in several different editions. Still 
further, as editor of the “Somers Tracts’? he assembled so many of the 
rarer anonymous tracts by Defoe that the total number of Defoe’s writ- 
ings in his possession must have been nearer ninety.* Some of the prefa- 
tory notes which he wrote for the “Somers Tracts’ remain even now 
important contributions to the subject. As editor, critic, collector, and 
admirer, he did pioneer service for Defoe. More than any other individual 
it was Scott who raised Defoe from obscurity in literary history to his 
modern position as a master of prose fiction. What of Defoe’s influence on 
Scott? 

II 


The connection between Scott’s reading and his writing is evident 
throughout his career. Scott began as a translator of German literature 
and an editor of traditional ballads. In his prime he was working up ma- 
terials for Kenilworth from books lent by Constable.® Near the end he was 
frantically leafing through Byzantine chronicles’® and seizing on a new 
anecdote of an orang-outang in Sumatra" to give Count Robert a freshness 
his own hand could no longer impart. His unpublished novel, The Siege 
of Maltas, was largely an unconscious recollection of one of the first 
stories he had ever read, his literary memory functioning automatically 
after his other faculties had broken down.” Not only did contemporaries 
guess the authorship of Waverley from Scott’s personal interests; some of 
his rivals tried to anticipate unpublished works" by following his course 
of reading. When Anne of Geierstein was on the stocks, he wrote to Cadell 


® Cf. Catalogue of the Library at Abbotsford, Ballantyne Club Publication No. 60, ed. J. G. 
Cochrane (Edinburgh, 1838). The index is quite inadequate for checking the list of Defoe’s 
writings. 

7A Collection of Scarce and Valuable Tracts. Second ed. (London, 1809-15), 13 vols. 

§ The number is only approximate. A few of the ‘“‘Somers Tracts” have been erroneously 
or very doubtfully assigned to Defoe; some others not yet assigned to Defoe are almost cer- 
tainly his. 

® Letters to Constable, August 20 and September 10, 1820, quoted by Grierson, Sir 


Walter Scott, Bart. (London, 1938), pp. 188-189. 10 Cf. Letters, x1, 2. 
4 Cf. “Poe, Scott, and ‘The Murders in the Rue Morgue’,” American Literature, vim, 52- 
54. 3 Cf. Grierson, Sir Walter Scott, Bart., p. 12. 


3 One contemporary undertook to review Quentin Durward, “with very copious ex- 
tracts,” before that novel had appeared (Letlers, v1, 389). See other allusions in the 
Letters, as well as Scott’s remarks on his imitators in his Journal (1, 274-275). 
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for books, but urged silence.“ And so on for the other late romances, the 
same need for books and the same desire to keep the secret, as he drew 
farther away from his earlier memories. Much of Scott’s reading was ac- 
complished in childhood, with no guide but his own taste."* Much of it 
was worked up for his novels and articles. But his most systematic read- 
ing grew out of editing for the press, “a kind of muddling work” for which 
he expressed a strong aptitude,!’ and which he used as a source of future 
creations. When the sale of his books faltered, ‘muddling work”’ was pro- 
posed as a fallow period before he went on with the romances.'* Scott edited 
Dryden with care, and it seemed he would never have done with Swift. 
Little time was given to Defoe, and Scott’s work was unacknowledged ;!* 
his first critical study of Defoe had to be reclaimed as his, when he wished 
to revise and publish it in later years.”° And yet the ultimate influence of 
Defoe on Scott’s writings is more significant than that of Dryden or of 
Swift. r 
There are, to be sure, more chapter headings from Dryden than from 
any source except Shakespeare and Scott himself. The Regent Morton 
(in The Abbot) echoes Dryden’s distrust of the clergy:* “I think priests 
of all persuasions are much like each other.’ Sir Hugh Robsart (in 
Kenilworth) grieves over a lock of Amy’s hair in nearly the words which 
Swift used for Stella:™ “after all, it is but a lock of woman’s tresses, . . .’” 
Allusions to Defoe are less numerous; Scott did not often touch the 
periods which Defoe had treated, and his literary practice makes recogni- 
tion of sources difficult. When Scott pointed out that Horace Smith had 
stolen ‘“‘whole pages” from Defoe’s Journal of the Plague Year, he added: 
“When I convey an incident or so, I am at as much pains to avoid detec- 
tion as if the offence could be indicted in literal fact at the Old Bailey.” 
To Scott ‘De Foe was only a poet in prose” ;?’ but his acquaintance with 


\ Letters, x, 481-482. 6 Fg., Letters, x1, 475; Journal, 1, 259-260. 

16 He thanked Terry for sending him ‘‘the two books in the world I most longed to see,” 
Falconer’s Voyages and Bingfield’s Travels, because they brought back with vivid associa- 
tion “the sentiments of my childhood—I might almost say infancy” (Letters, m1, 515-516). 

17 Cf. Letters, u1, 275; Journal, u, 259. 

18 Cf. Journal, 1, 81; Letters, vit, 21 and note 2, 76, 417; Letters, x, 329. Cf. also Letters, 
1, 32, for Scott’s explanation of editing Swift “after such a scourging crop as Marmion.” 

1° The Tegg ed. of Defoe refers to “the Edition attributed to the late Sir Walter Scott.” 

20 Letters, 1X, 223, 224-225; x, 201. 

*! R. K. Gordon, “Dryden and the ‘Waverley Novels’,” MLR, xxxrv, 201. 

22 Absalom and Achitophel, 1. 99. 23 The Abbot, ch. 20 (Dryburgh ed., p. 206). 

* Scott’s Memoirs of Swift (Miscellaneous Works, 11, 215, note 2). 

% Kenilworth, ch. 12 (Dryburgh ed., p. 133). Cf. also the Swiftian doggerel of the Journal, 
the Drapier-like Malagrowther papers, and the frequent references to the flappers of Laputa 
in Scott’s correspondence. 

% Journal, 1, 275. 27 Miscellaneous Works, tv, 256. 
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Defoe’s prose was deep, and sometimes it appears surprisingly. In his 
Provincial Antiquities of Scotland he drops his own account of the familiar 
Bass Rock to quote at great length what Defoe’s Tour had to say about 
the solan goose which breeds there.** In The Fortunes of Nigel (ch. 36) 
the death of Dalgarno turns on the unexpected fact that the robbers 
shoot to kill—as on the Continent, a circumstance which Scott had picked 
up from one of Defoe’s numerous discussions of the subject.?® 

One of Scott’s favorite books was Robinson Crusoe, of which he re- 
marked that later re-reading does not diminish early impressions and to 
which he seemed to have no objection except that it was also Rousseau’s 
favorite.*° In his Letters he quotes or adapts the passage about Crusoe’s 
drinking a glass of rum “‘to his exceeding refreshment,” using it six times 
to refer to his friends, himself, or his dogs.** In his Journal many varia- 
tions of the phrase recur,” sometimes modified until it seems a part of his 
own idiomatic usage. He is reminded of Crusoe’s shipwreck when he 
passes Cape Wrath,® of Crusoe’s queer household when he adds a piper 
to his establishment,™ of Crusoe’s rainy season when the weather is 
bad,** of Friday’s eating up the rusk when his daughter Anne overeats.* 
In his Journal he is reminded of Crusoe when he attempts to balance his 
own gains and losses*’ or the pros and cons of his situation.** In his re- 
views he compares Kemble’s escape from difficulties to Crusoe’s touching 
ground,*® and the bad crockery of forty years before to Crusoe’s pipkin.*° 
In his novels he compares David Ramsay’s booth before his shop to Cru- 
soe’s tent before his cave;“' the corn mills in Shetland remind him of 
Crusoe’s difficulty in contriving a mill;“ a bantering introduction couples 
Crusoe with Sindbad as a great discoverer.* 

In only one chapter heading does Scott quote Defoe, where the crisis 
approaches in Rob Roy: “‘ ‘It happened one day about noon, going to my 
boat, I was exceedingly surprised with the print of a man’s naked foot on 
the shore, which was very plain to be seen on the sand.’ Robinson Cru- 
soe.’ This sentence contains two modifications of Defoe’s original; the 


28 Miscellaneous Works, v1, 445-446. 

29 F.g., Charity Still a Christian Virtue (London, 1719), p. 17; Applebee’s Journal, Sep- 
tember 21, 1723; An Account of the Cartoucheans in France; etc. 

3° Miscellaneous Works, 1v, 280-281. 

3 Letters, 11, 390-391, 460; 1v, 282; vit, 240; rx, 133; xm, 480. 


2 F.g., Journal, 1, 221; 1, 366. 3% Letters, x1, 128. * Letters, tv, 92-93. 
% Letters, vim, 113. % Letters, x, 510. 37 Journal, 1, 339. 38 Journal, 11, 268. 
39 Miscellaneous Works, xx, 170. © Miscellaneous Works, xxt, 107. 


“| The Fortunes of Nigel, ch. 1 (Dryburgh ed., p. 2). 

“ The Pirate, Note 18 (Dryburgh ed., p. 456). 

48 The Monastery, Introduction (Dryburgh ed., p. xlviii). 
“ Rob Roy, ch. 16 (Dryburgh ed., p. 148). 
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six allusions in the letters to Crusoe’s drinking to ‘“‘his exceeding refresh- 
ment” present five different variations of Defoe’s text. When Scott 
quoted Defoe—except in long and unusual passages from the Tour and 
the Memoirs of the Church of Scotland and the like—it was from memory. 

In one passage Scott shows an acquaintance with Defoe’s Review.“ He 
dismisses the formal histories in a few words, but repeatedly he shows 
his knowledge of them. Regarding the historical romances he was en- 
thusiastic, and he urged James Ballantyne to include Memoirs of a Cava- 
lier in The Novelists’ Library.’ Of Scott’s acknowledged indebtedness to 
Defoe in his own novels, the two most remarkable passages occur in Old 
Mortality. In his ‘‘Note 35.—Supposed Apparition of Morton” he gives a 
lengthy passage from Defoe, prefaced by the following explanation: 
“This incident is taken from a story in the History of Apparitions written 
by Daniel Defoe, under the assumed name of Morton. To abridge the 
narrative, we are under the necessity of omitting many of those particu- 
lar circumstances which give the fictions of this most ingenious author 
such a lively air of truth.’** The other borrowing in Old Mortality is 
found in the richly humorous passage where Sergeant Bothwell examines 
his prisoners at Milnwood’s house. In Scott’s anonymous review of his 
own Tales of My Landlord, he singled out this passage as a typical exam- 
ple of the writing of the author of Waverley and credited the source to 
Defoe: 


The scene which we have transcribed seems to have been sketched with con- 
siderable attention to the manners. It is not quite original, and probably the 
reader will discover the germ of it in the following dialogue, which Daniel Defoe 
has introduced into his History of the Church of Scotland. It will be remembered 
that Defoe visited Scotland on a political mission about the time of the Union, 
and it is evident that the anecdotes concerning this unhappy period, then fresh 
in the memory of many, must have been peculiarly interesting to a man of his 
liveliness of imagination, who excelled all others in dramatizing a story, and 
presenting it as if in actual speech and action before the reader. 


This tribute is followed by a long quotation from Defoe, telling of a 
soldier who catechized a prisoner so as to allow him to avoid renouncing 
the Covenant.‘ 

The more obvious evidences of Defoe’s influence may be summed up 
briefly: Robinson Crusoe supplied a chapter heading for Rob Roy and 
many literary allusions elsewhere. Scott had a high regard for Defoe’s 


“ Miscellaneous Works, tv, 249.  Tbid., p. 260. 47 Letters, vir1, 310. 

48 Old Mortality, Note 35 (Dryburgh ed., pp. 426-427); cf. also Miscellaneous W orks, rv, 
258. There is an odd confusion through Scott’s consistent misspelling of Defoe’s pen name 
as Morton (like the name of his own hero) instead of Moreton. 

49 Miscellaneous Works, xix, 41-43 (from The Quarterly Review, January, 1817). 
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historical romances. His knowledge of Defoe’s miscellaneous writings 
was unusually extensive for his time;*° and he drew on it for several pas- 
sages, expecially in Old Mortality. 

III 


If Scott had been asked to name the greatest English novelist, he 
would have answered without hesitation, Henry Fielding, the “father of 
the English Novel,’”’ whose powers in humor and in the portrayal of 
characters were ‘‘unapproached as yet, even by his most successful fol- 
lowers.’’®! If the discussion had continued long enough to arouse his na- 
tional enthusiasm, he would (like so many Scottish critics) have placed 
Smollett with or near Fielding, and ‘“‘both far above any of their succes- 
sors in the same line of fictitious compositions.”® This admiration was 
deeply felt, but it does not imply discipleship. He considered Tom Jones 
the greatest novel in the world, but one more perfectly planned and pro- 
portioned than anything he was undertaking to achieve.* He admired 
Roderick Random and Humphry Clinker, but he attempted nothing in the 
vein of either. 

If Scott had been asked to name the narrative writer who most re- 
sembled himself in some of his most characteristic features—in his love 
of realistic detail, in his artlessness of plot and style, in his sense of historical 
background, and in his preference for the dramatic presentation of a story— 
he must have answered (with Lady Louisa Scott and Mrs. Weddell) that 
his novels had the nature of Daniel Defoe’s. 

In many ways Defoe, rather than Fielding, is the father of the English 
novel. But there are two special difficulties in referring to Defoe as a 
novelist: (1) The average reader recalls only the first part of Robinson 
Crusoe, and judges Defoe by a minute fraction of his writings. (2) There 
is in Defoe no clear line of demarcation of literary methods or forms; 
history, fiction, moral tract, and economic treatise often run into the 
same mold. When Professor Sutherland wishes to illustrate Defoe’s un- 
paralleled fondness for dramatizing the incidents of everyday life, he 
chooses his example from An Essay upon Projects. Some of Defoe’s most 
characteristic prose fiction occurs in such unlikely places as Due Prepara- 
tions for the Plague or A System of Magic or Religious Courtship or The 
Family Instructor, in A General History of the Pirates or The History and 


50 F.¢., in his critical study of Defoe, Scott has the following note: ‘The author has long 
sought for his poem Caledonia, without being able to obtain a sight of it” (Miscellaneous 
Works, tv, 248, note 1). This poem, of which I own a copy, is scarce, but not remarkably 
rare. 51 Miscellaneous Works, ut, 115-116. 8 Miscellaneous Works, m1, 181. 

53 Cf. Introduction to The Fortunes of Nigel (Dryburgh ed., pp. xvii, xviii, xxii) and 
numerous comments on his own practice as a novelist. 

5 James Sutherland, Defoe (London, 1937), pp. 245-246. 
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Reality of Apparitions or The Political History of the Devil or Memoirs of 
the Church of Scotland. Like his immortal memorial to the House of Com- 
mons, Defoe’s fictional writings remind us, “Our Name is LEGION, and 
we are Many.” 

Another difficulty confronts us with Scott. It is one of the anomalies of 
his reputation that Scott is known (among uncritical readers) for the 
qualities which he held in little regard—not for his superlative skill in the 
things he prized most highly. He knew, fully as well as any of his critics, 
that it is in his sense of realism and humor and character, in his awareness 
of historical continuity, in his skill in the dramatic realization of a situa- 
tion, that he stood among the great writers of the world. The pageantry 
of chivalry and of conventional romance, so pleasing to the conventional 
mind of James Ballantyne, was no more dazzling to Scott than to his 
modern critics. For all his personal affection for tradition, he knew that 
the realities of human life are not greatly changed by a Highland costume 
or by a medieval setting. 

James Ballantyne believed that Scott had no power of self-criticism.™ 
Scott himself relied on Ballantyne primarily to help him gauge the taste 
of the reading public, which he considered far inferior to his own.® Even 
as a judge of the general reader Ballantyne was utterly wrong in under- 
estimating the popularity of the realistic scenes in Waverley,®’ and his pref- 
erence for violent action and for romance made him an untrustworthy 
guide to shifting currents in public taste. When Ballantyne was pleading 
for high romantic heroes, Scott was urging his friends to visit the theater 
to see an actor who played his Bailie Nicol Jarvie to the life. 

Stevenson, who had thought of Scott primarily as a romantic, wrote in 
his maturer years: “In literature . . . the great change of the past century 
has been effected by the admission of detail. It was inaugurated by the 
romantic Scott; .. .’°* Of Scott’s realistic story of the Highlands, he 
exclaimed, in a letter to his own editor: “I say, have you ever read The 
Highland Widow? I never had till yesterday; I am half-inclined, bar a 
trip or two, to think it Scott’s masterpiece; and it has the name of a fail- 
ure! Strange things are readers.’’®* Scott himself approved of the realism 
of The Highland Widow: 


... 1 do think the tale of Elspat McTavish in my bettermost manner—but J. B. 


5 Journal, 1, 128, note 2; 1, 174, note 1. 

% Tbid., 11, 81-82, 225, 276-277. Where Scott seems to distrust his own judgment and to 
rely to some extent on Ballantyne’s (e.g., Journal, 1, 90) it is clear that he is thinking pri- 
marily of the sales of his books, not of their literary quality. 

57 Tbid., 1, 128-129, note 2. 

58 R. L. Stevenson, “‘A Note on Realism” (Works, Thistle ed., xx11, 267). 

59 Letters (Thistle ed.), 11, 249-250. 
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roars for chivalry. He does not understand that everything may be overdone in 
this world, or sufficiently estimate the necessity of novelty. The Highlanders 
have been off the field now for some time. 


When Ballantyne complained of the monotony of the characters in The 
Fair Maid of Perth, Scott defended himself by a direct appeal to actuality: 


. .. it is the monotony of Chivalry and must be so unless it is falsely drawn. I 
have foretold you this before now. There are some subjects which will not bear 
repeated painting & these of chivalry though brilliant for once are of this kind. 


Scott found that his imagination took its surest flights from the solid 
earth: 


If I have a knack for anything it is for selecting the striking and interesting points 
out of dull details, and hence, I myself receive so much pleasure and instruction 
from volumes which are generally reputed dull and uninteresting. Give me facts, 
I will find fancy for myself. 


In his praise of Defoe’s fiction, he put reality above art: “. . . with the 
more art a story is told, the less likely it is to attract earnest atten- 
tion, . . .” To his own similar use of realism Scott attributed his success 
with the public. In his anonymous review of his Tales of My Landlord he 
observed of the Waverley Novels: 


These coincidences between fiction and reality are perhaps the very circumstances 
to which the success of these novels is in a great measure to be attributed; for, 
without depreciating the merit of the artist, every spectator at once recognizes 
in those scenes and faces which are copied from nature an air of distinct reality, 
which is not attached to fancy-pieces, however happily conceived and elaborately 
executed.™ 


Scott paid high tribute to Swift® and to Richardson® by suggesting that 
they rivalled Defoe in verisimilitude; but he ranked Defoe first in the 
world for “an air of perfect veracity, which nobody so well knew how to 
preserve as our author.’’®’ He suggested that his own Dugald Dalgetty 
(Thackeray’s favorite), of whom John Buchan wrote, “our hearts go with 
him, as with Falstaff,’”’®* would have kept his journal in the style of Defoe. 
Referring to the Memoirs of Sir James Turner, the historical character 
who served as an original for Dalgetty, he wrote: 


From this curious book I extract the following passage, as an example of how 
Captain Dalgetty might have recorded such an incident had he kept a journal, 


6° Journal, 1, 222. Cf. also nu, 78, 158. $1 Letters, x, 382. & Journal, 11, 96. 
3 Miscellaneous Works, tv, 262-263. * Miscellaneous Works, x1x, 2-3. 
8 Miscellaneous Works, 11, 300; v1, 216. % Miscellaneous Works, 1, 71. 


87 Miscellaneous Works, tv, 259. Cf. also Journal, 1, 390. 
68 John Buchan, Sir Walter Scott (London, 1932), p. 193. 
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or, to give it a more just character, it is such as the genius of De Foe would have 
devised to give the minute and distinguishing features of truth to a fictitious 
narrative. 


Defoe’s rivals often called him illiterate and railed at the artlessness of 
his writing. Scott was one of the first English critics who anticipated the 
present-day judgment of Defoe as a master of prose. He said of Defoe’s 
style, “certainly it is the last style which should be attempted by a writer 
of inferior genius; for though it be possible to disguise mediocrity by fine 
writing, it appears in all its native inanity, when it assumes the garb of 
simplicity.’’”° Of Scott’s many defences of his own careless style, two may 
be quoted here: 


I had a letter from Jem Ballantyne, plague on him! full of remonstrance, deep and 
solemn, upon the carelessness of Bonaparte. The rogue is right too. But as to 
correcting my style to the 

“Jemmy jemmy linkum feedle” 
tune of what is called fine writing, I’ll be d—d if I do.“ I would not be bound to 
write quibbles or grammar for all the profits of Napoleon. Godsake man make it 
what you like. It seems sense & I cannot make it more.” 


He carried his distrust of precision so far as to suggest that Campbell’s 
decline as a poet was partly due to overexactness: “He is a great corrector 
too, which succeeds as ill in composition as in education. Many a clever 
boy has been flogged into a dunce, and many an original composition 
corrected into mediocrity.”’ Of himself and of Defoe he felt that each did 
his best when he wrote from his own instinctive habits of mind. In his 
Journal he observed: “I believe the Bailiff in The Good-natured Man is not 
far wrong when he says, ‘One man has one way of expressing himself, and 
another another, and that is all the difference between them.’”’™* Of Defoe 
he wrote: 

It is greatly to be doubted whether Defoe could have changed his colloquial, 
circuitous, and periphrastic style for any other, whether more coarse or more 
elegant. We have little doubt it was connected with his nature, and the particular 
turn of his thoughts and ordinary expressions, and that he did not succeed so 
much by writing in an assumed manner, as by giving full scope to his own.” 


Scott experimented with some of Defoe’s narrative methods; but Rob 
Roy is the only Waverley Novel which is told throughout in the first per- 
son and which is ostensibly based on a contemporary manuscript. The 
Defoe-like tricks of explanation or apology which occur sparingly in the 


6° Introduction to A Legend of Montrose (Dryburgh ed., p. 144). 

1 Miscellaneous Works, tv, 265. ™ Journal, 1, 251. Cf. also 1, 75, 81, etc. 
7 Letters, xu, 457. 7% Journal, 1, 218. % Journal, 1, 181. 

% Miscellaneous Works, tv, 260. 
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other novels are more numerous here. And the Introduction, after con- 
demning the anonymous pamphlet life of Rob Roy, adds: “It is a great 
pity so excellent a theme for a narrative of the kind had not fallen into 
the hands of De Foe, who was engaged at the time on subjects somewhat 
similar, though inferior in dignity and interest.””® Scott’s novels were 
written (like Defoe’s) without previous plan, the stories taking shape 
from the characters and the incidents: “‘. . . I have generally written to 
the middle of one of these novels, without having the least idea how it 
was to end, in short in the hab nab at a venture style of composition.””” 
The charge that Defoe’s narratives are artless he met (as he often met a 
similar charge against himself) by a reminder that the books are actually 
read: “. . . like Pistol eating his leek, we go on growling and reading to 
the end of the volume, while we nod over many a more elegant subject, 
treated by authors who exhibit a far greater command of language.’’”® 

It has been charged that Scott’s novels replaced history in general 
reading, and so lowered the sense of reality in regard to the past; and it is 
an odd fact that Scott mentioned the substitution of fiction for history 
as the most likely evil of novel-reading.”® But so far from regarding him 
as the enemy of a sense of reality in history, Professor Trevelyan has 
credited him with giving it new life; the dry facts of the chroniclers would 
no longer satisfy readers who wished to understand the springs of human 
action.®® Scott has also been misrepresented (by George Borrow, and by 
others of less ability) as an idolater of the past, a man who preferred the 
romantic to the true.*! The answer to this is found not only in such in- 
stinctive responses as Scott’s contempt for the mooning about Melrose 
Abbey; it appears in his considered judgments. In a letter which has 
recently been published, he clarified his attitude toward the introduction 
of fictitious characters into historical writing: 


I never can tolerate a mixture of truth & falsehood and where I have at any time 
introduced real characters I have studied not to distort historical events but to 
connect as far as I could my own imaginary story with the truth of history. In 
Marmion for example the whole tale is fabulous but the real historical events 
which bring it to a crisis are severely true.™ 


76 Introduction to Rob Roy (Dryburgh ed., p. xl). 

77 Journal, 11, 131. Cf. also 1, 117; 1, 151. 

78 Miscellaneous Works, 1v, 262. 7 Miscellaneous Works, i, 108. 

8° Cf. The New York Times Book Review, December 26, 1937, p. 8. Cf. also my Defoe in 
the Pillory and Other Studies, Indiana University Humanities Series No. 1 (Bloomington, 
Indiana, 1939), pp. 40-42. 

5! For a powerful rebuttal to Borrow, see Andrew Lang’s introduction to The Pirate 
(Border ed.). 

® Letter of December 11, 1812, quoted by W. M. Parker, “Suggestions for Scott’s Muse,” 
LTLS, March 23, 1940, p. 152. 
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It is admitted that Defoe could write good history when he chose to do 
so; but his notion of historical truth in his romances was in many ways 
essentially like Scott’s. Defoe’s oft-repeated claim that his narratives were 
true was not altogether an effort to promote sales; in a larger sense, the 
stories were true. Not only did Defoe make use of the best source material 
available, but he presented a living sense of reality. For example, there 
was no actual journal of Robert Drury; yet Defoe’s account of Madagas- 
car was considered by bibliographers a century later as the best account 
of that island in English. Defoe did not experience the Jamaica hurri- 
cane of 1722, but his reportorial account of it gave a far more vivid (and 
apparently more accurate) description than was to be had from any one 
survivor. 

Defoe’s difficulty at this point was vastly greater than Scott’s. Not 
only did his readers demand an explicit guarantee of literal truth; Defoe 
himself never thought out (as Scott did) a rationale of historical fittion, 
or even of the relating of stories at second-hand. His great predecessor 
Bunyan found escape through the dream-technique of the Middle Ages. 
Defoe felt constrained to appear in the first person, to assure the reader 
that he had seen events with his own eyes—much as American news- 
papers of an earlier generation often relied on ubiquitous ‘‘eye witnesses”’ 
rather than on flesh-and-blood reporters. 

In the famous prefaces, and often in the text of his narratives, he keeps 
telling us that the story is essentially true, whether literally true or not; 
or that, even if it is not true, it deserves a hearing. When his readers or his 
critics drove him to further equivocation, he still insisted that literal 
truth was less important than the utility of the story: 


Their Story has a Moral in every Part of it, and their whole Conduct, .. . is a 
Patern for all poor Men to follow, or Women either, if ever such a Time comes 
again; and if there was no other End in recording it, I think this is a very just 
one, whether my Account be exactly according to Fact or no.* 


There is a relationship between Defoe’s sense of historical truth and 
his odd system of impersonation as author. In our own time we have seen 
synthetic diaries of a bygone age, successfully built up from the most 
reliable source material at hand. Defoe did much the same sort of thing— 
for the English Civil War, the war in Spain, the military careers of 
Charles and of Peter, and so on. What more natural than to provide a 
central character for each of these historical constructions—‘‘a Cavalier,” 


8° 4 Journal of the Plague Year (Shakespeare Head ed.), p. 149. Examples of this sort 
could easily be multiplied. An even more equivocal statement occurs in Due Preparations 
Sor the Plague (Aitken ed.), p. 48, where we are told that the principal narrative is “partly 
historical and partly for direction,” 
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“Captain George Carleton,” “‘a Scots Gentlemen in the Swedish Service,” 
or “a British Officer in the Service of the Czar’’? 

Impersonation underlies most of Defoe’s fictional writings. Professor 
Sutherland has remarked that “in all his tales Defoe’s method of pro- 
cedure is much the same: he creates one main character, and then starts 
to put himself into that character’s shoes.” Of the skill with which this 
impersonation is carried out in Memoirs of a Cavalier, Scott observed, 
“The contrast between the soldiers of the celebrated Tilly, and those of 
the illustrious Gustavus Adolphus, almost seems too minutely drawn to 
have been executed from anything short of ocular testimony. But De 
Foe’s genius has shown, in this and other instances, how completely he 
could assume the character he describes.”’*® With his gift of impersona- 
tion should be mentioned Defoe’s fondness for dialogue and his constant 
habit of dramatizing incidents;*® as Scott remarked, Defoe “‘excelled all 
others in dramatizing a story, and presenting it as if in actual speech and 
action before the reader.” *" 

Political papers had presented their arguments in dialogue form; M. 
Dottin has stated that Defoe was perhaps “the first to prove that the 
dialogue form was not necessary for the success of a political journal.’’** 
But the dialogue which Defoe displaced was the wearisome debate be- 
tween the editor and a dummy—“Observator and Countryman,” ‘“Re- 
hearsal and Countryman”—the sort of thing which had a curiously 
popular revival in the Coin Harvey’s School of William J. Bryan’s first 
campaign for the Presidency. 

The dialogue which Defoe developed was a different thing entirely. An 
idea occurred to him, and immediately he thought of an anecdote to make 
it clear. As he began to tell the anecdote, the characters took life in his 
hands, and the story was galvanized by their individualized speech. 
These little scenes—often complete with suggestions for the setting and 
for the gestures of the speakers—are scattered throughout Defoe’s prose 
writings. They occur in such unlike works as Colonel Jack and Memoirs 
of the Church of Scotland, in Robinson Crusoe and Due Preparations for the 
Plague, in Roxana and An Essay upon Projects. The Family Instructor and 
Religious Courtship are built up almost entirely of such little one-act 
plays, punctuated at times with bits of stage business: ‘(She gives her a 
little bottle to smell to, and she began to come to herself.)’’®® 

Defoe’s skill in dramatic dialogue can be exemplified from one of his 


* Sutherland, op. cit., p. 248. 8 Miscellaneous Works, tv, 253. 

® Cf. my Defoe in the Pillory and Other Studies, pp. 105, 112, 113. 

87 Miscellaneous Works, xx, 41. (The italics are mine.) 

88 Paul Dottin, The Life and Strange and Surprising Adventures of Daniel De Foe (New 
York, 1929), p. 122. 89 Religious Courtship (Tegg ed.), p. 115. 
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least celebrated writings. Jonathan Wild attracted some of the ablest 
pens of the period: Fielding based a satirical novel on his career, and Gay 
worked him into The Beggar’s Opera. But it is only in four marvelous pages 
by Defoe® that we see the real Wild at work—his obsequiousness to gen- 
teel clients, his brutality to his subordinates, his equal skill in flattery 
and in threats, the individual characters with whom he dealt, and his 
daily method of conducting his business. There is, I think, more real 
drama in this passage than in any part of The Beggar’s Opera or in any of 
Fielding’s numerous plays. One can no more question Defoe’s sketch 
than he can question human nature; the thing is so transparently real 
that one accepts it (as Scott declared of his own fiction) as he accepts 
“that which is copied from existing nature, and that he forthwith clings 
to it with that kindred interest which thinks nothing which is human in- 
different to humanity.’’® Professor Sutherland says of Defoe: 


It is here, indeed, that his claims to being an artist, so grudgingly admitted by 
some of his biographers, become most apparent. He took a quite un-puritanical 
delight in experience for its own sake. He enjoyed the mere variety of human life, 
the bustle of active people, the shopkeeper scratching his head with his pen, the 
fine lady cheapening a piece of silk, the beggar limping by on his crutches, the 
stir and commotion of market-day in a small town, the forest of shipping on the 
river at Gravesend. For all his Puritanism—and even when he is writing in his 
most practical and improving manner—those things keep breaking in.” 


It is just here that Defoe and Scott are most alike. Chantrey’s earlier 
bust (with the famous story of its origin) perpetuates an understanding 
of Scott as a raconteur and impersonator. Lockhart tells us that when 
Scott was dictating his novels, painful illness did not subdue his talent 
for dramatizing a story: “. . . when dialogue of peculiar animation was 
in progress, spirit seemed to triumph altogether over matter—he arose 
from his couch and walked up and down the room, raising and lowering 
his voice, and as it were acting the parts.’ In the self-analysis of his 
anonymous review, Scott said of the author of Old Mortality: “. . . with 
an attention which amounts even to affectation, he has avoided the com- 
mon language of narrative, and thrown his story, as much as possible, into 
a dramatic shape.”™ 

When the necessity for explaining the antecedent action compelled 
him to drop his favorite method half-way through St. Ronan’s Well, he 
apologized for the paralyzing effect which the change would have on his 
writing: 


% The Life and Actions of Jonathan Wild (Vol. xvi, Aitken ed. of Works), pp. 264-268. 
1 Miscellaneous Works, x1x, 2-3. % Sutherland, op. cit., p. 245. 
% Life of Scott (Fireside ed.), m1, 343. % Miscellaneous Works, xx, 4. 
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Our history must now look a little backwards; and although it is rather foreign 
to our natural style of composition, it must speak more in narrative, and less in 
dialogue, rather telling what happened than its effects upon the actors. Our pur- 
pose, however, is only conditional, for we foresee temptations which may render it 
difficult for us exactly to keep it.* 


Chapter I of The Bride of Lammermoor is a humorous defence of this 
narrative method. Dick Tinto criticizes Scott’s all-too-popular method of 
dramatizing his story; but even the criticism of Pattieson’s [Scott’s] 
overuse of dialogue is written in dialogue, with a considerable sense of 
dramatic incident and setting: 


‘Your characters,’ he said, ‘my dear Pattieson, make too much use of the gob 
box; they patter too much (an elegant phraseology which Dick had learned while 
painting the scenes of an itinerant company of players); there is nothing in 
whole pages but mere chat and dialogue.’ 

‘The ancient philosopher,’ said I in reply, ‘was wont to say, “Speak, that I may 
know thee”; and how is it possible for an author to introduce his personae 
dramatis to his readers in a more interesting and effectual manner than by the 
dialogue in which each is represented as supporting his appropriate character?’ 


For the next four pages Tinto recommends more descriptive and narra- 
tive writing, with less dialogue. He concludes by giving Pattieson [Scott] 
some notes to serve as the basis of another tale. Pattieson [Scott] is not 
so ungrateful as to reject Tinto’s reproof, but his habit of writing is too 
strongly fixed to be changed completely: 


... following in part, though not entirely, my friend Tinto’s advice, I en- 
deavoured to render my narrative rather descriptive than dramatic. My favourite 
propensity, however, has at times overcome me, and my persons, like many 
others in this talking world, speak now and then a great deal more than they 
act.% 


IV 


In a previous study I have pointed out that Defoe had a life-long inter- 
est in criminals and adventurers, and that he wrote by far the most im- 
portant history of piracy in existence.” 

The library at Abbotsford reflected (like Defoe’s library at Stoke 
Newington) the studies which underlay the creative work.* It contained 
no less than three early editions of Defoe’s History of the Pirates,*® an 


%8 St. Ronan’s Well, ch. 18 (Dryburgh ed., p. 186). 

© The Bride of Lammermoor, ch. 1 (Dryburgh ed., pp. 9-13). 

7 Cf. my Defoe in the Pillory and Other Studies, ch. 8, especially pp. 134-141. 

98 Cf. Lockhart’s preface to Cochrane’s ed. of the Catalogue of the Library at Abbotsford. 

% A 2nd ed. (London, 1724, in 8vo.) and two later reworkings of the material (London, 
1732, in 12mo., and an edition of the combined lives of the highwaymen and pirates, Lon- 
don, 1742, in folio). 
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important source for Scott’s own writings. Without being aware of De- 
foe’s authorship of A History of the Pirates, or even of Robert Drury’s 
Journal, Scott knew enough of his work to write that “‘no man was ever 
a greater master’! of the Romance of Roguery than Defoe: 


His residence at Limehouse, near the Thames, must have made him acquainted 
with many of those wild mariners, half privateers, half robbers, whom he must 
often have heard relate their adventures, and with whose manners and sentiments 
he thus became intimately acquainted .... The courage of these men, the 
wonderful risks which they incurred, their hair-breadth escapes, and the romantic 
countries through which they travelled, seem to have had infinite charms for De 
Foe. He has written several books on this subject, all of which are entertaining, 
and remarkable for the accuracy with which he personates the character of a 
bucaniering adventurer.!% 


Among the greater English writers Scott is Defoe’s only rival as an 
enthusiast in this field. When he wrote to thank Southey for his History 
of Brazil, he spoke warmly of his boyhood love for the adventures “‘of the 
old Buccaneers.’ In middle age he considered very seriously a proj- 
ect of editing a vast collection of criminal lives;'® later he said that he 
liked the “plan of all things in the world.’"™ The last piece of criticism 
published by Scott was a very long review of Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials. 

This interest in pirates and highwaymen is represented not only in the 
remarkable collection in the Abbotsford Library; it appears in Scott’s 
most characteristic writings. In his private correspondence Scott de- 
lighted in explaining his preference for bandits as heroes, sometimes 
blaming his unfortunate reading, but more often indulging his humor in 
depreciating his Border ancestors.'® To Joanna Baillie he apologized for 
having an ex-pirate as hero of Rokeby,’ but to a crony like George Ellis 
he exulted in his taste.!°’ To an even closer friend he wrote of Waverley: 


I am a bad hand at depicting a heroe properly so calld and have an unfortunate 
propensity for the dubious characters of Borderers Buccaneers highland robbers 
and all others of a Robin Hood description. I do not know why it should be so [as] 
I am myself like Hamlet indifferent honest but I suppose the blood of the old 
cattle-drivers of Teviotdale continues to stir in my veins—.. .1%* 


To the same friend he wrote later, referring to Byron’s outlawing himself 
from society: 


I have been reckond to make a good hit enough at a pirate or an outlaw or a 
smuggling bandit. But I cannot say I was ever so much enchanted with my work 


100 Miscellaneous Works, tv, 251. 10. Tbid., 1v, 248-249. 102 Letters, 11, 341. 
103 Letters, 111, 256-257. 1% Tetters, 111, 275. 10% Letters, u, 312. 
106 Letters, m1, 223. 107 Letters, 11, 220-221. 


108 Letters, u1, 478-479 (to John B. S. Morritt). 
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as to think of carrying off a drift of my neighbours sheep or a half a dozen of his 
milk cows. Only I remember in the rough times having a scheme with the Duke 
of Buccleuch that when the worst came to the worst we should repair Hermitage 
Castle and live like Robin Hood and his Merry men, at the expence of all round 
us.109 


Scott’s predilection for pirates did not escape the notice of his pub- 
lishers. According to the surmise of Sir Herbert Grierson, The Pirate was 
suggested by Constable’s letter of December 25, 1820: “If you have not 
already resolved, might I presume to hint at a subject for the next, or 
for the Succeeding Work? ‘The Bucanier’ is I think un-occupied ground 
—three of [the] Regicides if I mistake not went to New England after 
the Restoration and endured great hardships there taken by Pirates, 
Shipwrecked, etc.” Constable’s proposal of a story of the Regicides 
and piracy suggests minor details in the later novels—Cromwell’s officer 
in Woodstock who was an ex-buccaneer, and the narrative of Whalley the 
Regicide in Peveril of the Peak. But it is significant that Scott’s quite 
different story called The Pirate followed so soon after Constable’s letter. 

Throughout Scott’s writings there are allusions to buccaneering, as 
in the Journal, Paul’s Letters to His Kinsfolk,' the Life of Napoleon,™ 
and St. Ronan’s Well."4 In Rob Roy Baillie Jarvie says he learned the 
art of mixing a drink from old Captain Coffinkey, who was thought to 
have learned it among the buccaneers." In the same novel the victim of 
a robbery remembers Johnson’s Lives of the Highwaymen“ (a composite 
work put together after Defoe’s death from Smith’s History of the High- 
waymen and Defoe’s [“‘Johnson’s”] History of the Pirates)."" Ex-pirates 
are frequent in Scott’s writings—among them Bertram in Rokeby, 
Lambourne in Kenilworth,“* Pearson in Woodstock™*® and, best of all, 
Nanty Ewart in Redgaunitlet.“° One note to Redgauntlet cites Johnson’s 
History of Piracy. Scott apparently had no guess at Defoe as author of 
A History of the Pirates, but he was at least distrustful of the confusion 
of Charles Johnson (Johnstone) as eighteenth-century novelist, play- 
wright, and historian of piracy. In 1822 he wrote to the bibliophile 

109 Letters, tv, 234. 10 Letters, vii, 12, note 2. 1 Journal, 1, 97, 347. 

M2 Miscellaneous Works, v, 142-143. 13 Miscellaneous Works, 1x, 2. 

14 St, Ronan’s Well, ch. 3 (Dryburgh ed., p. 32). 

U5 Rob Roy, ch. 26 (Dryburgh ed., p. 237). 6 [bid., ch. 8 (Dryburgh ed., p. 73). 

U7 Cf. my Defoe in the Pilloryand Other Studies, pp. 131-132. Scott’s allusion is anach- 
ronistic; the second edition of Smith’s History of the Highwaymen appeared in 1714, but 
the composite work attributed to Johnson did not appear until 1734, nineteen years after 
the ostensible date of Rob Roy. 18 Kenilworth, ch. 7 (Dryburgh ed., p. 81). 

19 Woodstock, ch. 34 (Dryburgh ed., p. 425). 

120 Redgauntlet, chs. 13, 14 (Dryburgh ed., pp. 286, 292, 294-295, 296, 299). 

121 Note 35 (Redgauntlet, Dryburgh ed., p. 444). 
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Richard Heber to ask for information regarding The Adventures of a 
Guinea: “Who the devil was Charles Johnson. Who is said to have writ- 
ten it?” 

I have seen a suggestion that Scott “‘romanticized”’ his criminals. That 
objection might hold to some extent for Bertram, in Rokeby; but it does 
not fit the ex-pirates of the novels. Lambourne and Pearson are perfectly 
credible, and Nanty Ewart is one of the finest character portrayals in 
all Scott’s gallery. As for his former highwaymen, the Byronesque 
Robertson (later Sir George Staunton) is less unconvincing as a criminal 
than as a man; there is in Defoe hardly any less idealized, or more realis- 
tic, figure than Scott’s Ratcliffe (alias Rat or Daddie Ratton). When 
Scott saw “the poisoning woman” who was cleared by a sentimental 
jury in London, he left the court room saying, ‘‘Well, sirs, all I can say 
is that if that woman was my wife I should take good care to be my own 
cook,’ - 

The simple truth is that Defoe knew criminals as a criminal reporter 
and as a man who had lain in Newgate Prison; Scott knew them as a 
lawyer and as a magistrate. Both could write of them with intimate 
knowledge and without any glamorous illusions. 

Of Scott’s direct borrowing from Defoe the most remarkable example 
is to be found in The Pirate. For this novel Scott was obliged to draw 
heavily on the sources which he knew. He wrote to his old friend Lord 
Kinedder (who, as William Erskine, had attended him on the northern 
tour of 1814 as Sheriff of Orkney and Zetland): “I want to talk to you 
about the locale of Zetland, for I am making my bricks with a very 
limited amount of straw.” Andrew Lang remarked on the extraordinary 
economy with which Scott employed his own recollections of the islands: 
“Sir Walter’s Diary, read in company with ‘The Pirate,’ offers a most 
curious study of his art in composition. It may be said that he scarcely 
noted a natural feature, a monument, a custom, a superstition, or a 
legend in Zetland and Orkney which he did not weave into the magic 
web of his romance.” 

According to previous discussions of this novel, Scott’s material for 
the pirates came from two sources: Defoe’s pamphlet history of Captain 
Gow, and the oral communication of Bessie Miller, an old woman whom 
he had met in the Shetland Islands seven years before. It is obvious that 
a woman nearly a hundred years old could have contributed little to an 
exact knowledge of the events of her girlhood eighty-nine years before. 
Scott liked to associate her romantic figure with his tale (as one might 


123 Tetters, vu, 87. 13 Cf. Journal, 1, 361, note 2. 1% Letters, vit, 12. 
1% Editor’s Introduction to The Pirate (Border ed., p. xi). 
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like to hear the legend of Macbeth from an old crone on a heath near 
Cawdor Castle): “I learned the history of Gow from an old sibyl, whose 
principal subsistence was by a trade in favorable winds, which she sold 
to mariners in Stromness.””¢ It is a great pity that Scott ever met with 
Bessie Miller. As far as she influenced the story, it was in “romanticizing” 
it—a thing so rare (and so fatal) in Scott’s best prose work. For it was 
she who suggested the character of Norna of the Fitful Head, with her 
spells and prophecies—“Scott’s supreme failure in the genre which had 
produced Meg Merrilies.”'?? Defoe’s pamphlet history of Gow is an even 
more unlikely source. The pamphlet has long been remarkably scarce, 
and it seems to have been forgotten between its anonymous publication 
in 1725 and its assignment to Defoe in 1869. There was no copy in the 
Abbotsford Library; there is in The Pirate—or out of it—no evidence 
that Scott ever saw it. 

For his account of the pirates Scott’s actual sources were the two 
which he named: “the more imperfect traditions and antiquated records 
of the country.’’”* Tradition came to him from his friend Malcolm Laing, 
the historian of seventeenth century Scotland, whose grandfather had 
assisted in the capture of Gow nearly a century before. The one printed 
record which Scott can be shown to have used is Defoe’s [“‘Johnson’s’’] 
History of the Pirates. 

Scott refers to Laing in his introduction, and there are some details 
which point to oral tradition. But Laing died three years before the novel 
was written, and it seems that he could have suggested very little beyond 
the romantic story of Gow and Miss Gordon (which appears in the in- 
troduction and the notes rather than in the novel itself). According to 
Andrew Lang’s very plausible conjecture,”® Scott intended to follow the 
tradition outlined in the introduction and notes, in having the heroine 
journey to London to resume her troth from the dead hand of her lover; 
but the story as he actually told it is quite dissimilar. The heroine does 
not journey beyond Kirkwall; the hero is not hanged, but is pardoned and 
dies in battle for his country. 

For some features we cannot be sure whether Scott drew on tradition 
or on the History, but some details are so clearly borrowed from the lives 
of Roberts and of Gow in the History that it seems that even Scott’s 
remarkable memory must have been refreshed at times by recourse to an 
open page of the book. In the History, Sutton and Symson, “two waggish 
fellows” among Roberts’ men, sign the fictitious names “Aaron Whif- 

1% The Pirate, Introduction (Dryburgh ed., p. ix). 
27 John Buchan, of. cit., p. 244. 


28 Advertisement to The Pirate (Dryburgh ed., p. xi). 
29 Editor’s Introduction to The Pirate (Border ed., p. xi). 
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flingpin” and “Sim. Tugmutton”’; in a similar freak Scott’s Fletcher signs 
his name “Timothy Tugmutton.”° Scott’s description of Cleveland’s 
dress for going ashore is borrowed directly from the description of Cap- 
tain Roberts in the History: 


Roberts himself made a gallant 
figure at the time of the en- 
gagement, being dressed in a 
rich crimson damask waistcoat 
and breeches, a red feather in 
his hat, a gold chain round his 
neck, ...a sword in his hand 
with two pair of pistols, hang- 
ing al the end of a silk sling, 
flung over his shoulders (ac- 
cording to the fashion of the 


Cleveland himself was gallantly attired in a 
blue coat, lined with crimson silk, and laced 
with gold very richly, crimson damask waist- 
coat and breeches, a velvet cap, richly em- 
broidered, with a white feather, . . . He had 
a gold chain several times folded round his 
neck, which sustained a whistle of the same 
metal, the ensign of his authority. Above all, 
he wore a decoration peculiar to those daring 
depradators, who, besides one, or perhaps 
two, brace of pistols at their belt, had usu- 








Pirates), .. 2 ally two additional brace, . . . suspended over 
their shoulders in a sort of sling or scarf of 
crimson ribbon. The hilt and mounting of 
the captain’s sword corresponded in value to 


the rest of his appointments, . . .” 


The amazing similarity between these two descriptions is not lessened by 
the fact that Roberts was coatless and held his sword in his hand—for 
he was engaged in action with a warship, not going ashore to make an 
impression on the townspeople. In the Advertisement to The Pirate. 
Scott paraphrased his account of Gow’s torture fairly closely from the 
History: 

He conducted himself with great audacity when before the court; and, from an 
account of the matter by an eye-witness, seems to have been subjected to some 
unusual severities in order to compel him to plead. The words are these: ‘John 
Gow would not plead, for which he was brought to the bar, and the Judge ordered 
that his thumbs should be squeezed by two men, with a whipcord, till it did 
break; and then it should be doubled, till it did again break, and then laid three- 
fold, and that the executioners should pull with their whole strength; which 
sentence Gow endured with a great deal of boldness.’ 


The Captain Gow of the History becomes his hero, Captain Cleveland. 
Cleveland’s ship (like the original Gow’s) is the Revenge; here, too, the 


130 “‘Tohnson’s” [Defoe’s] A General History of the Pirates (Arthur Hayward ed., London, 
1926, p. 203); The Pirate, ch. 36 (Dryburgh ed., p. 387). 

181 History of the Pirates, p. 211; the italics are mine. Cf. also pp. 183, 209. 

1 The Pirate, ch. 34 (Dryburgh ed., p. 364); the italics are mine. Cf. also Ch. 36 (Dry- 
burgh ed., p. 381). 

3 Advertisement to The Pirate (Dryburgh ed., p. xii). Cf. History of the Pirates, p. 333. 
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loss of the Revenge casts the pirate captain ashore. The name Gow 
(Goffe) is assigned to the villainous captain of Cleveland’s consort, For- 
tune’s Favourite, which takes its name from the Royal Fortune of the 
History. Bunce and Rackham were pirate officers in the History; Fletch- 
er, Hawkins, and Jenkins appeared prominently in the History as 
officers whose ships were captured by pirates."4 The marooning of Cleve- 
land on Coffin Key traces to several originals—among them the maroon- 
ing of part of Teach’s crew™ and of part of a crew by Captain Phineas 
Bunce, together with Scott’s recollection of the yarns which he had 
heard in boyhood from his sailor brother, in which the name Coffin Key 
fascinated him.”? 

Jack Bunce, most interesting of Scott’s pirates, can be traced to three 
distinct originals in the History. Captain Phineas Bunce was most prom- 
inent in the History, but he was unlike Scott’s pirate except for his vivac- 
ity and talkativeness.“* Charles Bunce, who was hanged with the rest 
of Roberts’ men, was an undoubted original for Scott’s Bunce—eloquent, 
emotional, and very unwilling to be hanged: “Bunce was a young man, 
not above 26 years old, but made the most pathetical speech of any at 
the gallows ... the briskness he had shown, which so fatally had pro- 
cured him favour amongst them, was not so much a fault in principle as 
the liveliness and vivacity of his nature.’’** Equally like Scott’s Bunce 
was the former strolling player, a pirate under Captain Bellamy who 
talked of “the greatness of his soul.’”’ Scott’s Bunce owed him not only 
his character as a former actor, but even his excessive fondness for the 
réle of Alexander in Lee’s play The Rival Queens—a fondness which 
extended beyond frequent allusions and quotations to a desire to keep 
Halcro on board to hear him in the part, and later to a regret that he had 
not retained Minna and Brenda to act therival queens to his Alexander.° 
For the ex-stroller in the History told in detail of a farcical play about 
Alexander which he had written and produced on a piratical ship. 
Scott, who had edited The Rival Queens for his Modern British Drama, 
substituted Lee’s play for the piratical farce. 

Most writers have assumed that a pirate captain was supreme on his 
ship. Scott follows the History, which specifies that the quartermaster 
“was an officer that had a kind of check upon the captain’ and that 


14 E.g., cf. History of the Pirates, pp. 219, 319, 490. 

135 Thid., p. 48. 138 Thid., pp. 564-573. 

37 Note 31 to The Pirate (Dryburgh ed., p. 463). Cf. Rob Roy, where the ex-buccaneer 
who taught Bailie Jarvie to mix drinks was named Captain Coffinkey. 

138 History of the Pirates, p. 563. 189 Tbid., p. 254. 

40 The Pirate, especially ch. 36 (Dryburgh ed., pp. 390, 392). 

M1 History of the Pirates, p. 483. 12 Thid., p. 108. 
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“the quartermaster’s opinion is like the Mufti’s among the Turks. The 
captain can undertake nothing which the quartermaster does not ap- 
prove. We may say the quartermaster is a humble imitation of the 
Roman Tribune of the people; he speaks and looks after the interest of 
the crew.’ To Goffe is assigned the anecdote of Teach, who lamed one 
of his companions by shooting under the table.“ From the History come 
the references to Teach’s brutality to women and to Harry Glasby, 
who betrayed his comrades and retook the Jolly Fortune [Royal For- 
tune].“* From the History, too, come the references to turtling vessels in 
the West Indies,’ to the pirate flag with death’s head and hour-glass,'** 
to fights with Spanish guarda-costas,“* to duels on shore to settle personal 
disputes among pirates,’®® to negro slaves sunk or burned on board a 
captured vessel,’*' and to pirate ships of twenty guns (the original Re- 
venge had twenty guns). In Scott the mayor tells the pirates they be- 
haved in Kirkwall as if they were in a village at Madagascar (thefavor- 
ite home of the pirates in the History). In the History Defoe was careful 
both to apologize for the profanity and to illustrate it profusely (with the 
expletives completed by dashes), a practice in which he is closely imi- 
tated by Scott. In the History one of Roberts’ men was stripped by his 
captors; in Scott the pirates are nearly stripped as they are brought cap- 
tive on shore.’ In Scott, as repeatedly in the History, the pirates mistake 
the warship for a prize and attempt to attack her.'™ In both the blowing 
up of the pirate ship is prevented (in the History by the master of Rob- 
erts’ ship, in Scott by the boatswain), so that there follows only a cloud 
of smoke and a minor explosion.” In Scott the catastrophe is brought 
about by Bunce’s abduction of the Troil sisters when they come near the 
shore for a farewell meeting with Cleveland.'* This is a highly successful 


483 Thid., p. 400. 4 Thid., p. 56. 

4% Tbid., pp. 49, 50; The Pirate, ch. 39 (Dryburgh ed., p. 420). 

46 Thid., ch. 31 (Dryburgh ed., p. 333); History of the Pirates, pp. 193-194, etc. 

“7 The Pirate, ch. 22 (Dryburgh ed., p. 241); references in the History of the Pirates are 
numerous (e.g., p. 566). 

M48 Tbid., pp. 202-203; The Pirate, chs. 31, 40 (Dryburgh ed., pp. 332, 433). 

“49 Tbid., ch. 21 (Dryburgh ed., p. 226); History of the Pirates, p. 20, etc. 

60 Tbid., p. 305; The Pirate, chs. 17, 34 (Dryburgh ed., pp. 182, 360). 

8) Tbid., ch. 31 (Dryburgh ed., p. 328); History of the Pirates, p. 40. 

182 Thid., p. 323; The Pirate, chs. 18, 31 (Dryburgh ed., pp. 185, 332). 

183 Thid., ch. 34 (Dryburgh ed., p. 368). 

4 History of the Pirates, p. 492, etc.; The Pirate, ch. 34 (Dryburgh ed., p. 359). 

88 History of the Pirates, p. 209; The Pirate, chs. 40, 41 (Dryburgh ed., pp. 434-435). 

6 Thid., ch. 40 (Dryburgh ed., p. 432); History of the Pirates, pp. 108, 208, 236, 294. 

57 Tbid., pp. 208-209, 234; The Pirate, chs. 40, 41 (Dryburgh ed., pp. 433, 435). 

188 Tbid., ch. 40 (Dryburgh ed., p. 429). 
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use of the hint supplied by the most sordid episode in the original story, 
in which Gow’s boatswain went ashore for plunder, and 


carried off two young women, the mother of whom, crying and begging of them 
to let alone her daughters, was knock’d down by the villain with a pistol, of 
which ’tis said she died the next day, and the poor girls were hurried on board, 
and used in a most inhuman manner." 


Mr. Allan Fea, who studied the history of Gow from local tradition 
and from the Admiralty Court records, supplemented Defoe’s story at 
several points, but he concluded by reaffirming Defoe’s unique position 
as the source for the facts of Gow’s career: ‘““His adventures, whatever 
they may have been prior to the year 1724, are not recorded, and the 
only account of his subsequent career which exists was penned by the 
famous writer, Daniel Defoe.’ As the pamphlet account of Gow which 
Mr. Fea knew (but which Scott did not know) and the History which 
Scott knew (but which Mr. Fea did not know) were equally the work of 
Defoe, Mr. Fea’s statement that Defoe is our source for Gow’s career 
remains literally true. 

John Buchan declared that “the prosaic aspect of life was rarely de- 
picted with more shrewdness and truth, and The Pirate would have been 
a masterpiece had the romantic side of the balance been as well weighted. 
It is the poetry which fails, not the prose.’”*! The romantic side of the 
pirates—the misanthropic Mertoun (formerly the pirate Vaughan) mop- 
ing in his lonely tower, the handsome Cleveland serenading Minna in the 
late moonlight, Cleveland revealed as the long-lost son of Vaughan and 
the brain-sick Norna—all this belongs to the sentimentalized nineteenth- 
century portrayal of buccaneering. The workaday actuality of eighteenth- 
century piracy derives directly from Defoe. 

Gow’s piracies occurred in 1724-1725, and Scott makes a reference to 
George Barnwell,’® which was first acted in 1731; but the story as a whole 
seems to belong rather to the seventeenth century, with a resultant con- 
fusion. In his own mind Scott was not quite sure whether Cleveland was 
a seventeenth-century buccaneer or an eighteenth-century pirate. Even 
more serious is the fact that Scott omits Defoe’s reason for the long 
voyage to the northern islands. The original Gow sailed north from Por- 
tugal to seek out his old sweetheart, persuading his crew to go by urging 
that the Revenge needed refitting and that such an unheard-of voyage 
would be least suspected.'* Cleveland, who had not yet met Minna, 


® History of the Pirates, p. 330. 
° Allan Fea, The Real Captain Cleveland (London, 1912), p. 25. 

¥ John Buchan, op. cit., p. 247. 163 The Pirate, ch. 37 (Dryburgh ed., p. 395). 
“3 History of the Pirates, pp. 328-329. 
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voyaged from the West Indies (as Bunce implies) for no apparent reason 
but to knock his vessel against Sumburgh Head." So far from being 
refitted in secrecy, Cleveland’s ship is lost outright and her consort stays 
at Kirkwall until the water is almost out, the provisions are low '® and 
a warship is cruising nearby. Scott did not take time to work out the love 
story as a credible episode in the career of a pirate captain. His bricks, as 
he had feared, were made with too little straw: Constable’s suggestion of 
a buccaneer, Scott’s diary and his recollections of a trip to the Orkneys 
and Shetlands, and a rereading of Defoe’s History of the Pirates were 
combined at the rate of a chapter a day in a disjointed story which— 
despite its brilliant passages—is necessarily a failure. 


V 


In hasty writing Scott was often careless in his references to Defoe; as 
an extreme example there are five textual errors in one footnote to 
Rokeby where “Johnson’s” [Defoe’s] History of the Pirates is quoted.” 
But in essentials, and wherever he takes pains, Scott is always on famil- 
iar ground with Defoe. For example, Tory and Anglican writers (from 
Swift downward) had cried out against the terrible persecution of the 
Episcopal clergy in Scotland when Presbytery was re-established after 
the Revolution in 1688. In Waverley'** Scott ridiculed the persecution 
which inflicted no worse damages than drinking up the clergyman’s 
brandy or carrying away his spoons. A student of Defoe and of Scott 
must recognize the source of Scott’s liberal views, even before he dis- 
covers direct acknowledgment of Scott’s indebtedness in the long quota- 
tion from Defoe’s Memoirs of the Church of Scotland in Scott’s editorial 
note for one of the “Somers Tracts,” ‘“‘The Case of the Episcopal Clergy 
of Scotland truly represented.’”® 

Again, the judicial murder of the English sea-captain Green in 1705, 
when Scotland was embittered toward England, has been defended as 
a point of national honor. Until recently Scottish historians have been 
untrustworthy at this point; the soreness was so acute that a character 
in The Black Dwarf refers to Green’s supposed piracy as a national 
grievance.'”° The best contemporary accounts all derive from Defoe, and 
were familiar to Scott;!" so that his note for The Black Dwarf is probably 

164 The Pirate, ch. 31 (Dryburgh ed., p. 338). 

165 The Pirate, ch. 34 (Dryburgh ed., p. 362). 

166 Lockhart’s Life of Scott (Fireside ed., m1, 584, 586). 

67 Rokeby, Canto 11, XxuI, note 2. 

65 Waverley, ch. 10 and note 9 (Dryburgh ed., pp. 56, 473). 

69 4 Collection of Scarce and Valuable Tracts (Second ed., London, 1809-15), xu, 358. 


170 The Black Dwarf, ch. 13 (Dryburgh ed., p. 94). 
17 Cf. my Defoe in the Pillory and Other Studies, pp. 149, 151. 
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the fairest statement of the case written by any Scotchman before the 
twentieth century. When David Laing was editing a volume of fugitive 
Scottish poems containing a bitter attack on Green and the English, “A 
Pill for the Pork-Eaters: or, A Scots Lancet for an English Swelling,” 
Scott wrote to correct him: 

I have some curious pamphlets upon Greens business which made so great a noise 
and is alluded to in the Pork Eaters. I rather think I have the Pork eaters them- 
selves among others—After all I believe Drummond was found alive by Drury 
in the Island of Madagascar and Green consequently was innocent of the par- 
ticular crime for which he died though probably he had others to answer for.'” 


As Sir Herbert Grierson has pointed out, a footnote to Laing’s preface 
shows that Scott’s suggestion was adopted.'* Despite their national un- 
willingness to admit that Green was blameless, a Scottish Clerk of Session 
and a Scottish antiquary were nearly a century ahead of their country- 
men in admitting a national crime—solely because Scott remembered a 
passage in a fictitious journal by Defoe! 

Still further, Scott could recall Defoe’s account of Captin Teach’ 
for a long and remarkably accurate correction of a popular confusion of 
Teach and Avery.’ The same story about Teach recurred to him in the 
agony of his bankruptcy. In his Journal for January 26, 1826, he wrote: 
I hope to sleep better to-night. If I do not I shall get ill, and then I cannot keep 
my engagements. Is it not odd? I can command my eyes to be awake when toil 
and weariness sit on my eyelids, but to draw the curtain of oblivion is beyond 
my power. I remember some of the wild Buccaneers, in their impiety, succeeded 
pretty well by shutting hatches and burning brimstone and assafoetida in making 
a tolerable imitation of hell—but the pirates’ heaven was a wretched affair. It is 
one of the worst things about this system of ours, that it is a hundred times more 
easy to inflict pain than to create pleasure.!”* 


But it is not in terms of parallels or of source materials that I wish to 
state the deepest resemblances between Defoe and Scott. Both stood near 
the summit of English fiction, and both have been dismissed contemp- 
tuously as unworthy of serious attention. Defoe has been to a large ex- 
tent the victim of a literary clique which determined more than two 
centuries ago {as Professor William T. Laprade once pointed out to me) 
that no writer of the Age of Anne should be known to fame except them- 
selves and their friends. A recent workon Swift and his times reflects 
this attitude; it devotes four hundred pages to its subject, but has not 
even a footnote reference to spare for Swift’s greatest contemporary. The 
introduction to a school edition of Quentin Durward quotes with fatuous 
approval the statement that Scott “never expresses a sentiment which 
it can cost the most ordinary reader any exertion to comprehend.” 


12 Letters, vu, 368. 178 Letters, vi1, 367, note 1. 
1% History of the Pirates, pp. 45-66. 1% Letters, m1, 106. 1% Journal, 1, 97. 
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This valorous ignorance springs, in a large measure, from the prevalent 
willingness of cheerful people to explain what they do not in the least 
understand. There is partial excuse for such an ignorance of Defoe; some 
of his works are so rare that they can be found only in the libraries of 
economists or others who appreciate his exceptional merits. But the 
contemporary popularity of Scott made for such widespread currency 
of his writings that even first editions are cheap and easily accessible, 
and it is said that only one minor tract is a collector’s item. His life has 
been better written and his correspondence better edited than the life 
and letters of almost any other author in our language. All that is needed 
for a comprehension of Scott is reading—with a degree of intelligence 
considerably above that of “the most ordinary reader.’ All that is 
needed for an acknowledgment of his merits is a degree of candor at least 
equal to that of Mark Twain, who detested him; Mark Twain regarded 
Quentin Durward with exceptional favor, but he professed to doubt that 
Scott wrote it. 

There are fairly well-educated people who have not looked at Defoe 
since they read a simplified Robinson Crusoe in the first flush of juvenile 
literacy. Their adult education would be extended if they sought out his 
works where they are shelved in the most varied and remote stacks of the 
Widener Library or the Library of Congress. For, as Scott said of De- 
foe’s compositions, “‘all, even the meanest of [them], have something to 
distinguish them as the works of an extraordinary man’’—which is none 
the less true for being much the same thing that Pope said (in confidence) 
some two centuries ago. 

For some people fiction has dwindled to a thin trickle of pornographic 
writing. It would be an educational advantage to them—possibly a mora] 
one—to become acquainted with a writer who was interested in events 
and in men all over the world, and who met all men as equals—the ex- 
poacher Tom Purdie and the victorious Duke of Wellington. His ideas 
on a multitude of subjects—from literary criticism to history and eco- 
nomics—are far from negligible today. It is appropriate that the wisest 
biography of Scott was written by a man who became Governor-General 
of Canada, and that it was dedicated jointly to a man twice Prime Min- 
ister and to the foremost living historian of England. The real Scott does 
not fall below the impatient regard of “the most ordinary reader.” In a 
time of crisis his verse was read aloud to soldiers in the trenches in 
Spain; it moved Hale’s “Man without a Country” to a storm of tears. As 
for Defoe, when his native England was at handgrips for survival, in the 
direful summer of 1940, an eminent writer of fiction appealed to his 
fellow-countrymen to maintain their national morale—by re-reading 
Robinson Crusoe. JoHN ROBERT MOORE 

Indiana University 
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XLI 


“EXTRAORDINARY ACTION FOR LIBEL.— 
YESCOMBE v. LANDOR” 


HE story of Landor’s relations with the Yescombes, and the back- 

ground of the libel suit which caused him to fly from England 
showered with the abuse of respectable Englishmen, has never been told. 
It was shunned by those of his friends who might best have told it, John 
Forster and Mrs. Lynn Linton, and we are left to reconstruct the tale 
principally from Landor’s three pamphlets on the subject, now quite 
rare and never reprinted, and from contemporary newspapers. 

Testifying in his suit against Landor on August 23, 1858, the Rev. 
Morris Yescombe asserted that he had been intimate with Landor for 
twenty years—of late years very intimate—and had been familiar with 
his handwriting for twenty-three years. The two became acquainted, 
therefore, about 1835, when Yescombe, a native of Cornwall and a B.A. 
of the University of Oxford, was about thirty-seven.! About the same 
time, Mary Jane, eldest daughter of Lieut.-Colonel Crosbie, of Rusheen, 
Kerry, was widowed after less than a year of married life with the Hon. 
George William Massy, second son of the third Baron Massy. Three years 
later, on December 13, 1838, she married Yescombe, retaining the digni- 
ty of “Honorable” to which her first marriage had entitled her.? 

In 1856 Landor was living in lodgings at 3 Rivers Street, Bath, with 
Mrs. Elizabeth Bishop as landlady. At the same time the Yescombes, 
with their five children, were living at 21 Green Park, and next door, at 
No. 20, dwelt Mr. and Mrs. T. Clarence Hooper and their daughter 
Geraldine, then sixteen years old. Geraldine was like a daughter to Mrs. 
Yescombe (so she said); she always set a place for her at dinner; fre- 
quently she took the girl to call on Landor, and aroused his pity with 
stories of Geraldine’s delicate health, made worse by poverty and a cruel 
mother’s ill-treatment. Geraldine was pretty and persecuted; probably 
the latter would have sufficed to arouse Landor’s compassion, and from 
his limited income he made her generous presents. Then, on December 
3, Landor’s old friend, John Kenyon, died, leaving legacies to many 
literary friends (the largest was £11,000 to the Brownings), including 
£100 to Landor, which Forster forwarded to him about two months 
later, whereupon Landor promptly turned the whole of it over to Geral- 
dine as a New-Year’s gift.* But meanwhile Bath had seen a scandal that 

4 Foster, Alumni Oxonienses, 1715-1886, s.v. Yescombe. 

2 Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, s.v. Massy.—She was Massy’s second wife, married him 


on October 1, 1834, and was widowed on September 5, 1835. 
3 John Forster, Walter Savage Landor (London: Chapman and Hall, 1869), m, 547. 
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covered sheets of newspaper, in both regular and special editions, and 
these people were the principal actors. It was only a foretaste of the 
greater scandal that was to come. 

On December 26 and 31, 1856, and January 2 and 3, 1857, Mr. J. G. 
Smith, judge of the Bath County Court, heard the suit of the Rev. Morris 
Yescombe to recover £50 damages (the maximum allowed by the juris- 
diction of a county court) from John Webb Roche and his mother-in-law 
Eliza A. Maddocks, for enticing from the Yescombe household and har- 
boring a servant-girl and governess, Louise Koch. The Yescombes’ 
solicitor, Edward Fraser Slack, handled the case himself. On December 
31, the judge announced that he had received a medical statement of 
Landor’s inability to appear as witness, together with a letter from 
Landor dealing with the case. But on January 3, despite his doctor’s 
orders, the feeble old man (then within a month of his eighty-second 
birthday) was helped into court during the examination of Mrs. Yes- 
combe, and out of respect for his illness, was placed on the stand im- 
mediately as witness for the plaintiff. 


He deposed to being present at Mr. Yescombe’s house when the governess said 
she would write a letter to Mr. Roche that would make him ashamed of his atten- 
tions to her, and that she went upstairs apparently for that purpose. Made- 
moiselle Koch had stated that this letter was written at the dictation of Mrs. 
Yescombe. He (Mr. Landor) had addressed a letter to the governess, giving her 
very good advise. He could neither rebut nor substantiate the charge of abduction 
against Mr. Roche.‘ 


His mind was not clear; much that he said (partly, to be sure, because of 
unkind cross-examination) had no bearing on the case. In summing up 
for the defendant, Mr. T. W. Saunders was merciless in describing his 
testimony: 


Mr. Walter Savage Landor had also been adduced—a poor, miserable old man, 
whom no one could respect more than he (Mr. Saunders) did, having read his 
Imaginary Conversations and other works with very great delight; but it was a 
miserable exhibition to bring the poor old man into the box, to talk the twaddle 
he had.§ 


Geraldine Hooper was also called upon to testify. 
The evidence was conflicting; the governess herself said that she had 


4 The Times (London), January 6, 1857, p. 11. Cf. also December 39, 1856, p. 10, and 
January 1, 1857, p. 6. 

5 The Bath Express and Literary Observer, December 27, 1856, January 3 and January 10, 
1857, carried the fullest account of the trial, and on January 3 brought out a special second 
edition in the evening to complete the report and carry the vereict of the case. On December 
27 it reprinted Landor’s let:er to the judge. Mr. Saunders’s remarks on Landor are identi- 
cally reported in this paper and in The Bath Herald on January 10. 
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left her situation with the Yescombes because of ill-treatment, and had 
gone to Mrs. Maddocks’s house until the affair was settled. In charging 
the jury, the judge concluded by observing: 


that the case was a most unhappy and melancholy one. There were two families 
of high station, whose example must influence others, coming before the Court 
and the public, giving evidence so entirely contradictory upon oath that it was 
utterly impossible to escape from the conclusion that the party against whom 
the jury might feel it to be their duty to return that verdict would be left in the 
position of having the stigma of wilful perjury recorded against them.® 


The jury returned a verdict against Mr. Roche on the count for harbor- 
ing—damages one farthing—and in favor of Mrs. Maddocks, adding a 
unanimous opinion that the case ought never to have been brought into 
court. The Judge made a special order allowing the costs of Mrs. Mad- 
docks; the other defendant and the plaintiff were left to pay their own. 
Among Landor’s accusations against Mrs. Yescombe after their quarrel 
was a statement that she had perjured herself at this trial—an accusation 
for which the judge’s observations gave some basis. 

Our version of the events of the next six months is exclusively Landor’s 
own (somewhat tangled) account printed in June, 1857, in two pam- 
phlets, Walter Savage Landor and the Honorable Mrs. Yescombe, and Mr. 
Landor Threatened. He quoted a number of letters from Geraldine, her 
father, T. Clarence Hooper; her uncle, Dr. H. Hooper of Cheltenham, 
and himself, in addition to anonymous letters he had received, and 
signed statements by his landlady and by a Bath tradesman. Landor was 
the last person in the world to present a cool and impartial case in his 
own behalf; but, unless the illnesses which clouded his mind at this time 
completely altered his character, he was also the last to forge documents. 
The statements he made were probably exaggerated and confused, but 
the documents were almost certainly authentic, and we are entitled to 
reconstruct the story from them, remembering, of course, that the writers 
of the letters may themselves have been mistaken in the facts. 

Just when Mrs. Yescombe first enlisted Landor’s support in behalf of 
Geraldine we do not know, but in the autumn of 1856 (several months 
before the governess trial and before Landor gave her Kenyon’s bequest 
of £100), when Landor’s landlady called, on the invitation of Mrs. 
Yescombe to take tea with her maid, Mrs. Bishop found that the serv- 
ants were already gossiping that it was a pity Geraldine spent so much 
time at the Yescombes’, and so little with her very good mamma. Mrs. 
Bishop signed a statement to this effect, which Landor printed in his 
first pamphlet. At that time also it appears that Landor had already giv- 


® The Times, January 6, 1857, p. 11. 
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en Mrs. Yescombe a number of pictures for Miss Hooper, paintings being 
a currency frequently used by Landor in his last years, when he was 
limited in funds. Mrs. Bishop reported that they were scattered through 
the Yescombe home, some hanging on the walls, others lying about. And 
she further asserted that Mrs. Yescombe once told her that Landor would 
give orders, in case of sudden illness, that all his pictures be cut down 
and given to Mrs. Yescombe, though she had already, by instructing 
Geraldine which ones to ask for, got the best of his collection. 

These pictures became one of the principal bones of contention be- 
tween Landor and Mrs. Yescombe. Landor was quite certain that she 
understood that the pictures were only a trust; yet he wrote her a note 
placing them all, and for ever, at her disposal, because, as he later said, 
she asserted that if the Hoopers discovered the pictures were a gift to 
Geraldine, they would pawn or auction them on the spot. In due course, 
it occurred to Landor that perhaps the older lady had actually appfopri- 
ated them, and when his quarrel with her finally broke into the open, 
he demanded their return, laid the matter before Mr. and Mrs. Hooper, 
with other revelations, and recovered them about May 20-24, 1857. 

But while all was still cordial between Landor and the two ladies, he 
frequently dined at the Yescombes’; then, because dining out was dis- 
tasteful to him, urged that he be allowed instead to play the host. Mrs. 
Yescombe agreed to dine at his house every Tuesday, and to bring Geral- 
dine with her, an arrangement which, according to Landor, began in the 
summer of 1856, and continued until the middle of May following. Al- 
though Mrs. Yescombe was maintaining cordial relations with the 
Hoopers, she told Landor horrible tales of the cruelty and brutality of 
Mrs. Hooper toward her daughter, and said that the father had “up- 
braided her in such indecent terms that she was obliged to look for the 
meaning in the Dictionary.’ Geraldine had threatened often, she said, 
to run away, and only her devotion to Mrs. Yescombe prevented such 
flight. Indeed, the devotion was so great that (as he revealed to Mrs. 
Hooper), although Landor invited more than one young man of good 
family and fortune to visit him, Geraldine said she never should think of 
accepting any, but could be attached to Mrs. Yescombe alone. His 
sympathies allowed him to take no middle course; he encouraged Geral- 
dine in her devotion to Mrs. Yescombe, wrote verses on her “unnatural 
mother,’’? and at the suggestion of Mrs. Yescombe, wrote Mrs. Hooper 
a letter of reproach over the signature “A Mother.” In his second pam- 
phlet he is careful to assert that this was not “anonymous”; it was 


7 Published in The National Magazine, (ca. June 13, 1857), 165, but rejected at the 
insistence of Landor’s friends from his volume of Dry Sticks, which appeared at the end 
of that year. 
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pseudonymous. He also wrote poems in honor of the girl, some at least 
by request; probably these are the ones that appeared in his Dry Sticks, 
addressed to ““Erminine.” He described them thus to Mrs. Hooper: 
Several of these were playful; others were composed in the fondness of a true 
and pure affection. Had there been any impure or unworthy sentiment, Mr. 
Landor most certainly would have refused to give her the book containing it, 
which was about to be submitted, as he believed and hoped, to her nearest rela- 
tives. 


One day (presumably in the spring of 1857), Mrs. Yescombe showed 
Landor two of his poems, which she had set to music and proposed to 
publish for the benefit of Geraldine—a proposal eminently plausible to 
one who over sixty years before had devoted his first work to the benefit 
of a poor clergyman, and who continued almost to the year of his death 
to devote the profits of his pen to relieve those in distress. But the print- 
ing must be paid for, and Landor requested the privilege; he gave Mrs. 
Yescombe the £17 or £18 which Field, the music publisher, demanded; 
and then was amazed when Geraldine, coming one day alone—as she 
had never done before, Landor asserted—claimed £8 as an unpaid bal- 
ance of Field’s bill. Landor’s vexation was great, and there was no doubt 
in his mind that Mrs. Yescombe had appropriated his money.® 

The storm was gathering rapidly. Landor remembered that during the 
preceding summer (1856) he had placed £5 in a letter to Eliza Lynn, who 
was at Brantwood helping to take care of the sick wife of W. J. Linton,® 
sealed the letter in the presence of Mrs. Yescombe and Capt. Chas. D. 
Brickman (a friend of some years’ standing in Bath), and given it to Mrs. 
Yescombe to post; but when the letter reached Brantwood, it contained 
no five-pound note. Clearly, Mrs. Yescombe had taken that too. He has- 
tened to write, in mid-May, 1857, to Mr. Hooper, cautioning him to see 
to the safety of the pictures deposited with Mrs. Yescombe. Shortly 
afterward, Geraldine wrote him a long, abusive letter, returning a locket 
he had given her, and demanding one she had given him on his birthday, 
as well as the book of verses to herself, which, she naively asserted, would 
be valuable after his death. Landor wrote to Mrs. Hooper, enclosing the 
birthday gift, and revealing Mrs. Yescombe’s gossip about the Hooper 
family. 

Action was prompt. Geraldine was sent off to her uncle, a doctor at 
Cheltenham. Landor sent her a letter dated May 16 (but apparently 
posted four days later), acknowledging his grave error in advising her to 


5 This affair probably arose simply from a misunderstanding. Landor’s account is con- 
fused, and the story as he re-told it in his Remarks two years later differs in its details from 
this. 

* Eliza, an intimate friend of Landor’s, became the second Mrs. Linton. 
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trust Mrs. Yescombe, and advised her now to confide entirely in her 
excellent uncle. This he enclosed in a latter to Dr. Hooper, setting forth 
the entire situation. The doctor was amazed, and sent the letter to his 
brother, Geraldine’s father; the latter confirmed Landor’s report, and 
meanwhile wrote to Landor to express in pious terms his gratitude for all 
Landor’s favors to the girl and for his valuable instruction (he had un- 
doubtedly been teaching her Latin, as he later taught Kate Field and 
Edith Story). 

But gossip ran riot in Bath. Stories were told, and repeated to Landor 
in anonymous (or pseudonymous) letters, that Mrs. Yescombe had said 
Landor was unfit to take care of his property, and indeed had libelled him 
by calling him an infidel. Another such letter, in disguised hand and il- 
literate language, rebuked Landor for recalling the gift of his pictures to 
Mrs. Yescombe; and this Landor believed was written by Mrs. Yes- 
combe’s son. He received it on May 25, just after the pictures wére re- 
turned. On the twenty-ninth “A Lover of Truth” called upon him in a 
letter to refute Mrs. Yescombe’s libels on himself and the Hoopers. Lan- 
dor’s reply was that his character was impregnable to the attacks of such 
a woman. 

Meanwhile what of the hundred pounds, Kenyon’s bequest? Mr. 
Hooper demanded of Geraldine that she reveal what happened to the 
money. She said she was bound by promise to Mrs. Yescombe not to 
tell. He wrote to Mr. Yescombe, without effect; a second letter brought 
a reply from the lady herself, on May 23, that she had never set eyes on 
the money. Then came the news, on May 30: Geraldine finally confessed 
that fifty pounds had been used to pay Mr. Slack’s bill after the unlucky 
suit over the governess! 

Tradesmen also took an interest in the scandal, and several of them, 
while the trouble was still brewing, confided to Landor stories of petty 
larcenies performed by Mrs. Yescombe or her husband. One of them, 
the shoemaker Banks, of Union Street, on April 16 actually made a 
statement, witnessed by Capt. Brickman, describing her theft of seven 
shillings from his counter. 

Landor broke with Mrs. Yescombe, but she and her husband contrived 
to meet him at the country home of Mr. Menteath (or Menteith). Here 
she fell on her knees and implored him “‘not to ruin her.” He turned his 
back, went to his carriage, and when the Rev. Mr. Yescombe approached, 
said sternly, “Sir, I have nothing to say to you,” and shut the carriage 
window in his face. Partly to warn the citizens of Bath against the 
woman, partly to separate the true from the false in her reports about 
himself, Landor early in June, 1857, published his account of these events, 
with many of the letters, in the pamphlet, Walter Savage Landor and the 
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Honorable Mrs. Yescombe. This was hastily written; it was begun in May, 
and letters of May 30 and June 1 were added at the end before publica- 
tion. 

On June 12 he received a letter from Mr. Slack, demanding, on behalf 
of his clients, an apology. Failing such apology, they would press suit for 
libel at the approaching assizes, based on Landor’s five accusations of 
larceny committed against himself and against tradesmen, and on his 
assertion that Mrs. Yescombe was guilty of perjury at the trial of the 
suit about the governess. Landor’s reply was the second pamphlet, Mr. 
Landor Threatened, dated June 15. He reprinted Slack’s letter, pointing 
out the suitability of the solicitor’s name to farce or comedy or satire; 
and he added to the Hooper correspondence a pious letter of thanks to 
himself from Geraldine, dated June 6, and asserting that she would no 
longer “hold intercourse with the ungodly, or walk in the path of sinners.”’ 
In addition, he proudly cited his services in the interest of the poor and 
the oppressed, from his campaign against Napoleon in Spain in 1808 to 
his recent efforts on behalf of a descendant of Defoe, and of Louis Kos- 
suth. Hearing that Mr. Yescombe denied the events at Mr. Menteath’s, 
Landor a few days later added a leaf to the pamphlet re-asserting them, 
and mentioning that he had, on the day before writing (i.e., on June 20), 
received a citation to appear before the Court of Common Pleas." Ac- 
cording to one of Leigh Hunt’s feminine correspondents, E. N. James, 
“Walter Savage Landor honest man has now succeeded after many un- 
intended efforts in getting the retributive rod applied to his back by his 
own hand.” She believed that the pamphlet implied the beginning of 
senility, but traced the origin of the quarrel to the County Court trial. 
“The Y—s were Landor’s Friends but he ought to have quietly avoided 
them after the trial.’ 

From this point we must draw our principal information from the 
reports of the libel suit of the following year, and the point of view be- 
comes that of the Yescombes. Slack prepared his briefs, and the case was 
slated to appear before the assizes at Wells on August 4~7; but on July 
27 Mr. Williams, of Taylor and Williams, Landor’s solicitors, called on 
Slack with the news that Landor’s friend, John Forster, had come down 
from London to bring about a settlement by apology. The apology was 

1° The pamphlet has survived in two states: the earlier has the writings of June 21 on 
a separate leaf; the later has crowded the added type onto the original twelve pages. The 
first edition, without the additional material, must have existed but has nowhere been 
recorded. 

10 The identity of E. N. James I do not know. Her letters to Hunt are in the Luther A. 
Brewer Collection, The University of Iowa, the catalogue of which collection describes her 


as a man. I owe this information and the extracts from her letters (nos. 48 and 47 in the 
collection) to Dr. S. Rhodes Dunlap of that University. 
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drawn up by Taylor, and initialed by Landor; and it to was added an 
undertaking not to repeat the charges. It was not a very satisfactory 
apology: the libels were withdrawn for lack of “sufficient’”’ evidence; but 
when Slack objected to that word, Forster pompously assured him that 
he, Forster, as a man of letters, knew the meaning of language, and the 
word “sufficient” was insignificant. The suit was dismissed. E. N. James, 
again writing to Leigh Hunt, attributed Landor’s escape to “his Iron 
friend Mr. Forster,” and said that he had “got out of his scrape as the 
fox got out of the basket leaving the tail he was so proud of behind 
him.” The libel was not to be countenanced, but Mrs. Yescombe “and 
her husband a Clergyman [were] by no means to be approved though.”’ 

But from this time, Yescombe asserted at the trial a year later, his 
wife was bombarded with anonymous letters in Landor’s handwriting, 
insulting and even indecent, repeating the charges. The first was dated 
August 4. Nothing was done so long as they were not made public, but 
late in 1857 (the title-page is dated 1858) appeared a volume of poems, 
Dry Sticks, Fagoted by Walter Savage Landor, published against the ex- 
press advice of Forster, Capt. Brickman, and Landor’s attorneys, and 
repeating the libels in verses scattered among the more typically Lando- 
rian poems. Even then, action was not taken immediately. 

On March 28, 1858, one of Landor’s nieces wrote to Forster that she 
had been summoned to her uncle’s side; he had been discovered uncon- 
scious the preceding morning, and remained in that state for twenty-four 
hours. For a week the situation was critical, but the old man rallied and 
recovered his strength gradually."' Mrs. Yescombe, meanwhile, according 
to her lawyer, was prostrated by the effects of Landor’s letters and poems, 
but in May she called Slack to her bedside, had him read the offensive 
verses in Dry Sticks, and instructed him to file a new suit for libel. The 
suit was based on three poems which repeated in verse Landor’s former 
accusations, “The Pilfered to the Pilferer,” ‘“‘To Caina,” and ‘‘Canidia 
and Caina.’’* Landor apparently did not learn of the proceeding until 
late in June, however, if we may judge from his letters to Eliza Lynn, 
now Mrs. Linton. On June 22, he made no mention of a suit, but on 
June 27 he wrote (addressing her, as was his custom, as his “daughter’’): 


My dear daughter, You will hardly think it possible that the wretch Mrs 
Yescombe, after such exposures, should have the impudence to prosecute me for 
defamation—If you happen to have the letter I wrote to you in Cumberland, 
inclosing a 5£ banknote, send it me, and yours in reply— 

Father." 


" Forster, op. cit., 1, 553-554. 2 Dry Sticks, pp. 70, 38, and 168. 

18 Landor’s letters to Mrs. Lynn Linton are preserved in the Pierpont Morgan Library, 
New York City, and are quoted with the kind permission of the Director. These are dated 
from the postmarks on their envelopes. 
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Again, three days later, having apparently received her reply: 


My dear daughter 

Be sure you shall never be brought into a court of Justice on my account. 

A thief and perjurer may gain her cause against an honest man. Nothing is 
more likely. Various frauds could be proved against her, had the witnesses not 
been tampered with by her lawyer—a fellow of very low repute in his profession. 
The wretched woman has recieved (sic) money from me, several times under false 
pretences, relying on my charity and compassion. She obtained from me a hun- 
dred pounds, to save a young lady from utter perdition by leaving her mother’s 
house. Great part of this 100£ she borrowed of the girl. One day she came alone 
into my room, threw her arm round my neck, declared she loved me, and kissed 
me. Sarah, the servant girl was witness of all this thro the half-open door, and 
saw my abhorrence of this slobbering, scabby animal. Take a glass of water with 
a drop of hartshorn after this, for you must be as sick as I was. 

Father 


What truth there is in the last accusation in this letter, there is no 
way of telling. In his Remarks, a third pamphlet, published the following 
year, Landor repeated the accusation, describing the words “I love you” 
as “words which, if they missed the heart, might, it was thought, descend 
into the pocket.” At the same time he made it appear that Mrs. Yescombe 
had been using Geraldine’s charms in an effort to extract money from 
him, and had even proposed that they take a trip abroad together. 
Landor’s physical abhorrence of the older lady is clear in some of the 
poems he published in Dry Sticks, while there is at least one allusion to 
Geraldine (here referred to as Caroline) which can hardly be interpreted 
decently; the poem, ‘“‘The Pilfered to the Pilferer,”’ was one of those cited 
in the trial as a libel, and so considered by the jury.“ 

Whatever the truth in this delicate matter, Mrs. Yescombe appears to 
have spread rumors that Landor’s friendship for Geraldine was not prop- 
er. Mr. Slade, barrister, in opening the case for the Yescombes, said: 


The only possible motive that could be suggested [for Landor’s persecution of 
Mrs. Yescombe in his pamphlets] was certain conduct that Mrs. Yescombe had 
pursued towards a young lady who was at one time in her house. Mrs. Yescombe 
had considered it right to recommend that that young lady should be removed 
from Bath to Cheltenham, for immediately after that removal Mr. Landor had 
begun to publish some of the most libellous statements it was possible to conceive 
[the two pamphlets previously discussed, in June, 1857].* 


Taken in connection with the poems read in court, this statement was 
almost certainly intended to imply that Mrs. Yescombe wanted to re- 


4 Stephen Wheeler, in his edition of Landor’s poetical works, has gathered these poems 
at the end of his last volume under the heading “Senilia.” 
4 From the report of the trial in The Times (London), August 24, 1858, p. 9. 
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move her from Landor; and that it was so understood is clear from the 
comment of one London periodical on the trial: 


They [the Yescombes] had—if we rightly interpret certain allusions made in the 
course of the trial—withdrawn an object from his indecent solicitations or his 
questionable intimacy; and they then became the victims of his sweltering venom 
and prurient satire.'® 


The actual libels were Landor’s accusations of theft and perjury; the 
affair of Geraldine was introduced to suggest his motive. But its scan- 
dalous nature tended to obscure the real issue, and presumably weighed 
as heavily with the jury as with the shocked public. Yet if one thing is 
clear from the letters that Landor had published, it is that his quarrel 
with Mrs. Yescombe began before Geraldine was sent away, and that the 
girl’s removal was undertaken by her own family, who at the time relied 
on Landor’s assertions against Mrs. Yescombe, and expressed nothing 
but gratitude toward him. 

The trial took place at the Bristol Assizes before Baron Channel] and 
a special jury on Monday, August 23. Landor had left England over a 
month previously. He was represented at the trial by Mr. Phinn and a 
colleague, but there was no defense, and there is no evidence that any 
of Landor’s friends were at the trial. Mr. Slade, who conducted the 
prosecution, gave his version of the history of Landor’s relations with 
the Yescombes, stressing the indecency and malignancy of Landor’s 
anonymous letters to Mrs. Yescombe written after his formal retractation 
of the pamphlets. One of them was so obscene (said Mr. Yescombe when 
testifying a few minutes later) that it had to be burned, for no decent 
person could read it. Unpleasant these communications probably were; 
but the jurymen and public allowed their imaginations free rein in con- 
sidering the letters that were not read. Nor is it likely that the jurymen 
understood what Slade actually produced any better than the Times re- 
porter, who says: “One of the other letters was also in verse, and recom- 
mended that ‘mercury’ should be taken.” The poem itself is printed in 
another account of the trial, and was addressed to ““Caina Convalescent”’ 
(Caina can only refer to Mrs. Yescombe, however Landor tried later to 
befog the issue by alluding to Dante’s region in hell): 





Our race, O Caina, we have run 
From all besetting perils free; 

I with Apollo now have done, 
And you (I hope) with Mercury.” 


6 Saturday Review (London), v1 (August 28, 1858), 204. 
17 John Bull (London), xxxvmi (August 28, 1858), 557-558, the heading of which article 
we have adopted for our title. The trial is reported at much greater length in the Bath and 
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A provincial jury could not know that Mercury was the Roman patron 
of thieves; mercury was to them a cure for a venereal disease, and Lan- 
dor’s insult was therefore exceedingly nasty. 

The learned Baron interrupted the preliminary statement in horror, 
and urged Landor’s counsel to stop the trial at once and make a settle- 
ment with the plaintiffs. Phinn wished he could, but an important deci- 
sion of the Court of Appeal sitting in Chancery in the case of Swinfen 
vs. Swinfen only five months previously (March 25, to be exact) denied 
counsel the right to compromise a case against the will of his client, 
and Phinn had sought in vain for authority to compromise. 

Witnesses were then called to establish the facts as Slade had set them 
forth. Slack told of the undertaking Landor had signed. John Nichol 
testified that he had published Dry Sticks, and disposed of 250 copies. 
Colonel Fitzgerald and Colonel Smith had no doubt that the poems in 
question referred to Mrs. Yescombe. Yescombe told of his acquaintance 
with Landor, identified the handwriting of the anonymous letters as 
Landor’s, and testified that Mrs. Yescombe was so struck when she 
heard of the pamphlets that she had scarcely been able to stand since. 
Cross-examined, he testified that Landor had dined at his house three 
times a week, that Geraldine went to Landor with no other company 
than the Yescombe children, that he (Yescombe) was not on visiting 
terms with the Hoopers, that the Yescombes had compassion for Miss 
Hooper “‘in her distressed state” (the allusion is probably to her unhappy 
home life), and finally that: 


Mrs. Yescombe did not receive 100/. from Mr. Landor for Miss Hooper. She 
received 50/. from Miss Hooper to take care of. I [Yescombe] locked it up, and it 
was given up instantly when demanded, and it was applied for paying Miss 
Hooper’s debts.!* 


But in Mr. Hooper’s letter to Landor of May 30, 1857, on this very sub- 
ject, he tells Landor specifically that he had paid all his child’s bills up 
to the very day she left for her uncle’s. 

Landor’s barrister, Phinn, had nothing better to say than that Landor 
was the contemporary of Byron and Moore, whose writings were filled 
with the immoralities of another age; he added a reflection that the Yes- 
combes’ “generosity” in not suing Landor the previous year was certainly 
proving advantageous to them. Phinn was, indeed, powerless. If Landor’s 
accusations could not be supported when suit was threatened the pre- 
ceding year, it is unlikely that they could have been justified at the trial. 





Bristol newspapers of that date, copies of which are to be found in the British Museum 


newspaper library. 
18 The Times, loc. cit. 
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The verdict was inevitable: £750 for the three libels and £250 for the 
breach of agreement. Costs came to £362. 

Forster appealed to the London newspapers for generous silence, but 
his efforts did little to still the outcry. The Examiner and the Spectator, 
it is true, reported the case without comment. But other newspapers 
were not so restrained. They recalled Landor’s offer of a reward for 
tyrannicide, which had actually been mentioned earlier in the year in a 
letter from one to another of Orsini’s fellow-conspirators against the life 
of Napoleon III, and regarded these libels as further indications of 
Landor’s senility, or of his baseness.'* The Times, on August 25, minced 
no words in a lengthy leading article: 


What a strange and scandalous story it is that we published yesterday about 
the old age of Walter Savage Landor!... 

Now, it was not pretended by Mr. Landor’s legal advisers that there was a 
shadow of pretence for any of these charges. They were the mere outpourings of a 
venomous and cankered spirit. . . . 

Now, we must beg our readers to take this filth upon trust. It is not our inten- 
tion to pander to the prurient imagination of any dirty fellow by reproducing it 
here, but if anyone has a curiosity upon the subject, we refer him to the report 
of the trial which appeared in our columns yesterday. Even there we only gave 
what we were compelled to give; but there was one of these anonymous letters 
which was so utterly and indescribably filthy that the counsel for the plaintiff 
declined to import it into the case. Landor was saved, like the skunk, by the 
very intensity of his own dirt. 


The Athenaeum,” the Critic, and John Bull,” all drew their moral 
observations from the affair, and the last quoted with glee from the 
Daily News, a paper politically sympathetic to Landor, which now was 
forced to admit: 


It is right that he should be told, and told plainly, that he has disgraced the 
literature of his country, and that henceforth his faded laurels can only half hide 
the stamp of malignant and lecherous slanderer, ineffaceably selfbranded on his 
brow. 


The Saturday Review’s remarks we have already referred to; righteous 


9 The letter, from Th. Allsop to Dr. Bernard, was read at Bernard’s hearing at the 
Bow-street police-court on March 13, and again at his trial at the Central Criminal Court, 
Old Bailey, on April 13, 1858. Landor saw this letter in the Times’ report of the former ex- 
amination, and denied that he had recommended the assassination of the emperor. His 
denial was published in that paper on March 17. 

2 Athenaeum (August 28, 1858), p. 269. 

% The Critic, xv (August 28, 1858), 511. 

2 John Bull, xxxvim (August 28, 1858), 552. The quotation from the Daily News ap- 
pears on p. 549 of the same number. 
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indignation was the excuse for language that was far more abusive than 
anything Landor had written: 

Filth and obscenity are never so unnaturally nauseous as from the chattering 
lips of age, and a tottering and toothless satyr generally keeps his foul life and 
conversation to himself and his associates. Mr. Walter Savage Landor, we fear, 
has only lost the negative virtue of concealing his natural temper. Vice is not 
learned at eighty-five. Shamelessness is the result and consequence of moral 
causes—the rotten fruit of Gomorrah implies a long and steady growth in im- 
pudicity.* 


When Shirley Brooks signed his name to an article in the Literary 
Gazette urging Englishmen to remember their debt to Landor’s genius in 
regretting rather than condemning his lapse, and even timidly urged a 
subscription to help pay off the judgment, the Critic and John Bull 
returned to the attack, with sneers at this misguided soul. Men of letters 
were puzzled and shocked. There are references to the affair in the cor- 
respondence of William Bodham Donne, Eliza Lynn Linton, Augustus 
J. C. Hare, B. W. Procter, and Robert Browning, and in the diary of 
Henry Crabb Robinson. All of these except Donne knew Landor per- 
sonally. 

Landor, however, was no longer in England. When his friends learned 
of the threatened suit, they advised him to break up his establishment in 
Bath, sell his personal effects, put his property out of reach of his credi- 
tors, and return to his family in his Fiesolan villa. On July 12, 1858, he 
came to Forster’s house in London, in the company of one of his nieces, 
and on the morning of July 15 crossed to France, and left England for the 
last time.* His pictures were sold at Manchester; they were of little value, 
but were not representative of his best, some of which are now in the 
collection at Christ Church, Oxford; still, they brought him nearly £150.” 

Landor’s estates of Ipsley and Llanthony, which provided his income, 
were entailed on his eldest son Arnold, so that Landor was not at liberty 
to dispose of the properties themselves, nor could the Yescombes touch 
them; and Landor’s home near Florence he had made over to his eldest 
son when he left his family there in 1835. The income from the English 
estates he divided with his wife, keeping for himself four hundred pounds 
a year, giving her five hundred, and leaving the rest for repairs, or to 


% Saturday Review, v1 (August 28, 1858), 203. 

% Literary Gazette, n.s. 1 (August 28, 1858), 272; Critic, xvm (September 4, 1858), 534; 
John Bull, xxxvu1 (September 4, 1858), 569. 

% Forster, op. cit., 1, 556. 

* Houghton, Monographs, Personal and Social, 2d ed. (London: John Murray, 1873), 
p. 132; Forster, op. cit., 1, 559. 
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accumulate for younger children.’ The estates had even before this been 
made a trust for his benefit, and his brother Robert and a cousin, Walter 
Landor of Rugeley, were trustees, the latter being in fact the manager 
of the estates. In order, then, to prevent the Yescombes from getting 
their damages, Landor is said to have signed over the remainder of the 
income from his English estates to his eldest son, while stopping at 
Genoa, on the way to Florence. That this is true, there can be little doubt; 
when the London Quarterly Review, in a sketch of Landor’s life published 
the year after he died, mentioned his return to Italy, Robert Eyres Lan- 
dor wrote in a copy of the article: 


He returned to Florence because he had transferred all his property to his Son 
there—that Mrs. Yeascombe might not seise on it—but he intended and at- 
tempted to resume it all on his arrival there.”* 


Yet when the Yescombes instituted the suit in Chancery for collection 
of the money, the transfer of income was not mentioned. The Master of 
the Rolls on May 31, 1859, granted an injunction effective immediately, 
restraining the trustees from paying the rents of the estate until the 
matter was settled, on the ground that since Landor had only a life in- 
terest in the property, his death (if it should occur before the plaintiffs 
were paid) would put the whole out of their reach.?® This decision ap- 
parently doomed Landor’s efforts to avoid payment; though Forster 
indicates that there were further steps in chancery,®® they apparently 
were unimportant, and every penny of damages and costs was paid to the 
Yescombes before Landor’s death. 

It is important to remember than Landor knew very little about these 
legal proceedings. On August 30, 1858, he wrote to Eliza Lynn Linton: 


It is now three days since I arrived at my old Fiesolan Villa. I remained a whole 
month at Boulogne, and nearly a week at Genoa. . . . It is only last evening that 
I heard of my Trial not coming on. Whether it is only deferred, or quite aban- 
doned, I am stil ignorant. Great is my grief that it was not brought before a Jury, 
that my advocate might expose the thefts and swindlings of the wretched woman 
who prosecutes me—My pictures are sold—for about a fourth of what they cost 
me, and an eighth of their worth. 





27 This arrangement underwent several changes; in 1858 the situation was as here de- 
scribed. Cf. Forster, op. cit., 1, 557-559. 

28 London Quarterly Review, xxv (April, 1865), 187; the copy with Robert Landor’s 
notes is in the Forster Collection, So. Kensington Museum (No. 5084). 

2° The case is reported briefly in The Times, June 1, 1859, p. 10, and more completely 
by Charles Beavan, Reports of Cases in Chancery, argued and determined in the Rolls Court 
during the time of the right honorable Sir John Romilly, Knight, Master of the Rolls (London: 
1861), xxvimr, 80-87. % Forster, op. cit., 11, 568. 
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The trial, it is true, had been deferred from the middle of August, when 
it was first scheduled, to the 23d, and it is of this that Landor must have 
heard.** But when the news of the verdict came to him, and of the hor- 
rible attacks of the press, it became the sole aim of his life to vindicate 
himself publicly. He insisted that Forster arrange publication of his 
defence, which alone could save him from madness; and this insistence 
contributed to a quarrel in December, 1859, which was not reconciled 
until the year of Landor’s death.” During the same winter he wrote to 
Browning that Mr. Eckley (an American with whose wife the Brownings 
later quarrelled) had undertaken to send the defence to America. “Until 
it is printed and circulated I shall never have a day’s peace or night’s 
rest.’”*3 In February, 1860, James T. Fields, the Boston publisher, called 
on Landor, and in the course of subsequent visits agreed to publish a 
selection of Landor’s works in America, which was even announced in the 
literary journals; but he gave it up because Landor absolutely insisted 
of the inclusion of his defence.* “The want of this being generally 
known,” he wrote to Browning when he thought Fields would publish 
the “Defence,” “has made me unhappy for nearly two years. I care in- 
finitely less for my character as an author than as a man and gentle- 
man.”** Somewhat later he scribbled to Kate Field, an American girl 
who befriended him in Florence from the summer of 1859 to the summer 
of 1861: 


If Mr Landors delicacy had not prevented him from calling into court the young 
Lady and her father whose letters are given here, and not exhibited on his Trial 
for libel, the verdict for a thousand pounds damages to such a character as Mrs 
Yescombes would not have been given. He went abroad, declaring that he would 
rather live and die in Siberia than pay a farthing more to those who had first 
defrauded and then prosecuted him. 


I wish Mr [E.C.] Stedman would get from Fields the Defence on my Trial for 
libel, and publish in his Paper the Letters of Mr Hooper and his daughter at the 
conclusion, with the above words. Tell M. Stedman that I will send him two more 
conversations.* 


Apparently nothing came of this attempt either. 
The search for an English publisher, however, did eventually succeed. 


| Note in the Bath Herald, August 21, 1858. 

® Forster, op. cit., 1, 569-570. 

% H.C. Minchin, Walter Savage Landor (London: Methuen, 1934), p. 32. 

* James T. Fields, biographical notes and personal sketches, (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
and Co., 1882), pp. 70-74.—Fields’s intention to publish a volume of selections from Landor 
was announced in Littell’s Living Age, txvim (January 5, 1861), 45. 

** Minchin, op. cit., 68. 

% Undated MS in the Boston Public Library, Kate Field Collection, quoted by permis- 
sion of the Director. 
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As early as October 2, 1858, he wrote to Mrs. Linton, enclosing a state- 
ment of his case which he hoped her husband and Thornton Hunt could 
get printed in some paper; he wanted a hundred copies struck off sepa- 
rately, for which he would pay. “‘You will see how necessary it is to my 
honor and my peace.” On the 24th he repeated the request, and again on 
the 28th, this time desiring three hundred copies. “Your excellent hus- 
band and Thornton, at your desire, will do me the kindness to circulate 
this Defense, far more important than any thing I have written.” But 
repetition of the libel—and that is what the “Defence” amounted to— 
was dangerous, and, in Linton’s opinion, unworthy of so great a man as 
Landor.* 

On March 22, 1859, he made application where at last it took effect. 

On that date he wrote to George Jacob Holyoake, a well-known political 
agitator and publisher: 
I know not whether you will think it worth your while to publish the papers I 
enclose. Curiosity, I am assured, will induce many to purchase it, my name being 
not quite unknown to the public. For my own part, I can only offer you five 
pounds for 100 copies—the rest will remain yours. The esteem in which I have 
ever held you induces me to make this proposal.*’ 


Holyoake perhaps did not at first realize the full seriousness of publishing 
the pamphlet, for he placed his imprint on the title-page of the proof 
copy; but a lawyer warned him of the penalties for repeating a libel, and 
at Landor’s suggestion the pamphlet appeared without imprint.** He 
had taken certain precautions from the outset, however, copying the 
pamphlet in his own house first, so that no printer should see the original 
handwriting, and then turning it over to his brother Austin to set up 
and print with his own hands. It appeared as Mr. Landor’s Remarks on a 
Suit preferred against him at the summer assizes in Taunton [an error for 
Bristol], 1858, and was published without imprint in 1859. Landor sent 
Holyoake several lists of people to whom the pamphlet should be sent— 
his lawyers at the assizes and in chancery, the judge, Leigh Hunt, Linton, 
Monckton Milnes, John Forster, Louis Kossuth, Sir William Napier, 
and others, as well as the principal newspapers and periodicals. To Austin 
Holyoake he wrote on June 1, during George Jacob’s illness: 


Many thanks for your care in sending the copies according to my direction. 

I know nothing of the American publishers, but will inform my friends in that 
country that they may obtain copies from New York. My opinion is that many 
would be sold in that country.** 


* Cf. W. J. Linton, Memories (London: Lawrence and Bullen, 1895), pp. 156-157. 

37 G. J. Holyoake, Sixty Years of an Agitatcr’s Life (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1892), 
qr, 11. 

38 The letter from Holyoake’s lawyer to this effect survives, in private hands. Cf. Landor 
to Holyoake, in Holyoake, op. cit., m, 13-14. 

% G. J. Holyoake, op. cit., 1, 13. The letter is dated in TLS, 1928, p. 472. 
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Though a reward of £200 was offered for the name of the publisher of 
this pamphlet, Holyoake was never discovered. On July 2, 1860, Landor 
wrote: 


Many thanks, my dear Sir, for your very kind letter, which came to me this 
morning, and for the papers it enclosed. 

Before my trial for libel I had been abroad several weeks, and never suspected 
that more than a farthing’s damages would be awarded. Four thousand pounds, 
two years before, had been claimed from a Mr. by the same woman, and 
then one farthing was the damage awarded. The petty local jury knew her well; 
the grand jury did not. My estates to the value of three thousand pounds a year 
are withholden from me by a decree of Chancery, and I subsist in Italy on less 
than two hundred. My pen and heart are all I can devote to Garibaldi. The 
advertisement in the Times, which I never saw, offering a reward for discovering 
the printer of my “Defence,” has produced a great demand for it, and it has been 
republished in America. I hope and trust you will reprint the two /etters. In these 
there is no libel, either in the daughter’s or father’s. I will gladly pay the expense. 
These will be quite sufficient to show the character of the plaintiff." 


The Remarks may be summarized briefly. The pamphlet was pub- 
lished, Landor began by saying, because “a clergyman of Bath circu- 
lated through a newspaper, and sent abroad, a false and injurious report 
of the Trial.” Actually, Landor probably got all his information about 
the trial from newspapers, and his tirade against the counsel for the 
plaintiffs who dropped a vital ¢ in the name ‘“‘Pestcome” (to make it 
sound more like ‘“Yescombe’”—whom, as a matter of fact, Landor must 
have meant when he wrote it), and added an all-important comma, might 
better have been directed against the newspaper compositor.” In addi- 
tion to pointing out the falsehoods of the plaintiffs and their witnesses, 
and complaining that no attempt was made to justify his own action, 
Landor repeated certain of his original charges against Mrs. Yescombe, 
with minor variations in such details as the amount of money pilfered 
from the shoemaker, and from himself in the matter of the music pub- 
lisher; and he added an example of Mr. Yescombe’s own vice in palming 

“© M. Q. Holyoake, “The Last Writings of Landor,” Gentleman’s Magavine, CCLXXXVI 
(January, 1899), 12-13. The year of the letter is conjectural; Holyoake’s guess in 1861. 

“| Mr. Landor’s Remarks, p. 3. The clergyman is apparently not Mr. Yescombe, but an 
equally scoundrelly divine who is “reported to have had his gown stripped off his shoulders 
in a distant part of England.” 

The Times, for example, though not guilty of the former error, does introduce the 
offending comma into the second line of the couplet: 

“Tho’ you’ve made her pale and thin 
As the child of Death, by sin,” 
while John Bull prints it correctly. Similarly (though Landor does not mention this in his 
pamphlet) The Times misquotes Mr. Landor Threatened, a few sentences of which were 
read at the trial, while John Bull again quotes them correctly. 
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off a worthless shilling on another tradesman. He reprinted the last let- 
ters of Mr. Hooper and Geraldine, with their expressions of gratitude. 
He defended thus his repetition of the libels (in Dry Sticks) after his 
signed retractation: 







My friend, Mr. Forster, a gentleman highly respected for his knowledge, 
humanity, and integrity, declares he made no unconditional promise on my part. 
Certainly I should have abstained, if the Reverend gentleman had not asserted 
to Mr. Hare and Dr. Watson, and several others, that there was not a word of 
truth about his wife imploring my forgiveness, and not to ruin her. 






= 
= 





ae 







This, of course, had been his excuse for the supplementary leaf to Mr. 
Landor Threatened. Finally, as mentioned above, he accused Mrs. Yes- 
combe of planning to extort money from him by leading him into im- 
proper conduct either with herself or which Geraldine. To this printed 
defence there are important additions in the Rochester MS of the pam- 
phlet, which Dr. Metzdorf describes below. 

Of the entire work we can say that it is, legally, no defence at all. Most 
of it is not even to the point. Whatever Mrs. Yescombe’s character—and 
the reports of the County Court suit about the governess show it in no 
very admirable light—it was not Landor’s place to publish statements 
of her petty thefts, or even to point the accusation of perjury implied in 
the judge’s summation of that trial. The tradesmen’s stories were mere 
gossip; even if they could have been substantiated—and apparently 
Landor’s legal advisers thought they could not—it was not for Landor 
to publicize them, while Mrs. Yescombe’s offences against himself were 
surely a private matter between them. But the opprobrium that was 
heaped on him was based, not on this mistake, not on the publication of 
libels, but on hints of immorality given out by the Yescombes and their 
counsel. On this matter, and on the whole of Landor’s relations with the 
Yescombes, his three printed pamphlets and the newly discovered MS 
do throw important light: they reveal clearly that his motive was not 
malice but a conscientious, if officious, conviction of his obligations to 
truth, and they demonstrate that the Yescombes distorted the story of 
Geraldine and Landor, from motives less praiseworthy.“ In this sense 
they are, indeed, a defence. 
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“8 Mr. Landor’s Remarks, p. 5. 
“ To this might be added the testimony of A. J. C. Hare, the son of one of Landor’s 
best friends, who wrote to his mother when he heard of the case. “Dear Mr. Landor! I 
had always hoped and intended to be near him and watch over the last years of this old, 
old friend. I feel certain that there is much, which the world does not know, to be said on 
his side. I have known Mrs. Y. for years . . . and always prophesied that she would be 
the ruin of Mr. Landor some day.””—A. J. C. Hare, Story of my Life (London: Allen, 1896), 
tr, 111. 
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In the summer of 1859 Landor left his Fiesolan home and his family 
for good. He was very close to insanity, and his wife later told T. A. 
Trollope that when Landor heard that Mrs. Yescombe had succeeded in 
getting the money, he tried to stab himself.“ Fortunately, he had friends 
in a villa near Siena, William Wetmore Story and his family, and as their 
guest and later neighbor, with the Brownings, he recovered his physical 
and mental strength. 

He was not yet satisfied with the printed defence, nor was he done with 
the Yescombes. More epigrams against them appeared in Heroic Idyls, 
which were published with the help of Dr. Arthur de Noé Walker in 
1863, and still others remain unpublished in the scraps of manuscript 
Landor sent to Walker, which are now deposited in the British Museum. 
Several undated notes to Walker reveal a determination to repeat his 
defence, or at least publish the letters of Mr. and Miss Hooper, in a pref- 
atory note to that volume, but this was not done. 

It was a fixed policy of Browning’s never to allow Landor to discuss 
the matter, and he was kept as far as possible from hearing of the progress 
of affairs in England. On May 20, 1861, his niece, Sophia Landor, wrote 
to Browning: 


We have not yet heard whether Mrs. Yescombe has agreed to the compromise 
proposed, but we had much reason to think she would do so. I hope the trustees 
will not think it needful to communicate with my Uncle Walter on the subject, 
for I fear it would exasperate him greatly to know that Mrs. Yescombe is likely 
to be paid in full, if his life is prolonged a few years; and yet it is quite right it 
should be so. 


References to it in his letters gradually became less frequent. Yet the last 
letter he ever wrote, so far as we know, addressed to Forster only eight 
or nine days before his death on September 17, 1864, showed that though 
his mind was fading, he was still haunted by dreams of the indignity he 
had suffered at the hands of his Bath prosecutors.‘ 

In the biography of his friend, John Forster treated the matter cau- 
tiously and with delicacy that explained nothing. Stephen Wheeler, 
publishing a series of Landor’s letters written at this time, remarked: 
“All that he says about the trial is eliminated. Quite enough, and per- 
haps more than enough, is told by Mr. Forster.’”’** But Swinburne, who 


“ T. A. Trollope, letter to Kate Field, December 25, 1864; MS in the Kate Field Collec- 
tion, Boston Public Library. 

Minchin, op. cit., p. 128.—There is nothing to show what the ‘‘compromise”’ was. 

47 Forster, op. cit., 11, 589. 

48 Stephen Wheeler, Letters of Walter Savage Landor, Private and Public (London: Duck- 
worth, 1899), p. 216. 
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regarded Landor’s defence as incontrovertible, said in a letter to E. C. 
Stedman on February 23, 1874: 


It is a shame that the most faithful and generous in his friendships of all men 
should have none to speak out for him now without shakings of heads or hushings 
of voice, as though to lament the existence of some deplorable and unmentionable 
thing, when, as I do most truly believe, the only point in his conduct regrettable 
and possibly blamable was the substitution of English for Latin and print for 
manuscript in the expression of a just and honourable anger.* 


In any case, in fairness to Landor it is high time that the matter should 
be set forth as completely as possible. 
R. H. SupER 
Princeton University 


ADDENDUM: A NEW LANDORIAN MANUSCRIPT 


A new manuscript of Walter Savage Landor’s pamphlet, Mr. Landor’s 
Remarks on a Suit Preferred against Him (London [George Jacob Holy- 
oake], 1859), has recently been found in the Charles A. Brown Collection 
of Autographs and Manuscripts in the University of Rochester Library. 
A study of this new material led to the writing of Dr. Super’s article, and 
a description of the document is included here in order to give details 
which were not strictly germane to the broader treatment. The manu- 
script, which bears the title, ‘Mr. Landor’s Remarks on his Trial for 
Libel,” is of importance in that it is revised by Landor and contains un- 
printed passages of his private defence." 

Three hafids are represented in the document. The first, that of the 
main body of the text, is the writing of an unidentified scribe. Attempts 
made to solve the problem of identification presented by this hand in- 
cluded comparison with the writing of several members of the Landorian 
circle, including Holyoake, Kate Field, and the Brownings. The second 
hand, of which the only trace is a row of stars and Landor’s name written 
in pencil, is also unknown; similar attempts to identify the writer were 
not successful. 

The third hand represented in the manuscript is Landor’s. His addi- 
tions, which include his signature at the end, were made in very black 


# Gosse and Wise, edd. Letters of Algernon Charles Swinburne (London: Heinemann, 
1918), 1, 140. 

1 Comparisons with the printed version were made from a film of a proof copy in the 
British Museum (Ashley 3545); the full title-page reads: Mr. Landor’s Remarks / on a / 
Suit Preferred against Him, / at the / Summer Assizes in Taunton [i.e. Bristol], 1858, / Il- 
lustrating the / Appendix to his Hellenics. / [Device of Holyoake & Company] / 1859. The 
imprint was removed before publication. The manuscript is written on both sides of eight 
gilt-edged, ruled sheets measuring 27.4 19.4 cm. each. Each side is numbered. 
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publishing a series of Landor’s letters written at this time, remarked: 
“All that he says about the trial is eliminated. Quite enough, and per- 
haps more than enough, is told by Mr. Forster.’** But Swinburne, who 


“ T. A. Trollope, letter to Kate Field, December 25, 1864; MS in the Kate Field Collec- 
tion, Boston Public Library. 

Minchin, op. cit., p. 128.—There is nothing to show what the “compromise” was. 

47 Forster, op. cit., 11, 589. 

48 Stephen Wheeler, Letiers of Walter Savage Landor, Private and Public (London: Duck- 
worth, 1899), p. 216. 
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regarded Landor’s defence as incontrovertible, said in a letter to E. C. 
Stedman on February 23, 1874: 

It is a shame that the most faithful and generous in his friendships of all men 
should have none to speak out for him now without shakings of heads or hushings 
of voice, as though to lament the existence of some deplorable and unmentionable 
thing, when, as I do most truly believe, the only point in his conduct regrettable 
and possibly blamable was the substitution of English for Latin and print for 
manuscript in the expression of a just and honourable anger.** 


In any case, in fairness to Landor it is high time that the matter should 
be set forth as completely as possible. 
R. H. SuPER 


Princeton University 


ADDENDUM: A NEW LANDORIAN MANUSCRIPT 


A new manuscript of Walter Savage Landor’s pamphlet, Mr. Landor’s 
Remarks on a Suit Preferred against Him (London [George Jacob Holy- 
oake], 1859), has recently been found in the Charles A. Brown Collection 
of Autographs and Manuscripts in the University of Rochester Library. 
A study of this new material led to the writing of Dr. Super’s article, and 
a description of the document is included here in order to give details 
which were not strictly germane to the broader treatment. The manu- 
script, which bears the title, ““Mr. Landor’s Remarks on his Trial for 
Libel,” is of importance in that it is revised by Landor and contains un- 
printed passages of his private defence.' 

Three hafids are represented in the document. The first, that of the 
main body of the text, is the writing of an unidentified scribe. Attempts 
made to solve the problem of identification presented by this hand in- 
cluded comparison with the writing of several members of the Landorian 
circle, including Holyoake, Kate Field, and the Brownings. The second 
hand, of which the only trace is a row of stars and Landor’s name written 
in pencil, is also unknown; similar attempts to identify the writer were 
not successful. 

The third hand represented in the manuscript is Landor’s. His addi- 
tions, which include his signature at the end, were made in very black 


49 Gosse and Wise, edd. Letters of Algernon Charles Swinburne (London: Heinemann, 
1918), 1, 140. 

1 Comparisons with the printed version were made from a film of a proof copy in the 
British Museum (Ashley 3545); the full title-page reads: Mr. Landor’s Remarks / on a / 
Suit Preferred against Him, / at the / Summer Assizes in Taunton [i.e. Bristol], 1858, / Il- 
lustrating the / Appendix to his Hellenics. / [Device of Holyoake & Company] / 1859. The 
imprint was removed before publication. The manuscript is written on both sides of eight 
gilt-edged, ruled sheets measuring 27.4 19.4 cm. each. Each side is numbered. 
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ink with a broad-nibbed pen, and most of them are mere changes in 
punctuation, cancellations, or single words written as interlineations. The 
real interest of the manuscript lies in the unprinted portions, only one of 
which is of any length. 

At one point, during the discussion of the interpretation of a disputed 
couplet, Landor adds. “The young lady’s letter will be the best explana- 
tion.” The letter appears later in the pamphlet. In the case of the letter 
from Mr. T. C. Hooper, also printed in the pamphlet, Landor adds the 
note: ““Mrs. Y[escombe] went over to Cheltenham and saw the young 
lady clandestinely,” implying that she was trying to silence the girl in 
the face of the father’s inquiries into Mrs. Yescombe’s conduct. 

The long passage not printed, which appears on the last two pages of 
the manuscript, following the discussion of Landor’s verses left in Mr. 
Godwin’s Reading Room at Bath, is of considerable interest: 


The documents in the hands of Mr Taylor, my solicitor, were transmitted to 
his partner a Mr. Williams, who appears to have withheld from my Counsel, Mr 
Phinn, the greater and principal part of them. Indeed none of them were adduced. 
So that Mr Taylor himself gave it to me as his opinion that I might have a new 
Trial. He did not inform me of the result of that at Taunton until several weeks 
had elapsed. I had suffered by an attack on the brain, so serious that the two 
physicians who attended me, declared that I could not bear the crowd and heat 
of a Court without extreme danger. This becoming known to the Yescombes, they 
brought their action against me several months after they had recieved [sic] all 
that was fancied to be libellous, and when they were aware of the impossibility 
that I could attend the Court. Had I been there, I would have asked the Reverend 
gentleman these questions:— 


1. Whether he never had received from me several valuable books, the best in 
his scanty library. 

2. Whether his worthy consort had not received from me, time after time, sev- 
eral of the most costly plants for her conservitory [sic] 

3. Whether she did not, among many presents, obtain from me, at the jeweler 
Wrights, a golden chain, for which I paid down ten sovereigns* 

4. Whether if she felt herself in any way wronged by me, she would not have 
indignantly sent them back, as any virtuous and honest woman would do. 

5. Whether the two letters of Mr. Hooper and his daughter do not contain and 
implicate charges more serious than any I brought against her, leaving strange 
suspicions. 

6. Whether she did not, week after week, bring a chair to the sofa on which I 
was taking my usual siesta and lead the young lady to it and leave her there, 
placing her hand in mine. 

I could add much more, but surely this, to all of which I am ready to take my 
oath, is surely enough. 


* It was intended for her protegee, but she took it for herself, and persuaded me to buy a 
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lighter one for her protegee in Melsom Street, unwilling that Wright should see her mae 
noeuvre.? 


This shows Landor’s insistence on what he regarded as the main points 
at issue. 

The conclusion of the manuscript differs from the version which was 
given to the public. As it stands, the last paragraph of the manuscript 
continues: “‘Justice would compare the characters of the accuser and the 
accused. This was not done.” The beginning of the following sentence, 
with which the printed version concludes (‘‘On the contrary, it appeared 
that the exposure of a crime is by the laws of England,’’), was cancelled, 
and Landor wrote “End” at the bottom of the page, then signed the 
document. 

From the text of the manuscript, and the changes in punctuation, it 
seems probable that the document is a later version than the printed 
defence. An example of parablepsy at one point indicates that the un- 
known scribe was copying from Landor’s manuscript. 


The exact relation of the document to the pamphlet, however, is a 
matter for speculation only. Since the provenience of the manuscript is 
not recorded, no help can come from that quarter. It is certain, however, 
that this is not the manuscript from which Holyoake set up the 1859 
pamphlet, for that draft was sold with some other of Holyoake’s effects 
in 1928, at least ten years after the present manuscript came to Rochester. 
It is not impossible that the document was prepared for printing in 
America, and that the row of stars and Landor’s pencilled name indicate 
that merely a portion of the whole was given; Landor was very desirous 
of having his defence made available to his American public. He at one 
time evidently believed that his statement had been republished here 
(see note 40 in Dr. Super’s accompanying article) ; however, it is curious 
that no such appearance of the work is known to exist, either separately 
or in a periodical. 

RoBERT F. METZDORF 

The University of Rochester 


2 In the note, the words “‘lighter one” are added in Landor’s hand; the scribe left space 
for the addition. This suggests that the scribe was copying from a difficult original draft in 
Landor’s writing. In the text, “placing her hand in mine” is added by Landor; the last 
“surely” is cancelled by him. 
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XLII 


BROWNING’S SORDELLO AND JUNG: 
BROWNING’S SORDELLO IN THE LIGHT OF 
JUNG’S THEORY OF TYPES 


O read Browning’s Sordello and then, concurrently, Jung’s exposi- 
tions of his psycho-therapeutic theories is to be struck by the close 

similarity of many of the ideas both men have expressed. In Modern Man 
in Search of a Soul, Jung has described the spiritual malaise of the modern 
“civilized” world, its causes and cure. In Sordello, begun about one 
hundred years before Modern Man in Search of a Soul (1933), Browning 
anticipated Jung in describing minutely, albeit poetically, the same 
illness and in prescribing a similar cure. Furthermore, he wrote this poem 
not unconscious of its practical application to his fellow-man, for in 
Book ut, he speaks personally to the reader, telling him that Sordello 
may be he and that his creator, Browning, is a Moses to the People, 
prepared to lead them out of the spiritual desert they are wandering in. 

In the following pages I should like to point out the similarity pred- 
icated above and suggest, by parallel quotation, that in the light of 
Jung’s theories, Sordello has the potential importance today of a vade- 
mecum of psychiatric and spiritual guidance for those who are suffering 
from the maladjustment described. In bringing out this similarity I shall 
discuss Browning’s awareness of the psychology of “types” (extravert- 
introvert) and the réle of the prophet-poet (intuitive-introvert) in par- 
ticular, the struggles this poet went through in orientating himself to 
“modern” life, the solution of his difficulties, his resultant psycho- 
therapeutic “wisdom,” and the consequences to Sordello and to his whole 
career of his being the “type” he was. In each instance I shall make a 
comparison with Jung’s ideas and analyses." 

Jung himself is very modest concerning the validity of his own view- 
points; he says: 
I do not forget that my voice is but one voice, my experience a mere drop in the 
sea, my knowledge no greater than the visual field of the miscroscope, . . . and 
my ideas—a subjective confession.? 


1 Since Jung’s latest theories about personality have not been arrived at according to the 
contemporary definition by psychologists of the scientific approach, this comparison of 
Browning’s ideas with Jung’s does not pretend to be a “‘scientific verification” of Browning’s 
psycho-therapeutic theories. On the other hand, Jung has arrived at his ideas in the light 
of the concept of the unconscious and through experience with the relatively simple and 
hence clear-cut types of maladjustment found in the “insane.” That Browning discovered 
very similar formulations from a widely different background of knowledge is interesting. 
Both men use inferential terms and terms lacking in tangible referents—as do most writers 
and many scientists. ; 
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But that does not gainsay the fact that his psychiatric experience is 
wide and wise. On this point he remarks: 


It is of course only from my experience with other persons and with myself that 
I draw my knowledge of the spiritual problem of modern man. I know something 
of the psychic life of many hundreds of educated persons, both sick and healthy, 
coming from every quarter of the civilized, white world; and upon this experience 
I base my statements.’ 


At this point I should like to set the stage for the appearance of 

Sordello by outlining Jung’s analysis of what is happening inside modern 
man today and the means by which he may hope to regain sanity. Jung 
says: 
It is true that modern man is a culmination, but tomorrow he will be surpassed; 
he is indeed the end-product of an age-old development, but he is at the same time 
the worst conceivable disappointment of the hopes of humankind. The modern 
man is aware of this. He has seen how beneficent are science, technology and 
organization, but also how catastrophic they can be. He has likewise seen that 
well-meaning governments have so thoroughly paved the way for peace on the 
principle ‘in time of peace prepare for war,’ that Europe has nearly gone to rack 
and ruin. And as for ideals, the Christian church, the brotherhood of man, inter- 
national social democracy and the ‘solidarity’ of economic interests have all failed 
to stand the baptism of fire—the test of reality. ... At bottom, behind every 
such palliative measure, there is a gnawing doubt. On the whole, I believe I am 
not exaggerating when I say that modern man has suffered an almost fatal shock, 
psychologically speaking, and as a result has fallen into profound uncertainty.‘ 


These last are strong words. One must remember that at the present 
time they concern the modern (i.e., the highly civilized) man who is at 
a stage toward which most individuals are only advancing and have not 
yet arrived. This is an important distinction. 


While man still lives as a herd-being he has no ‘things of the spirit’ of his own; 
nor does he need any, save the usual belief in the immortality of the soul. But as 
soon as he has outgrown whatever local form of religion he was born to—as soon 
as this religion can no longer embrace his life in all its fulness—then the psyche 
becomes something in its own right which cannot be dealt with by the measures 
of the Church alone. It is for this reason that we of today have a psychology 
founded on experience, and not upon articles of faith or the postulates of any 
philosophical system. The very fact that we have such a psychology is to me 
symptomatic of a profound convulsion of spiritual life. Disruption in the spiritual 
life of an age shows the same pattern as radical change in an individual. As long 
as all goes well and psychic energy finds its application in adequate and well- 





2C. G. Jung, Modern Man in Search of a Soul (London: K. Paul, Trench, Trubner, 
1933), p. 254. (Hereafter called Modern Man.) 
3 Idem, p. 231. « Idem, pp. 230-231. 
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regulated ways, we are disturbed by nothing from within. No uncertainty or 
doubt besets us, and we cannot be divided against ourselves. But no sooner are 
one or two of the channels of psychic activity blocked, than we are reminded of 
a stream that is dammed up. The current flows backward to its source; the inner 
man wants something which the visible man does not want, and we are at war 
with ourselves. Only then, in this distress, do we discover the psyche; or, more 
precisely, we come upon something which thwarts our will, which is strange 
and even hostile to us, or which is incompatible with our conscious standpoint. 
. .. Through his scepticism the modern man is thrown back upon himself; his 
energies flow towards their source and wash to the surface those psychic contents 
which are at all times there, but lie hidden in the silt as long as the stream flows 
smoothly in its course.5 


Having suffered this shock of disillusionment we find ourselves blocked 
because of our scepticism by something within, something which com- 
pels us to look within so that we may heal our inner conflict. Now we are 
proceeding empirically, however, not by definition—that is, theologically 
nor philosophically. 

What caused the scepticism which is partly responsible for our psychic 
malaise? 


We are now reaping the fruit of nineteenth-century education. Throughout that 
period the Church preached to young people the merit of blind faith, while the 


universities inculcated an intellectual rationalism, with the result that today we 
plead in vain whether for faith or reason. Tired of this warfare of opinions, the 
modern man wishes to find out for himself how things are. And though this desire 
opens bar and bolt to the most dangerous possibilities, we cannot help secing it as 
a courageous enterprise and giving it some measure of sympathy. It is no reck- 
less adventure, but an effort inspired by deep spiritual distress to bring meaning 
once more into life on the basis of fresh and unprejudiced experience.® 


The wave of materialism which started in the nineteenth century, with 
its lack of faith in religious experience and its blind faith in rationalism, 
has robbed life of meaning for a great many people. Now these people 
are determined to find, by themselves if possible, and certainly through 
the empirical method, the cure for their inner conflict. According to 
Jung there is a cure. 

To me, the crux of the spiritual problem of today is to be found in the fascina- 
tion which psychic life exerts upon modern man. If we are pessimists, we shall 
call it a sign of decadence; if we are optimistically inclined, we shall see in it the 
promise of a far-reaching spiritual change in the Western world.’ 

The cure is in the exploration of the psychic life, then. But where are 
we to find the maps and guides for such an adventure? Jung replies: 


5 Idem, pp. 233-235. Idem, p. 276. 1 Idem, p. 251. 
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It is well known that Freudian psychoanalysis is limited to the task of making 
conscious the shadow-side and the evil within us. It simply brings into action 
the civil war that was latent, and lets it go at that. The patient must deal with it 
as best he can. Freud has unfortunately overlooked the fact that man has never 
yet been able single-handed to hold his own against the powers of darkness— 
that is, of the unconscious. Man has always stood in need of the spiritual help 
which each individual’s own religion held out to him. The opening up of the 
unconscious always means the outbreak of intense spiritual suffering; it is as 
when a flourishing civilization is abandoned to invading hordes of barbarians, or 
when fertile fields are exposed by the bursting of a dam to a raging torrent. 
The World War was such an irruption which showed, as nothing else could, how 
thin are the walls which separate a well-ordered world from lurking chaos. But it 
is the same with every single human being and his reasonably ordered world. 
His reason has done violence to natural forces which seek their revenge and only 
await the moment when the partition falls to overwhelm the conscious life with 
destruction. Man has been aware of this danger since the earliest times,-even in 
the most primitive stages of culture. It was to arm himself against this threat and 
to heal the damage done, that he developed religious and magical practices. 
This is why the medicine-man is also the priest; he is the saviour of the body as 
well as of the soul, and religions are systems of healing for psychic illness. This is 
especially true of the two greatest religions of man, Christianity and Buddhism. 
Man is never helped in his suffering by what he thinks for himself, but only by 
revelations of a wisdom greater than his own. It is this which lifts him out of his 
distress.® 


But modern man has lost his faith in his religion. Can he find this wis- 
dom outside its pale? If so, where is he to find the spiritual aid of which 
Jung speaks? In the following passage Jung presents his view of both 
problem and solution. 


A psycho-neurosis must be understood as the suffering of a human being who 
has not discovered what life means for him. But all creativeness in the realm of 
the spirit as well as every psychic advance of man arises from a state of mental 
suffering, and it is spiritual stagnation, psychic sterility, which causes this state. 


The doctor who realizes this truth sees a territory opened before him which 
he approaches with the greatest hesitation. He is now confronted with the 
necessity of conveying to his patient the healing fiction, the meaning that 
quickens—for it is this that the patient longs for, over and above all that reason 
and science can give him. The patient is looking for something that will take 
possession of him and give meaning and form to the confusion of his neurotic 
mind. 


Is the doctor equal to this task? To begin with, he will probably hand over his 
patient to the clergyman or the philosopher, or abandon him to that perplexity 
which is the special note of our day. As a doctor he is not required to have 


8 Idem, pp. 277-278. 
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a finished outlook on life, and his professional conscience does not demand it of 
him. But what will he do when he sees only too clearly why his patient is ill; 
when he sees that it arises from his having no love, but only sexuality; no faith, 
because he is afraid to grope in the dark; no hope, because he is disillusioned by 
the world and by life; and no understanding, because he has failed to read the 
meaning of his own existence? 


There are many well-educated patients who flatly refuse to consult the clergy- 
man. With the philosopher they will have even less to do, for the history of 
philosophy leaves them cold, and intellectual problems seem to them more 
barren than the desert. And where are the great and wise men who do not merely 
talk about the meaning of life and of the world, but really possess it? Human 
thought cannot conceive any system or final truth that could give the patient 
what he needs in order to live: that is, faith, hope, love, and insight. 


These four highest achievements of human effort are so many gifts of grace, 
which are neither to be taught nor learned, neither given nor taken, neither with- 
held nor earned, since they come through experience, which is something given, 
and therefore beyond the reach of human caprice. Experiences cannot be made. 
They happen—yet fortunately their independence of man’s activity is not abso- 
lute but relative. We can draw closer to them—that much lies within our human 
reach. There are ways which bring us nearer to living experience, yet we should 
beware of calling these ways “methods.”’ The very word has a deadening effect. 
The way to experience, moreover, is anything but a clever trick; it is rather a 
venture which requires us to commit ourselves with our whole being. 


Thus, in trying to meet the demands made upon him, the doctor is confronted by 
a question which seems to contain an insuperable difficulty. How can he help 
the sufferer to attain the four great gifts of grace and heal his sickness?® 


The preliminary answer is now clear. The modern man (he who stands 
at the forefront of present intellectual and psychic developments) has 
lost the old bulwarks against the dark psychic forces around him, has 
lost the guides to understanding the psychic law whereby he must live. 
He will have nothing to do with the clergyman nor the philosopher. In- 
stead of paying, or trying to pay, service to someone else’s noumenon, he 
must experience life for himself in order that he may so gain the four 
gifts: faith, hope, love, and insight. These will give meaning to his life; 
the psychic breach will then be filled. 

But in order to gain these four gifts, he must experience life under the 
guidance of a great and wise man. And where is such a one? The doctor, 
to whom man goes rather than to the clergyman or philosopher, finds 
himself faced with “an insuperable difficulty because he has to deal with 
material not accessible to ordinary thought.” 

Beyond that [i.e., ordinary thought] there is a thinking in primordial images—- 

® Idem, pp. 260-261. 
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in symbols which are older than historical man; which have been ingrained in 
him from earliest times, and, eternally living, outlasting all generations, still 
make up the groundwork of the human psyche. It is neither a question of belief 
nor of knowledge, but of the agreement of our thinking with the primordial 
images of the unconscious. They are the source of all our conscious thoughts, and 
one of these primordial thoughts is the idea of life after death. Science and these 
symbols are incommensurables. They are indispensable conditions of the imagi- 
nation; they are the primary data—the materials whose expedience and warrant 
to exist science cannot deny offhand. It can only treat of them as given facts, 
much as it can explore a function like that of the thyroid gland, for example. 
Before the nineteenth century the thyroid was regarded as a meaningless organ, 
merely because it was not understood. It would be equally short-sighted of us 
today to call the primordial images senseless. For me these images are something 
like psychic organs, and I treat them with the very greatest care.’° 


These great and wise men, then, are they who, in some suprarational 
manner, have perceived the symbols, the primordial images, and who 
consequently can help us to experience life in harmony with these creative 
and fundamental ideas. Who are these men? Where are we to find them 
or their words? In visionary poetry, says Jung. 


Both [Faust and Also sprach Zarathustra] play upon something that reverberates 
in the German soul—a ‘primordial image,’ as Jacob Burckhardt once called it— 
the figure of a physician or teacher of mankind. The archetypal image of the wise 
man, the saviour or redeemer, lies buried and dormant in man’s unconscious 
since the dawn of culture; it is awakened whenever the times are out of joint and 
a human society is committed to a serious error. When people go astray they feel 
the need of a guide or teacher or even of the physician. These primordial images 
are numerous, but do not appear in the dreams of individuals or in works of art 
until they are called into being by the waywardness of the general outlook. When 
conscious life is characterized by one-sidedness and by a false attitude, then they 
are activated—one might say, ‘instinctively’—and come to light in the dreams of 
individuals and the visions of artists and seers, thus restoring the psychic equi- 
librium of the epoch." 


There are men, apparently, who are in rapport with the unconscious 
and who will supply what we crave and expect—whether one like Hitler 
or one like Goethe—or Jung, or Browning. If we can find evidence, in 
Sordello, for example, for believing that Browning had a “‘living experi- 
ence” of the unconscious and brought this experience to bear upon the 
problems he felt personally and anticipated for the era, then we may 
hope to find one under whose guidance some of us today may acquire the 
healing graces of faith, hope, love, and insight. 


10 Idem, pp. 129-130. 1 Jdem, p. 197. 
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Our first problem will be to study Jung’s analysis of the psychology 
Hae of the prophet-poet and to see whether Browning fits into this category. 
: In his book, Psychological Types, Jung describes, among others, the 
aa introverted intuitive type. Such a person is occupied in moving “from 
image to image, chasing after every possibility in the teeming womb of 
the unconscious.” 
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The extraverted standpoint would say of him: ‘Reality has no existence for him; 
he gives himself up to fruitless phantasies.’ A perception of the unconscious 
images, produced in such inexhaustible abundance by the creative energy of life, 
i is of course fruitless from the standpoint of immediate utility. But, since these 
fh images represent possible ways of viewing life, which in given circumstances have 
the power to provide a new energic potential, this function, which to the outer 
world is the strangest of all, is as indispensable to the total psychic economy as is 
the corresponding human type to the psychic life of a people. Had this type not 
existed, there would have been no prophets in Israel. 






Introverted intuition apprehends the images which arise from the a priori, i.e., 
the inherited foundations of the unconscious mind. These archetypes, whose 
innermost nature is inaccessible to experience, represent the precipitate of psychic 
functioning of the whole ancestral line, i.e., the heaped-up, or pooled, experiences 
of organic existence in general a million times repeated, and condensed into ; 
i types. Hence, in these archetypes all experiences are represented which since i 
rad? primeval time have happened on this planet. Their archetypal distinctness is the j 
: more marked, the more frequently and intensely they have been experienced. 
The archetype would be—to borrow from Kant—the noumenon of the image 
which intuition perceives and, in perceiving, creates. f 


Since the unconscious is not just something that lies there, like a psychic caput 
mortuum, but is something that coexists and experiences inner transformations 
which are inherently related to general events, introverted intuition, through its 
perception of inner processes, gives certain data which may possess supreme im- 
portance for the comprehension of general occurrences: it can even foresee new 
possibilities in more or less clear outline, as well as the event which later actually 
transpires. Its prophetic prevision is to be explained from its relation to the 
archetypes which represent the law-determined course of all experienceable 
things.” 





In Sordello, curiously enough, when the eponymous character conceives, 
by this very process of intuition, an ideal for man’s social organization 
he calls that image an archetype. 


Thou archetype, 
Last of my dreams and loveliest, depart!" 








F i 2 C. G. Jung, Psychological Types (London: K. Paul, Trench, Trubner, 1924), p. 507. 
8 Idem, pp. 507-508. M4 Sordello, v, 79, 80. 
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Later, when Sordello harangues the warrior-statesman Salinguerra, Brown- 
ing, in person, says: 


I tell you, what was stored 
Bit by bit through Sordello’s life, outpoured 
That eve, was, for that age, a novel thing."® 


Sordello has foreseen possibilities. Furthermore, he realizes that he, a 
poet, is kin to the prophets of Israel, for he says to the powerful Salin- 
guerra: 
Thus I lay 

On thine my spirit and compel obey 

His lord—my liegeman .. . 

A poet must be earth’s essential king... . 

Thought is the soul of act, and, stage by stage, 

Soul is from body still to disengage ~ 

As tending to a freedom which rejects 

Such help and incorporeally affects 

The world, producing deeds but not by deeds, 

Swaying in others frames itself exceeds." 


Thus did the prophets of Israel (sometimes) guide the destinies of that 
nation, by providing a ‘“‘new energic potential.” 

As for the (fruitless) phantasies, Sordello spent his first thirty years 
“wreathing luxurious fancies,’ doing nothing but devote himself to the 
play of his ideas. 


So range, free soul!—who, by self-consciousness, 
The last drop of all beauty dost express—"” 


1% Idem, v, 454-456. 6 Idem, v, 474-476, 507, 568-573. 

17 Perhaps a better description of the ideas in the teeming womb of the unconscious is 
to be found in Paracelsus (written during the composition of Sordello). Aprile, the poet, is 
describing to Paracelsus his subjective sensations. 

But, master, poet, who hast done all this, 
How didst thou’ scape the ruin whelming me? 
Didst thou, when nerving thee to this attempt, 
Ne’er range thy mind’s extent, as some wide hall, 
Dazzled by shapes that filled its length with light, 
Shapes clustered there to rule thee, not obey, 
That will not wait thy summons, will not rise 
Singly, nor when thy practised eye and hand 
Can well transfer their loveliness, but crowd 
By thee forever, bright to thy despair? 
Paracelsus, 11, 572-581. 
In Pauline, written just before Sordello, the hero speaks of ‘‘the unshaped images which 
lie/Within my mind’s cave.” These dazzle him as do Aprile’s. 
Thou knowest, dear, I could not think all calm, 
For fancies followed thought and bore me off, 
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In general, Browning expresses in Sordello (as well as in the two com- 
panion poems) the same ideas of the pursuit of images in the uncon- 
scious, of archetypes, of prophetic prevision, and of the importance of 
the perceptions of the poet as guiding the actions of mankind in their 
best path of evolution. 

In particular, however, can we find parallels to Jung’s specific descrip- 
tions of the introverted type, parallels expressed by Browning directly, 
not dramatically; as his own ideas, not those of a character in a poem? 
I believe we can do so by comparing some statements in Psychological 
Types with others in Browning’s Essay on Percy Bysshe Shelley. Some 
ideas are best perceived and brought into a clearer focus by juxtaposition 
with their opposities. Consequently I shall quote Jung’s descriptions of 
both the extraverted and the introverted types."® 


His [the extraverted person’s] entire consciousness looks outwards to the world, 
because the important and decisive determination always comes to him from 
without . . . . Interest and attention follow objective happenings and, primarily, 
those of the immediate environment. Not only persons, but things, seize and 
rivet his interest. His actions, therefore, are also governed by the influence of 
persons and things... . [The character of extraverted action] is constantly ap- 
plicable to the actual circumstances, and it [extraverted action] finds adequate 
and appropriate play within the limits of the objective situation. ... He [the 
extravert] tries to do or to make just what his milieu momentarily needs and 
expects from him and abstains from every innovation that is not entirely obvious, 
or that in any way exceeds the expectation of those around him.’* 


Browning has much the same thing to say of him whom he calls “ob- 
jective poet.” He is: 


one whose endeavour has been to reproduce things external (whether the phe- 
nomena of the scenic universe, or the manifested action of the human heart and 
brain) with an immediate reference in every case, to the common eye and appre- 
hension of his fellow men, assumed capable of receiving and profiting by this 
reproduction. It has been obtained through the poet’s double faculty of seeing 
external things more clearly, widely, and deeply, than is possible to the average 
mind, at the same time that he is so acquainted and in sympathy with its nar- 
rower comprehension as to be careful to supply it with no other materials than 
it can combine into an intelligible whole.” 





And left all indistinct; ere one was caught 
Another glanced; so, dazzled by my wealth, 
I knew not which to leave nor which to choose. 
Pauline, 877-881. 
18 In Modern Man in Search of a Soul, Jung calls these two types of poets the ‘‘psychologi- 
cal” and the “visionary.” Cf. pp. 179-181. 19 Psychological Types, pp. 417, 418, 419. 
# Robert Browning, An Essay on Percy Bysshe Shelley (London, Shelley Society’s Publi- 
cations, ed. W. T. Barden; series 4, No. 8, 1888), p. 11. Hereafter referred to as Essay on 
Shelley. 
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In both passages we find the common ideas of the orientation to the 
external, objective world, and the shaping of the product of thought so 
that it will be simple and conventional enough to be understood and 
accepted immediately by the average mind.” 

Turning now to the introvert, the “subjective poet, 
different situation. Jung says: 


” 


we find a very 


Introverted thinking is primarily orientated by the subjective factor. . . . Hence, 
it does not lead from concrete experience back again into objective things, but 
always to the subjective content.... For this kind of thinking facts are of 
secondary importance; what, apparently, is of absolutely paramount importance 
is the development and presentation of the subjective idea, that primordial sym- 
bolical image standing more or less darkly before the inner vision. Its aim, there- 
fore, is never concerned with an intellectual reconstruction of concrete actuality, 
but with the shaping of that dim image into a resplendent idea. Its desire is to 
reach reality; . . . its actual creative power is proved by the fact that this think- 
ing can also create that idea which, though not present in the external facts, is 
yet the most suitable, abstract expression of them.” 


And Browning: 


We turn... to the genius of an opposite tendency—the subjective poet. He, 
gifted like the objective poet with the fuller perception of nature and man, is im- 
pelled to embody the thing he perceives, not so much with reference to the many 
below as to the one above him, the supreme Intelligence which apprehends all 
things in their absolute truth—an ultimate view ever aspired to, if but partially 


% Cf. also Sordello (I, 509-519), where Browning compares the two types of poets. 
One character 
Denotes them [objective poets] through the progress and the stir,— 
A need to blend with each external charm, 
Bury themselves, the whole heart wide and warm, 
In something not themselves; they would belong 
To what they worship—stronger and more strong 
Thus prodigally fed—which gathers shape 
And feature, soon imprisons past escape 
The votary framed to love and to submit 
Nor ask, as passionate he kneels to it, 
Whence grew the idol’s empery. 
Compare this with Jung: 
Sensation, in the extraverted attitude, is most definitely conditioned by the object... . 
Sensation has a preferential objective determination, and those objects which release the 
strongest sensation are decisive for the individual’s psychology. The result of this is a pro- 
nounced sensuous hold to the object. . . . This is the extravert’s danger; he becomes caught 
up in objects, wholly losing himself in their toils. Browning has again perceived the same 
ideas of the sensuous hold of the object (“Bury themselves, the whole heart wide and 
warm”’), the conditioning by the object (“a need to blend with each external charm”), 
and the danger of losing himself in the toils of objects (“to submit/Nor ask . . . /Whence 
grew the idol’s empery).” 
2 Psychological Types, p. 481. 
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attained, by the poet’s own soul. Not what man sees, but what God sees—the 
Ideas of Plato, seeds of creation lying burningly on the Divine Hand—it is toward 
these he struggles. Not with the combination of humanity in action, but with the 
primal elements of humanity has he to do; and he digs where he stands, preferring 
to seek them in his own soul as the nearest reflex of that absolute Mind, according 
to the intuitions of which he desires to perceive and speak. .. . He is the seer 
rather than the fashioner.* 


With an amazing similarity of perception, these two “psychologists’’ 
point out here the orientation to the subjective factor, the secondary 
importance of objective facts, the primary importance of the image or 
ideas standing “more or less darkly”’ before the inner vision, the search 
within the psyche for the truth, i.e. the “reality’’ behind external facts. 

Then Browning goes on in the Essay to state that belief in the social, 
prophetic function of such poetship which I have already quoted Jung 
as describing in Psychological Types. 


For the misapprehensiveness of his age is exactly what a poet is sent to rem- 
oe 


There is a time when the general eye has, so to speak, absorbed its fill of the phe- 
nomena around it, whether spiritual or material, and desires to learn rather, the 
exacter significance of what it possesses than to receive any augmentation of 
what is possessed. Then is the opportunity for the poet of the loftier vision, to 
lift his fellows with their half-apprehensions, up to his own sphere, by intensifying 
the import of details and rounding the universal meanings. The influence of such 
an achievement will not soon die out. . . . Under his influence the positive yet 
conflicting facts shall again precipitate themselves under a harmonizing law.” 


Here are repeated those ideas of the importance of great poetry in giving 
a new, harmonizing meaning to barren, conflicting phenomena, the im- 
portance of this to generations of men in healing the psychosis of the 
epoch. 


3 Essay on Shelley, p. 13. 
* In the same passage in Sordello from which I previously quoted lines describing the 
objective poet, Browning turns to a description of the subjective poet. 
For there’s a class that eagerly looks, too, 
On beauty, but, unlike the gentler crew, 
Proclaims each new revealment born a twin 
With a distinctest consciousness within 
Referring still the quality, now first 
Revealed, to their own soul—its instinct nursed 
In silence, now remembered better, shown 
More thoroughly, but not the less their own; 
A dream come true. 
Sordello, 1, 527-535. 
% Essay on Shelley, pp. 18, 15. 
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It would seem to be a fact that Browning, one hundred years ago, 
recognized in detail the extravertive type and the introvertive type, and 
realized, moreover, the full and specific spiritual importance of the in- 
trovertive poet to the healthy progress of mankind. Also, we can be sure 
that he felt he himself was such a poet and had written a vitally impor- 
tant poem. At the very end of Book 111, near the close of a long passage 
in which Browning speaks directly to the reader, he says: 


Still, neither misconceive my portraiture 
Nor undervalue its adornments quaint,” 


because Sordello, as he hints plainly in a parable, has many counterparts 
in the world. And Browning, in the same part of Book m1, reproves the 
Church for evading its job of giving spiritual life, and rallies the people 
(Gibeonites) around him (their Moses): 


... but if one can’t eschew 
One’s portion in the common lot, at least 
One can avoid an ignorance increased 
Tenfold by dealing out hint after hint 
How nought were like dispensing without stint 
The water of life—so easy to dispense 
Beside, when one has probed the centre whence 
Commotion’s born—could tell you of it all! 
‘Meantime, just meditate my madrigal 
O’ the mugwort that conceals a dewdrop safe!” 
What, dullard? We and you in smothery chafe, 
Babes, baldheads, stumbled thus far into Zin 
The Horrid, getting neither out nor in, 
A hungry sun above us, sands that bung 
Our throats,—each dromedary lolls a tongue, 
Each camel churns a sick and frothy chap, 
And you, ’twixt tales of Potiphar’s mishap, 
And sonnets on the earliest ass that spoke, 
—Remark you wonder any one needs choke 
With founts about! Potsherd him, Gibeonites! 
While awkwardly enough your Moses smites 
The rock, though he forego his Promised Land 
Thereby, have Satan claim his carcass, and 
Figure as Metaphysic Poet.?’ 


Likewise, Browning describes in several passages the experience of re- 
ceiving perceptions whole, not broken down into thoughts, and of view- 
ing the Time-Space dimensions of this world from a height outside their 
confines. 


% Sordello, 11, 984-985. 27 Idem, 111, 803-826. 
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Because perceptions whole, like that he sought 
To clothe, reject so pure a work of thought 

As language: thought may take perception’s place 
But hardly co-exist in any case 

Being its mere presentiment—of the whole 

By parts, the simultaneous and the sole 

By the successive and the many. 


Once this understood 
As suddenly he felt himself alone, 
Quite out of Time and this world: all was known. 


The Small, a sphere as perfect as the Great 
To the soul’s absoluteness.** 


There are numerous such references to a (supposed) capacity for mystical 
intuitions. The perceptions he received from his visions I shall discuss in 
the final section of this paper. Suffice it to say here that he presents them 
“as one having authority”; and that he honestly believes he is using his 
mystical intuitions to give to the world a poem which should guide his 
People out of their psychic “desert” by enabling them to experience life 
in the light of his intuitively-grasped ideas. 


So far I have tried to point out Jung’s views on the psychic malaise 
of our epoch, its causes and solutions, and to indicate that among the 
prophet-poets—who hold a key position in the cure—Browning desires 
to take a place by virtue of his Sordello. I have also tried to prove that he 
understood the psychology of such a poet and believed that he had 
exemplified him in Sordello. Now the question arises, did Browning 
merely pick up hints and suggestions for his picture from his undoubtedly 
extensive reading?** If so, his testimony and suggestions have little 
weight. On this point Jung has a word to interject: 


It [to be accepted by one’s doctor-confessor] comes only through the doctor’s 
sincerity and through his attitude toward himself and his own evil side. If the 
doctor wants to offer guidance to another, or even to accompany him a step of 
the way, he must be in touch with this other person’s psychic life. He is never in 
touch when he passes judgment. Whether he puts his judgments into words, or 
keeps them to himself, makes not the slightest difference. To take the opposite 
position, and to agree with the patient offhand, is also of no use, but estranges 
him as much as condemnation. We can get in touch with another person only by 


38 Idem, 11, 589-595; v1, 484-486, 527-528. 

** For example—Sartor Resartus (1834): “Think well, thou wilt find that space is but a 
mode of our human sense, so likewise Time, there is no space and no time.”’ Chapter vu. 

“One after the other, its earthly hulls and garnitures have melted away, and now, to his 
rapt vision, the interior celestial Holy of Holies lies disclosed.”” Chapter v1. 
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an attitude of unprejudiced objectivity. . .. It is a human quality—a kind of 
deep respect for facts and events and for the person who suffers from them— 
a respect for the secret of such a human life. The truly religious person has this 
attitude. He knows that’God has brought all sorts of strange and inconceivable 
things to pass, and seeks in the most curious ways to enter a man’s heart. He 
therefore senses in everything the unseen presence of the divine will... . 


If the doctor wishes to help a human being, he must be able to accept him as he is. 
And he can do this in reality when he has already seen and accepted himself as 
he is. 

Perhaps this sounds simple, but simple things are always the most difficult. In 
actual life it requires the greatest discipline to be simple, and the acceptance of 
oneself is the essence of the whole moral problem and the epitome of a whole 
outlook on life.** 


Did Browning himself go through the experience of an incipient 
psycho-neurosis; did he lose himself in losing faith, hope, love, insight?* 
Was Sordello written as a result of Browning’s struggle to become con- 
scious of the warring elements in his personality, and did the reconciling 
symbol finally appear to him and put salvation within his reach? Did he 
himself make the pilgrim’s progress from the Slough of Despond to the 
Mount of Faith? Finally, did he achieve the necessary attitude of “un- 
prejudiced objectivity’? Only if the answer to these questions is yes can 
we accept him as one of these same “great and wise men.” He must 
already have seen and accepted himself as he was—yes, and gone some 
way toward curing himself. 

Obviously the confines of this paper prevent a full discussion of this 
problem, a discussion I hope to publish in another form. Here it is in- 
tended merely to state a few suppositions about Browning’s little- 
understood early life that may answer provisionally the questions put 
above. 

The first poem he published may furnish important clues. Pauline 
was written in 1832 and Sordello, I believe, was begun very shortly after 
he finished this “fragment of a confession.” It is generally conceded that 
Pauline is highly autobiographical (embarrassingly so for Browning, who 
concealed his authorship of it from its unhappy appearance in 1833 until 
many years later when Dante Gabriel Rossetti guessed correctly the 
authorship of the poem which he found and copied in the British Muse- 
um). At that time, as Professor Pottle says, Browning was as near the 


% Modern Man, p. 270. 

" By psycho-neurosis I mean a departure from what is commonly regarded as ‘‘normal” 
in evaluational ability. Those who deviate slightly are regarded as ‘‘queer”; we put those 
in insane asylums who depart radically from our standards of psycho-physical behayior. 
Neurosis and psychosis are loose terms describing such abnormalities, neurosis being used 
for the lesser and psychosis for the greater degrees. 
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Shelleyan mood as anybody but Shelley ever got.” In Pauline Browning 
makes an attempt at auto-psychoanalysis which he hopes may cure him. 
He states his purpose thus: 







Still I can lay bare my soul in its fall 

AS Since all the wandering and all the weakness 
Will be a saddest comment on the song: 
And if, that done, I can be young again, 

I will give up all gained, as willingly 

As one gives up a charm that shuts him out 
From hope or part or care in human kind.* 










b If this be sincerely autobiographical, then Pauline will be a most valu- 
able source for this part of our study. No one but an introvert would 
write such a poem as this: 
















I strip my mind bare, whose first elements 7 
I shall unveil... . 


And then I shall show how these elements 
Produced my present state and what it is. 


I am made up of an intensest life, 
Of a most clear idea of consciousness 
Of self, distinct from all its qualities. . . . 


But linked, in me, to self-supremacy, 
Existing as a centre to all things, 

14 Most potent to create and rule and call 
: Upon all things to minister to it.™ 


4 Thus closely did Browning conform to the pattern of the conscious 
4 attitude of the intuitive, thinking introvert: “to externalize all that is 
within and shape everything without.’ As his state of mind evolved, he 
became enmeshed in the viewing of abstractions: 
So, my still baffled hope 
Seeks out abstractions. 


“This thinking,’ Jung writes, “early loses itself in the immense truth of 
the subjective factor. It creates theories for the sake of theories.’”’*’ The 
hope which Browning (or rather, the hero of Pauline) has is to turn all 
the energies of his soul to one aim, for he is pushed by a terrible inner 
restlessness. 

= Cf. F. A. Pottle, Shelley and Browning: a Myth and Some Facts (Chicago: The Pem- 
broke Press, 1923).—Shelley, we may recall, was the subject of the essay from which I 3 
quoted remarks earlier on the subjective poet. 
8 Pauline, 124-130. % Idem, 268-270, 273-276. % Psychological Types, p. 121. 
% Pauline, 607-098. 87 Psychological Types, p. 482. 
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My selfishness is satiated not, 
It wears me like a flame; my hunger for 
All pleasure, howsoe’er minute, grows pain.** 


Jung writes: 


It [introvertive feeling] strives after an inner intensity to which, at the most, 
objects contribute only an accessory stimulus. .. . Just as the subjectified con- 
sciousness of the introverted thinker, striving after an abstraction of abstractions, 
only attains a supreme intensity of a thought-process in itself quite empty, so 
the intensification of egocentric feeling only leads to a contentless passionateness 
which merely feels itself.3 


This is exactly the condition which Browning has described. Jung adds: 


Continually emancipating itself from the relation to the object, this feeling 
creates a freedom, both of action and of conscience, that is only answerable to 
the subject, and that may even renounce all traditional values.*° - 


Browning has this stage recorded in Pauline, also. 


’T was in my plan to look on real life . . . 
I deeply mused. 


And suddenly without heart-wreck I awoke 

As from a dream: I said, “’T was beautiful, 
Yet but a dream, and so adieu to it!” 

First went my hopes of perfecting mankind, 
Next—faith in them, and then in freedom’s self 
And virtue’s self, then my own motives, ends 
And aims and loves, and human love went last. 
I felt this no decay, because new powers 

Rose as old feelings left—wit, mockery, 
Light-heartedness: . . . 


My powers were greater: as some temple seemed 

My soul, where naught is changed and incense rolls 
Around the altar, only God is gone 

And some dark spirit sitteth in his seat. 

—So, I passed through the temple and to me 

Knelt troops of shadows, and they cried, “Hail, King!” 


. .. I could doubt 
Even his [God’s] being.” 


So does he lose the four graces of faith, hope, love, and insight—the result 
of disillusionment. 


%8 Pauline, 601-603. % Psychological Types, pp. 490-491. 
 Tdem, p. 491. " Pauline, 444, 447-450, 458-464, 469-474, 304-305. 
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A revolution takes place in the “hero’s” mind as the unconscious be- 
gins to assume mastery. 


I am ruined who believed 
That though my soul had floated from its sphere 
Of wild dominion into the dim orb 
Of self—that it was strong and free as ever.” 


His soul is not free, but under the dominion of one side of him for the 
reason that Jung points out in this passage. 


That sounds as though the concentration of libido in the unconscious were a 
danger to conscious life. And this is actually the case; for the more the libido is 
invested—or, more accurately, invests itselfi—in the unconscious, the greater 
becomes the influence, or potentiality, of the unconscious. ... While the con- 
sciously disposable libido becomes gradually used up in the differentiated func- 
tion, and is only restored again with increasing difficulty, and while the symptoms 
of inner discord multiply, there is an ever-growing danger of flooding and dis- 
integration by unconscious contents; but all the time the symbol is developing 
which is fitted to resolve the conflict. . . . In every instance, the appearance of the 
redeeming factor is closely linked up with the ruin and devastation.® 


I believe that Jung, when he wrote these lines, had in mind somewhat 
the same state as Browning described—inner confusion, domination by 
the “‘dim orb of self.” 

But what about this “symbol,” this “redeeming factor?”’ In his works, 
Jung has shown that when the psyche—the whole soul—is split by such 
a warfare as this between the anima—r relation of consciousness to the 
unconscious—and the persona—or relation of the consciousness to the 
outside, objective, world—there often rises from somewhere, say, for 
convenience, the depths of the unconscious, a symbol, an image, which 
heals the division, and brings about harmony. Often this symbol is a 
woman. 

There are several mentions of women in the poem. The following one 
(from a dream which the hero had) would fascinate a psychiatrist. 


And then I was a young witch whose blue eyes, 
As she stood naked by the river springs, 

Drew down a god: I watched his radiant form 
Growing less radiant, and it gladdened me; 

Till one morn, as he sat in the sunshine 


® Idem, 89-92. & Psychological Types, pp. 326-327. 

“ Almost certainly Browning’s state was not psychotic to the same degree as those states 
which we find in inmates of mental hospitals. The similarity is in kind, but not in degree. 
To some psychiatrists, few people are normal; most of us are averagely “‘unsane.” Browning 
was at this time more “unsane” than average, though not nearly so lacking in sanity as 
those who are confined. 
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Upon my knees, singing to me of heaven, 
He turned to look at me ere I could lose 
The grin with which I viewed his perishing: 
And he shrieked and departed and sat long 
By his deserted throne, but sunk at last 
Murmuring, as I kissed his lips and curled 
Around him, “I am still a god—to thee.’ 


The beautiful, enticing witch may represent the hero’s anima (always a 
female in a man’s psyche) who wins dominion over the god, the persona, 
who, after initial horror at this discovery, is forced, broken, to rest con- 
tent in the knowledge of his decay. Thus the “soul” is conquered by 
“self,” to use Browning’s terminology. 
...@ wreck linked to a soul 
Yet fluttering, or mind broken and aware 
Of my decay.* - 


This witch, however, is not a mortal woman. In another passage occurs 
mention of a mortal woman. In giving an example of how his imagination 
still functions, the hero significantly chooses the legend of Andromeda. 
He calls: 


Andromeda! 
And she is with me... 
—so beautiful... 


As she awaits the snake on the wet beach 

By the dark rock and the white wave just breaking 
At her feet; quite naked and alone; a thing 

I doubt not nor fear for, secure some god 

To save will come in thunder from the stars.*’ 


Might the defenceless girl symbolize his soul which should be saved from 
the snake (Satan, the forces of evil) by a god from the stars (God)? He 
is not worried about the outcome. This situation is part of his analysis. 


A mind like this must dissipate itself, 
But I have always had one lode-star .. . 


% Pauline, 112-123. “ Idem, 497-499. 

47 Idem, 656-657, 658, 663-667. 

Professor DeVane, in his Browning’s Parleyings, the Autobiography of a Mind, points out 
the fact that at the beginning of Browning’s creative life, in Pauline, and at the end, 
in the Parleyings (specifically, With Francis Furini), the poet uses the Andromeda myth to 
express something fundamental in his philosophy. Professor DeVane writes (p. 191), “Such 
is Browning’s position as he defines it in Furini. It is the position of Andromeda on her 
rock as she awaits the sea-beast. A prince-charming, Perseus, or God, will appear in the 
nick of time. The outcome of the whole is the same as it was for Browning. God is in his 
heaven, all-good, all-wise, all-powerful; and evil in this earth is only illusion.” 
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A need, a trust, a yearning after God... 


I felt as one beloved, and so shut in 
From fear.* 


This woman, Andromeda, and her situation symbolize the situation of 
his soul. A god saves her. How will God save the hero of Pauline? Per- 
haps the clue lies in the title. Perhaps the eponymous character is the 
redeeming symbol. Recall that Browning begins the poem: 


Pauline, mine own, bend o’er me—thy soft breast 
Shall pant to mine—bend o’er me—thy sweet eyes, 
And loosened hair and breathing lips, and arms 
Drawing me to thee—these build up a screen 

To shut me in with thee, and from all fear. .. . 


And further on in the poem: 


I had been spared this shame if I had sat 
By thee forever from the first, in place 

Of my wild dreams of beauty and of good, 
Or with them, as an earnest of their truth: 


. .. doubting nothing, had been led by thee, 
Through youth, and saved... .*° 


Yes, Pauline is the symbol. As Beatrice is to Dante, as Palma, at first, 
and then the beggar-maid, are to Sordello, so is Pauline (though in a 
vague, diffuse, really impotent way) to her lover—the redeeming symbol 
through whose guidance psychic health will return. 

Jung explains the potency of this woman-image in this way. 


The repressed erotic impression in the unconscious has activated the latent pri- 
mordial image of the goddess, which is, in fact, the archetypal soul-image. The 
erotic impression has evidently become united in the collective unconscious with 
those archaic residues which from primordial time have held the imprints of vivid 
impressions of woman’s nature: woman as mother, and woman as desirable maid. 
Such impressions have immense power, since they release forces, both in the 
child and the man, which, in their irresistible and absolutely compelling nature, 
merit the attribute divine. 


Browning’s picture of Pauline is, indeed, part goddess, part mother, and 
part maid. It is under her aegis that the hero makes his “‘end in perfect 
joy’”’—although he admits himself ‘‘a soul half-saved.’’™ 


48 Idem, 291-292, 295, 300-301. 49 Tdem, 1-5, 28-31, 36-37. 

5° Psychological Types, p. 277. 

51 Not alone has Pauline but half-saved him, but the invocation at the close to Shelley 
for his aid and love, and the absence of any mention of Pauline in the last fifty lines of the 
poem, show that Pauline was an early and not very potent expression of the symbol. 
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Browning, too, was but half-saved at this point, I believe. It seems 
clear that he had gone through, and probably over-verbalized, many of 
the trials which Jung describes as being at the core of modern man’s 
difficulties. Uncertainties and doubts had divided him; he had lost the 
old guides and was trying to analyze himself and solve his own problems. 
Like modern man, he was disillusioned. His unconventional, “ultra- 
modern” education, his sheltered, predominantly introspective life, 
had posed problems that his more conventionally reared contemporaries 
had scarcely dreamed of. That may be why Sordello is more apposite 
in 1940 than in 1840. 

In 1833, salvation, i.e., valid readjustment, had to wait for a second 
symbol, the beggar-maid, who represented his fundamental, “thalamic,” 
realization of the ideal of humanitarianism with which Shelley had 
superficially inspired him about four or five years before. 


In order to prove this statement, and to observe the poet-prophet 
himself in the throes of curing his own malaise, it will be necessary to 
examine some parts of Sordello in detail. Pauline had been written when 
the poet was twenty to twenty-one years old. Sordello was in the process 
of composition, I believe, from 1833 to 1839, during his twenties. We 
can trace in Sordello his psychic evolution from the Pauline stage of wish- 
ful hope and real bewilderment to the maturity and orientation of the 
final version of Sordello. This evolution exemplifies Jung’s theories in a 
remarkable manner. 

It is really most unusual that we should have in a purportedly histori- 
cal epic so complete a revelation of what went on in the poet’s mind 
during the time of composition.” Let us examine this aspect of Sordello 
a moment. As I have said, in Book 11 Browning leaves his poem (‘‘as a 
god may glide/Out of the world he fills’) and speaks directly to the 
reader. The story of the poem up to this point has been that of a very 
unusual boy, pronouncedly introvertive, who grows up in the seclusion 
of a mountain valley where his only enjoyment consists in the active 
working of his extraordinary imagination. Browning had an analogous 
boyhood, in which school and the outside, contemporary world had little 
part, but in which his father and the characters and scenes in his father’s 
books played a preponderant réle.™ 


® Not only does Browning speak directly to the reader but also to his chief characters, 
admonishing, warning them of what he intends to do with them, comforting Palma by 
having her weep on his bosom when she discovers that she is to be superseded. 

5 Cf. Pauline, 318-323. 


They came to me in my first dawn of life 
Which passed alone with wisest ancient books 
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Sordello’s gift as a poet is discovered on his first appearance in “the 
world”; but his career as poet is blighted because he has no driving aim 
in life, no “out-soul”’ to serve. At first he tries to put into words his beauti- 
ful perceptions, but the crowd, his audience, cannot understand his few 
efforts, even though he does try to create a style of writing which will 
serve his difficult intent. Then he is reduced to singing simply for praise, 
to hankering after the obvious, petty joys, and finally he becomes disil- 
lusioned in himself and the crowd, sceptical of his power to create, theirs 
to appreciate, split into Man and Poet, each aspect frustrating the 
other’s efforts. 

Is this description autobiographical? I should say it is, in essence, 
though obviously not in detail. Browning’s life from 1830 to 1837 may 
easily have been disturbed by such a conflict as he depicts here. He may 
often have wondered whether to 


yearn through 
The present ill-appreciated stage 
Of self-revealment and compel the age 
Know hin; or else, forswearing bard-craft, wake 
From out his lethargy and nobly shake 
Off timid habits of denial, mix 
With men, enjoy like men.® 


Surely the period marked by the publication of Pauline was an ill- 
appreciated stage of self-revealment. As for the desire to mix with men, 
enjoy like men, a note on page 4 (blank) of the copy of Pauline made 
famous by John Stuart Mill’s included criticism reveals the urge this 
energetic young man had for self-expression in many ways. He wrote: 


The following Poem was written in pursuance of a foolish plan which occupied 
me mightily for a time, and which had for its object, the enabling me to assume 
and realize I know not how many different characters;—meanwhile the world 
was never to guess that ‘Brown, Smith, Jones, and Robinson’ (as the spelling 


books have it), the respective authors of this poem, the other novel, such an 
opera, such a speech, &c, &c, were no other than one and the same individual. 
The present abortion [i.e., Pauline] was the first work of the Poet in the batch, 





All halo-girt with fancies of my own; 
And I myself went with the tale—a god 
Wandering after beauty, or a giant 
Standing vast in the sunset. .. . 

% In Sordello Browning experimented with a new style—which has repelled readers ever 
since. He called it “brothers’ speech” because it depended on an understanding between 
author and reader such as exists between members of a family—an understanding which 
could dispense with such nuisances as short, well-formed sentences, conjunctions, preposi- 
tions, relative pronouns. §% Sordello, 1, 900-906. 
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who would have been more legitimately myself than most of the others; but I 
surrounded him with all manner of (to my then notion) poetical accessories, and 
had planned quite a delightful life for him. 


In the same copy, Browning’s comment on one of Mill’s notes is: 


Kean was acting there; I saw him in Richard III that night, and conceived the 
childish scheme already mentioned. There is an illusion [sic] to Kean, on p. 47. 
I don’t know whether I had not made up my mind to act, as well as to make 
verses, music, and God knows what.—que de chateaux en Espagne! 


It seems likely that Browning did experience such confusion of aim 
during this period. Sordello’s ponderings on the reasons for his failure 
undoubtedly record the fruit of lonely meditations in Dulwich. Of his 
body he realizes, “I am whole/There and demand a Palma.’’™ Of his 
soul he discovers that he 


Could e’en have penetrated to its core 

Our mortal mystery, yet,—foo!—forbore, 
Preferred elaborating in the dark 

My casual stuff, by any wretched spark 
Born of my predecessors, though one stroke 
Of mine had brought the flame forth.” 


Ten years later, when Elizabeth Barrett called him “king of mystics,” 
he replied that she displayed the ‘White Light,” but that he broke it up 
into colors. And he promised her that he would try to see and to display 
the “light”? whole. This conflict, this advancing on “Truth” and then 
retreating, which was going on in 1845, had unquestionably been going 
on in 1833-34-35 when the poet was, according to his grandiose scheme, 
depicting the poet. 

So Sordello idles, ‘‘amort.” A year passes and ambition pricks again. 
He decides 

’T is noontide: wreak ere night 
Somehow my will upon it, rather! Slake 
This thirst somehow, the poorest impress take 
That serves. 


With this desire to balance his inordinate introversion by forcing himself 
into extravertive actions, he goes to Verona, meets Palma, listens to, but 
does not profit by, her wisdom of serving God through a symbol. He is 
her symbol, 
Whose corporeal shape 
Would be no other than the prime escape 
Anc revelation to me of a Will 


% Idem, 111, 167-168. 57 Idem, 11, 193-198. 8 Idem, m1, 214-217. 
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Orb-like o’er shrouded and inscrutable 

Above, save at the point which, I should know 
Shone that myselfi—my powers, might overflow 
So far, so much.*® 


And she may be a symbol, an out-soul, to him through her plan to make 
him the head of the Ghibellin party, supported by her friend, Salinguerra. 

At this point the paths of Sordello and Browning began to diverge. 
Browning might have had Sordello take the position and fail because of 
his excessively introvertive background. But since Browning had little 
chance to try his talents in such a position—as prime minister, for ex- 
ample—there arose a dilemma: whether to separate Sordello from him- 
self and make the poem an historical epic, or to change the plot and re- 
tain the “‘vates’”’ conception.® He mentioned this problem to Harriet 
Martineau in 1837.9 

Unable to come to any decision, he stopped work on the poem. As he 
shows in Book 11 in his parable of the archimage amusing the novice- 
queen, he was reluctant to finish Sordello as a plain historical novel in 
verse, something to amuse and then be laid aside. So, jaded and thought-, 
sick, as a contemporary (Macready, the actor) records seeing him, he set 
off for Italy and came to rest in Venice.” There on a ruined palace step, 
with the bustle of foreign life before him, he meditated. Something in 
the air, in the strange surroundings, in the exotic immediacy of the 
primitive fundamentals of physical life—which he caught from the 
histrionic gondoliers, the peasant girls displaying their wares—some 
element or combination of elements acted as a catalyst on the contents 
of his mind. For suddenly the solution came to him—the solution of 
Sordello’s troubles and of his own. The two solutions were one and the 
same. 


It would seem plausible that the composition of this poem and the 
decisions and the planning of the hero’s life which it entailed were the 
device adopted by the unconscious for curing Browning’s confusion of 
aim, his lack of drive, his incipient psychosis. Characteristic of modern 
man, he sought and found the cure without benefit of clergy or philoso- 
phers. The answer came from the unconscious and it came from the 


59 Idem, 323-329. 

6° Professor DeVane first indicated the existence of this dilemma to me. See his “Sordello’s 
Story Retold,” SP, xxvm (1930), 1-24.—It may be noted that, for one reason or another, 
in March, April, May, 1834, he was in Russia as secretary to a diplomatic mission. Sordello 
was then in progress, I believe. 

6 H. Martineau, Autobiography, ed. M. Chapman (Boston, 1877), 1, 325. 

82 Diaries of William Charles Macready, 1833-51, ed. William Toynbee (London: Chap- 
man and Hall, 1912), 1, 382 (March 29, 1837). 
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unconscious through a symbol. Let us now observe Browning’s thought 
processes as the unconscious gradually forces on him the saving symbol. 
The first thought in his meditation is that 


from true works (to wit 
Sordello’s dream performances that will 
Be never more than dreamed) escapes there still 
Some proof, the singer’s proper life was ’neath 
The life his song exhibits, this a sheath 
To that; a passion and a knowledge far 
Transcending these, majestic as they are 
Smouldered; his lay was but an episode 
In the bard’s life... . 


“Alas 
For you! Who sigh, ‘When shall it come to pass 
We read that story? How will he compress 
The future gains, his life’s true business, 
Into the better lay which... 


Engrosses him already?’ ’’® 


His life’s true business, then, which consists at this moment. of future 
gains, troubles and engrosses him even while he composes his lay. What 
is this true business which he came to Italy to ponder, perchance to put 
into a better lay—a changed and different story? 


I muse this on a ruined palace-step 
At Venice: why should I break off, nor sit 
Longer upon my step, exhaust the fit 
England gave birth to? Who’s adorable 
Enough reclaim a—no Sordello’s Will 
Alack!—be queen to me? 


Then this is the question concerning his future gain—where is the queen 
who shall reclaim his will, Ais aim in life, shall be or shall represent his 
“star?” This word “reclaim” implies, according to the Oxford English 
Dictionary, calling ‘from a wrong course of action, etc., /o a proper 
state.” Somehow Browning realized the need of a feminine symbol.” 


83 Sordello, 111, 622-630, 643-647, 649. & Idem, 111, 676-681. 

65 The same symbolism was in his mind when, on November 10, 1845, he wrote to Eliza- 
beth Barrett, ‘Dearest, I believed in your glorious genius and knew it for a true star from 
the moment I saw it; long before I had the blessing of knowing it was my star, with my 
fortune and futurity in it. . . . Yet, if you can lift me with one hand while the other suffices 
to crown you—there is queenliness in that, too!”” And on March 18, 1836 he wrote, “. . . is 
it not right that you should be my Lady, my Queen? and you are and ever must be, dear 
Ba.” 
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He surveys the scene before him—a Venetian market place. There are 
plenty of girls: 

That Bassanese 
Busied among her smoking fruit boats? These 
Perhaps from our delicious Asolo 
Who twinkle. ... 


Ah, beneath 
The cool arch stoops she, brownest cheek! Her wreath 
Endures a month—a half-month—if I make 
A queen of her, continue for her sake 
Sordello’s story?® 


And as he looks the pretty, bare-legged peasant girls over, wondering as 
to his choice, God (in his terminology) chooses for him. Someone plucks 
at his sleeve. 
You sad dishevelled ghost 
That pluck at me and point, are you advised 
I breathe?*” 


It is a beggar girl who is to be his queen—somewhat of a shock to this 
young English gentleman from the London suburbs, feasting his eyes 
after their exile among the crinolines on the gay spectacle of laughing 
girls, ragged but brightly clad, splashing their bare legs in the black 
waters of the Giudecca. 

His attitude is immediately defensive concerning the unhappiness of 
this derelict. An English gentleman of good family was accustomed to 
some rationalization in the presence of slums and their product. 


I ask youth and strength 
And health for each of you—not more—at length 
Grown wise, who asked at home that the whole race 
Might add the spirit’s to the body’s grace, 
And all be dizened out as chiefs and bards. 


The humanitarianism which had come to him from Shelley, ‘“‘years ago 
and leagues at a distance,” had taken shape in the latter ideal. The 
disillusionment in that dream is recorded in Pauline. Now he asks simply 
youth, strength, health for all. But the beggar maid? Forget her. Ac- 
knowledge that such as she exist, but shrug the shoulders and say, “C’est 
la vie!” Don’t dream of impossibles—do something! 
. +. 8 good you sought 
To spare me the Piazza’s slippery stone 
% Idem, 111, 681-684, 687-691. 
§7 Tdem, 1, 696-698. 


Elizabeth Barrett was not particularly happy nor modish, incidentally. 
$8 Tdem, m1, 717-721. 
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Or keep me to the unchoked canals alone, 

As hinder Life the evil with the good 

Which make up Living, rightly understood. 
Only, do finish something! Peasants, queens, 
Take them, made happy by whatever means, 
Parade them for the common credit, vouch 
That a luckless residue, we send to crouch 

In corners out of sight, was just as framed 
For happiness, its portion might have claimed 
As well, and so, obtaining joy, had stalked 
Fastuous as any!—such my project, balked 
Already; I hardly venture to adjust 

The first rags when you find me. To mistrust 
Me!—nor unreasonably.® 


The rationalizations natural to a wishful idealist and a beneficiary of a 
capitalist, imperialist economy bow before this symbol, this call from God 
through the unconscious and its instrument to serve his fellow man. Thus 
shall Robert Browning achieve the integration of his personality through 
this symbol of the humanity he is to spend his life helping. Let those who 
dismiss Browning as a superficial and callously “‘professional’’ optimist 
read Sordello: 
yet God spoke 
Of right-hand, foot and eye—selects our yoke, 
Sordello, as your poetship may find!”° 


Not a light sacrifice is Robert Browning’s as he puts Palma aside and 
replaces her with the beggar-maid. 


I love you more, far more 
Than her I looked should foot Life’s temple-floor. 
Years ago, leagues at a distance, when and where 
A whisper came, “Let others seek!—thy care 
Is found, thy life’s provision; if thy race 
Should be thy mistress and into one face 
The many faces crowd?” Ah, had I, judge, 
Or no, your secret?” 


It is hard for me to imagine a better poetic expression of Jung’s theory of 
the symbol—its nature, feminine but representative of something greater 


6 dem, m1, 726-741. 

70 Idem, m1, 781-783. 

On March 12, 1845, the poet wrote to Elizabeth Barrett, “I don’t even care about read- 
ing now—the world, and the pictures of it, rather than writings about the world! But you 
must read books in order to get words and forms for ‘the public’ if you write, and that you 
needs must do if you fear God. 

1 Idem, m1, 749-756. 
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than the individual; its arrival not consciously but “‘out of the blue’; 
its réle in one’s life, the integration of the personality through the res- 
toration of love, insight, faith, and hope. 


Then, ravishingest lady, will you pass 
Or not, each formidable group, the mass 
Before the Basilic (that feast gone by, 
God’s great day of the Corpus Domini) 
And wistfully foregoing proper men, 
Come timid up to me for alms?” 


The clergy, the doctors, the philosophers, the wealthy, men proper to 
help this spiritual and economic wreck, yield place to the visionary poet. 


And then 
The luxury to hesitate, feign do 
Some unexampled grace!—when, whom but you 
Dare I bestow your own upon?” 


God selects our yoke, the poet says to his alter ego; and sure enough, 
their yokes are the same. Having discovered how his life shall proceed, in 
service to humanity, having found a queen to reclaim his will, the beggar- 
maid who symbolizes humanity, he knows how Sordello’s life shall con- 
tinue. 

And therefore have I moulded, made anew 

A Man, and give him to be turned and tried, 

Be angry with or pleased at. On your side, 

Have ye times, places, actors of your own? 

Try them upon Sordello when full grown, 

And then—ah then!” 


His poem shall not degenerate to a thing of mere amusement, but be a 
guide to people, a pillar of cloud by day, of fire by night. 


In the remainder of the poem, which took two more difficult years 
(“This sort of thing grows intolerable,” wrote Browning), to Sordello is 
given the same revelation which had come in Venice to his best friend 
and severest critic. He decides to accept Palma’s proposal and become 
“gate-vein of this heart’s blood of Lombardy” so that he might have a 
body to his soul, have a nation to impress his will upon. But when he 
comes to look at his potential subjects in this light, he finds that most 
of them do not seem to count except as arbalest-fodder, or as part of the 
world’s machine for making a few people comfortable and “great:” 


he overlooked not Mainard’s state 
Nor Concorezzi’s station, but instead 


72 Idem, 11, 763-768, 73 Idem, 11, 768-771. ™ Idem, 11, 934-939. 
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Of stopping there, each dwindled to be head 

Of infinite and absent Tyrolese 

Or Paduans; startling all the more, that these 
Seemed passive and disposed of, uncared for. . . . 


Old memories returned with new effect: 
And the new body, ere he could suspect, 
Cohered, mankind and he were really fused, 
The new self seemed impatient to be used 
By him, but utterly another way 

Than that anticipated.” 


So God’s yoke falls on Sordello, unexpectedly, yet compellingly. How 
close is the parallel with his creator is revealed by the line, “Old memories 
returned with new effect.”’ Sordello had no old humanitarian memories, 
but Browning had. ‘ 

Like Browning, too, he starts out to establish first “‘a mighty equilib- 
rium,” but Salinguerra disiliusions him as regards making all men 
chiefs and bards. Then he conceives a plan—Rome, mother city of a new 
Italy, a democracy, in which the people shall govern themselves through 
laws, instead of the Church and the princes ruling them by means of 
psychological] and military force. This archetypal utopia comes to Sordel- 
lo, “its true discoverer,” after he sees that both alike of the two parties, 
Guelf and Ghibellin, which alternately rule in Italy, oppress “‘his’’ peo- 
ple. He says excitedly to Palma, who has become now simply his in- 
terlocutor: 

What lured 
Me here, what mighty aim was I assured 
Must move Taurello? What if there remained 
A cause, intact, distinct from these, ordained 
For me, its true discoverer?” 


But Sordello does not have to look at the people long from this point 
of view to see that a democracy would not work. (He seems to have hit 
not far from the mark as regards Italy!) 

In disillusionment and bewilderment he knows not where to turn. In 
situations like this, Jung has observed that his patients frequently hear 
a voice giving them wise and compelling advice. He guesses it to be an 
expression of the unconscious, of a mind that possesses, godlike, the 
wisdom of the ages; one might say, poetically, it is the oracle of a god— 
or of God, if you wish. Quite probably Browning had heard such a voice, 
for Sordello finds the guide to salvation in this way. 


% Idem, tv, 224-229, 249-254. % Idem, tv, 948-952. 
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And then a low voice wound into my heart: 
“Sordello!” (low as some old Pythoness 
Conceding to a Lydian King’s distress 
The cause of his long error. . . ) 

“Sordello, wake! 

God has conceded two sights to a man— 

One, of man’s whole work, time’s completed plan, 
The other, of the minute’s work, man’s first 

Step to the plan’s completeness.” 


After a long lecture on history and the poet’s place therein, the voice 
suggests a course of action which Sordello carries out, thereby achieving 
as much as there was left him in life to accomplish. 

The evidence I have adduced from Pauline and Sordello, though not 
proof positive, is yet proof indicative that Browning did go through an 
experience suggestive of the psychotic state toward which Jung says 
man is predisposed. He had “lost himself” in iosing faith in the imme- 
diate perfectibility of mankind, hope for an immediate utopia, love of his 
fellow human beings, and such insight into the nature of things as most 
people have through their “common sense.’’ Pauline presents the picture 
of this state; Sordello contains a multitude of evidence of it, and reveals, 
as the poet speaks to the reader, how writing Sordello led Browning to 
discover certain truths—above all, the symbol which brought him health 
and guided him through a long and happy life of fruitful effort. 

Since he did have this personal experience, did undergo this profound 
self-analysis, since he was successful in his spiritual quest, and since he 
struggled to see each man’s “truth” from that man’s point of view, may 
he not be said to have attained the state of “unprejudiced objectivity,” 
and consequently to possess the validity of utterance which Jung postu- 
lates of “great and wise men”? 


We may pause a moment to point out that toward the end of his 
meditation in the autobiographic passage in Book 1m, he envisioned the 
“modus operandi” of his life’s work. The revolution which had taken place 
in his soul, the thrusting forth of Palma, “‘passion’s votaress,” from the 
function of symbol, and the instalment of the beggar-maid, representative 
of suffering humanity, as his redeeming factor from that day hencefor- 
ward, brought, as we have seen, a new bent to Sordello, and influenced 
the direction of Browning’s entire career. From that time forth he de- 
voted himself to using his unprejudiced objectivity in serving men by 
explaining the psychology of each type to every other, and by revealing 
his vision of the laws governing the spiritual development of people like 

™ Idem, v, 81-89. 
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himself. His life‘s work was to “impart the gift of seeing to the rest.” 
Curiously enough, this is one of Jung’s major aims in life. He says, 


It is a fact, which is constantly and over-whelmingly apparent in one’s practical 
work, that a man is well-nigh incapable of comprehending and giving full sanction 
to any other standpoint than his own. .. . It is my conviction that a basis for 
the adjustment of conflicting views could be found in the recognition of types of 
attitudes, not however of the mere existence of such types, but also of the fact 
that every man is so imprisoned in his type that he is simply incapable of the 
complete understanding of another standpoint.” 


Browning says very much the same thing: 


. .. ask, moreover, when they prate 
Of evil men past hope, “Don’t each contrive, 
Despite the evil you abuse, to live?— 
Keeping, each losel, through a maze of lies, 
His own conceit of truth? To which he hies 
By obscure windings, tortuous if you will, 
But to himself not inaccessible; 
He sees truth, and his lies are for the crowd 
Who cannot see. . . . 


“All men think all men stupider than they, 
Since, save themselves, no other comprehends 
The complicated scheme to make amends.”® 


Browning recognized man’s inability to understand his fellow man’s 
point of view and knew what suffering the resulting unconscious intoler- 
ance causes. His role is to help us understand the psychology of other 
people, of people in other types, as it were. Here is “‘relativity”’ in action 
a century ahead of its time!*° 


In the past few pages I have tried to show that Browning in his youth 
probably suffered from a case of unbalanced introversion, a variety of 
“‘psycho-neurosis” peculiar to the type of man who may become a 
prophet-poet, a seer.*! His early poems (pre-1840) describe his psychic 
adventures, his steps toward salvation (i.e. readjustment) through self- 
analysis, his final rescue by the “God-sent” symbol, and his choice of a 
career curiously resembling Jung’s. Not alone has he attained to a large 


78 Psychological Types, pp. 620-621. 79 Idem, m1, 786-794, 800-802. 

% By “relativity” I refer to the fact that our knowledge of what is observed is always 
based on the relation between the observer and that which is observed, as Einstein and 
Korzybski have shown brilliantly. 

8 Cf. Alexis Carrel, Man the Unknown (New York: Harpers, 1935), pp. 140-141, 147, for 
a physician’s opinion of the pathology of ‘‘geniuses,” particularly those in the ‘“‘mystic” 
category. 
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degree the attitude of “unprejudiced objectivity,’ but he feels himself 
to be consecrated to using this power to help his fellow human beings, 
“to be a Moses to his Gibeonites.” 

Up to this point we have seen that Browning was remarkably like 

those individuals whom Jung describes whose function it is to lead a 
people out of psychic illness. Now we ask, how close are the poet-seer and 
the psychiatrist in their ideas, in what they have to say in this matter to 
modern man? In the first place, both stress the importance of the 
“symbol” or, as Browning calls it, the “outsoul,”’ in effecting a cure, in 
giving meaning and harmony to life. Jung says: 
I have reached the conclusion that, in view of its great significance as a repre- 
sentative of the unconscious, too slight a value should not be given to the symbol. 
We know . . . what an eminently practical significance unconscious interventions 
possess. The greater the dissociation, i.e., the more the conscious attitude be- 
comes aloof from the individual and collective contents of the unconscious, the 
more powerful are the harmful and even dangerous inhibitions or reinforcements 
of conscious contents from the side of the unconscious. ...If we grant the 
symbol a value, whether great or small, the symbol thereby obtains conscious 
motive power, i.e., it is perceived, and its unconscious libido-charge is therewith 
given opportunity for development in the conscious conduct of life. Herein . . . 
is gained the cooperation of the unconscious, its participation in the cooperation 
of the activities and therewith the elimination of disturbing influence from the 
unconscious.” 


Jung uses The Shepherd of Hermas to illustrate his point. In this work, 
Hermas is attracted to a beautiful woman. But in a series of visions his 
erotic desire for her is revealed to him and a transfer made in which she 
changes into an old woman who represents the Church, to which Hermas 
thereupon vows to devote all his energies. So was Palma, “‘passion’s 
votaress,”’ displaced, as I have shown above, by the beggar-maid, symbol 
of humanity. “The detachment of the libido from the real object, its 
translation into the symbol and conversion into a symbolic function, is 
thus completed.” 

Jung further declares that once a new symbol vital to the life of a 
people is conceived, all future constructive efforts must release their 
energy in this direction to be really fruitful. A new wave of humani- 
tarianism took its rise around this time (early nineteenth century). It 
was heralded by the Romantic poets, championed by Shelley, by whom 
Browning was first inspired, and advanced politically (in England) in 
1832. And is not this one of the chief directions of our thought today? 
Jung says: “The modern man has lost all the metaphysical certainties of 
his medieval brother, and set up in their place the ideals of material 


8 Psychological Types, p. 159. 83 Tdem, p. 293. 
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security, general welfare, and humaneness.’”’™ This symbol of Browning’s, 
then, is and has been a preeminent one for Western man for the last 
one hundred or more years—ever since around the time it welled up out 
of the unconscious into the mind of the author of Sordello. 

Humanitarianism is, as it were, a collective symbol. How about the 
manner in which each individual shall serve this ideal? To start out with 
a great rush to bring humanity at once to a high point of grace and wis- 
dom, as Browning did in England— 


who asked at home that the whole race 
Might add the spirit’s to the body’s grace, 
And all be dizened out as chiefs and bards,“— 


this is a mistake. Shelley made it and retired disillusioned and impotent. 
Browning made it, but learned, in Italy, to accept evil with good and 
see it as part of the scheme permitted by the Creator. ~ 


—Evil, the scheme by which, through Ignorance, 
Good labors to exist.% 


Whence cometh guidance? A voice, which Jung would characterize as 
“the projected image of a tendency directed towards reality-adaptation”’ 
speaks to Sordello—as it probably spoke to Browning during his medita- 
tions on the piazza step in Venice:*’ 


And then a low voice wound into his heart: 
... Sordello, wake! 
God has conceded two sights to a man— 
One, of man’s whole work, time’s completed plan, 
The other, of the minute’s work, man’s first 
Step to the plan’s completeness.** 


Browning was directed to justify the ways of man to man. (One of his 
greatest volumes is entitled Men and Women.) That is the “minute’s 
work” God gave him. And each of us has a minute’s work, all part of the 
great plan in which we share. This segment, this definite assignment, 
will come to us from our “‘outsoul,” our “moon swaying our sea-depths,”’ 
our “‘symbol,”’ 


“Modern Man, p. 235. % Sordello, 11, 719-721. 

% Idem, 111, 802-803. 

This question concerning the meaning and origin of evil is one which a psychiatrist is 
very frequently asked. Browning has included his answer in his “‘psychiatric” poem. 

87 Jung says specifically: ‘Thus the voice revealed itself during the course of many 
hundred carefully recorded dreams as an important and even decisive representation of the 
unconscious. . . . I have to admit the fact that the unconscious mind is capable at times of 
assuming an intelligence and purposiveness which are superior to actual conscious insight.” 
C. G. Jung, Psychology and Religion (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937), p. 46. 

$8 Sordello, v, 81, 85-89. 
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truth veiled 
Helpfully to weak vision that had failed 
Aught but its special want—for lure, 
Embodied? 


Whether mere human beauty will suffice 

—The yellow hair and the luxurious eyes, 

Or human intellect seem best, or each 

Combine in some ideal form past reach 

On earth, or else some shade of these, some aim, 
Some love, hate even, take their place, the same, 
So to be served—all this they do not lose, 
Waiting for death to live, nor idly choose 

What must be Hell.** 


In poem after poem, Browning stressed this idea of the necessity of 
having something outside ourselves to serve. Not to have this is Hell. 
But necessary as this may be, one other function of our being is essen- 
tial. We must love and have faith in God and His guidance. In a passage 
renowned for its obscurity, Browning sums up these two ideas: 


Of a Power above you still 
Which, utterly incomprehensible, 
Is out of rivalry, which thus you can 
Love, though unloving all conceived by man— 
What need! And of—none the minutest duct 
To that out-nature, nought that would instruct 
And so let rivalry begin to live— 
But of a power its representative 
Who, being for authority the same, 
Communication different, should claim 
A course, the first chose but this last revealed— 
This Human clear, as that Divine concealed— 
What utter need!* 


The first “Power” is God, who is concealed from mortal sight, un- 


89 Idem, v1, 115-118, 77-85. 

The following passage from William James’s The Varieties of Religious Experience (pp. 
175-176) parallels this passage and also the various stages Sordello attained before reaching 
the final and successful stage. ‘But to find religion is only one out of many ways of reaching 
unity; and the process of remedying inner incompleteness and reducing inner discord is a 
general psychological process, which may take place with any sort of mental material, and 
need not necessarily assume the religious form . . . or it may be produced by the eruption 
into the individual’s life of some new stimulus or passion, such as love, ambition, ... In 
all these instances we have precisely the same psychological form of event,—a firmness, 
stability, and equilibrium succeeding a period of storm and stress and inconsistency... .” 
9 Idem, v1, 573-585. 
Cf. above pp. 789-90, where I quote Palma’s words to this same effect. 
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knowable but whom you choose to love. He has the authority of creator, 
is beyond rivalry—rivalry which would occasion unproductive, defensive 
conflict. The second “‘power”’ is “‘revealed”’ to you as your out-soul, the 
symbol, which points out the minute’s work allotted you in the divine 
plan (“its representative,” “authority the same”’), clear to your sight, 
so human that it is not oracular (“none the minutest duct to that out- 
nature”), and yet objective enough (“nought that would instruct’’) so 
that it, again, does not awaken rivalry. 

These two elements, the religious attitude and the having something 

definite to do in this world are of the highest import, according to Brown- 
ing. Does Jung have anything similar to say? 
Experience shows that many neuroses are caused by the fact that people blind 
themselves to their own religious promptings because of a childish passion for 
rational enlightenment. ...A religious attitude is an element in psychic life 
whose importance can hardly be overrated. . . . . 


Among all my patients in the second half of life—that is to say, over thirty-five— 
there has not been one whose problem in the last resort was not that of finding a 
religious outlook on life. It is safe to say that everyone of them fell ill because he 
had lost that which the living religions of every age have given to their followers, 
and none of them has been really healed who did not regain his religious outlook. 
This of course has nothing whatever to do with a particular creed or membership 
of a church." 


I do not need to point the emphasis Jung gives to this idea of loving 
and serving God. And we have already compared the attitudes of the 
two men regarding the significance of the symbol. Browning calls it the 
“out-soul” to signify its existence as a motivating force or goal outside 
ourselves; Jung, too, conceives of it as: “something that will take posses- 
sion of one suffering from a psycho-neurosis and give meaning and form 
to the confusion of his neurotic mind.” 

In two of their basic ideas, then, Browning and Jung, as healers of 
mankind, are in agreement. 

Considering the religious nature of these ideas, it is rather surprising, 
from one point of view, that they both find many branches of the 
Christian Church completely ineffective in helping man. I quoted above 
a passage in which this delightful description of the Church’s activities 
is included: 

And you, ’twix tales of Potiphar’s mishap, 
And sonnets of the earliest ass that spoke, 


Modern Man, p. 77; p. 264. 

Cf. Psychology and Religion, by Jung: ‘Religion, it might be said, is the term that desig- 
nates the attitude peculiar to a consciousness which has been altered by an experience of 
the numinosum.” % Idem, p. 260. 
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—Remark, you wonder anyone needs choke 
With founts about. Potsherd him, Gibeonites!* 


Jung found from his patients and from a questionnnaire which he circu- 
lated that most people, if psychically ill, would not go to a minister of the 
church because he (the minister) lacks psychological knowledge, is 
prejudiced, and shows a dogmatic and traditional bias.“ 

People today prefer, like Browning, a psychology based on experience. 
And the fruit of experience should be the four saving graces: faith, hope, 
love, and insight: faith in that “Power above you . . . which thus you can 
love; hope in the course which He has plotted out for mankind in general 
and for you in particular revealed by a “‘power its representative” ; love of 
man and insight into his nature and your own—such insight as Browning 
spent his life giving to us through his poems. 


“T circumvent 
A few, my masque contented, and to these 
Offer unveil the last of mysteries— 
Man’s inmost life shall yet have freer play: 
Once more I cast external things away, 
And natures composite so decompose 
That”... Why, he writes Sordello!™ 


And Jung: 
I aspire to guide my readers to a contemplation of this picture of the manifold 
possibilities of viewing life, in the hope that in so doing I may contribute a small 


share to the knowledge of the almost infinite variations and gradations of in- 
dividual psychology.” 


I think we must say that Browning comes very near to fulfilling Jung’s 
ideal of ‘‘the great and wise men who do not merely talk about the mean- 
ing of life and the world, but really possess it.”” He calls his readers to 
live life fully, and he gives them a pattern which, discovered through 
superior insight and experience, he has proved successful in his own life. 


In view of this, it would be interesting to know how many people have 
been helped in living sanely by Browning’s poems, and by Sordello, in 
particular. 

Many years passed before Browning enjoyed a (relatively) wide public; 
as for Sordello, the general could never stomach that bit of caviar. Brown- 
ing suspected that Sordello was too profound for any but a few to under- 


% Sordello, 11, 822-825. 

The beggar-maid passes the Mass in Venice to come to Browning for aid. 
* This applies mostly to Protestants. 

% Sordello, v, 615-621. % Psychological Types, p. 261. 
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stand; these are the few he refers to in the quotation above. He had had 
some experience with the British public already. By his own word, not 
one copy of Pauline was sold. Paracelsus was read by a few and highly 
praised by worthy members of the few. Strafford was a failure. Sordello 
baffled even those, like Macready and Carlyle, who hoped greatly for it. 
Even Miss Barrett, though she was fascinated— 


It is like a noble picture with its face to the wall just now—or at least in the 
shadow. And so worthy as it is of you in all ways! individual all through: you 
have made even the darkness of it!— 


yet she recognized and told her lover its failings— 


It wants drawing together and fortifying in the connections and associations . . . 
which hang as loosely every here and there, as those in a dream, and confound 
the reader who persists in thinking himself awake.” 


A month and a half after this letter she asks about “the new avatar of 
‘Sordello,’ for instance, which you taught me to look for.”** Browning 
apparently did try to improve the readability of the poem, but the task 
was distasteful to him and he never made more than very minor revisions. 
In a letter to Miss Barrett dated February 6, 1846, he writes: “whatever 
can be clearly spoken, ought to be. But bricks and mortar is very easily 
said—and some of the thoughts in ‘Sordello’ not so readily even if Miss 


Mitford were to try her hand on them.” 

The actor, Macready, reacted in a probably typical way, representa- 
tive even of those few whom Browning “circumvented,” took aside to 
hear Sordello read. In his diary on April 28, 1837, Macready writes, “It 
[Strafford] must fail. . . . Browning will efface its memory by the produc- 
tion of Sordello.”” Apparently the poet was full of high and vocal hopes 
for his poem. Then in 1840, on July 17: “After dinner tried—another 
attempt—utterly desperate—on Sordello; it is not readable.’’ On August 
27 (1840): “Browning came before I had finished my bath, and really 
wearied me with his obstinate faith in his poem of Sordello, and of his 
eventual celebrity, and also with his self-opinionated persuasions upon 
his Return of the Druses. I fear he is forever gone.” 

Apparently the proud and hopeful author of Sordello, even though he 
did not anticipate a wide audience, was not prepared for what was to 
him the incredible reception which was actually accorded his creation. 
It is understandable that he should have pressed a friend to try to under- 
stand a poem on which he had spent six, long, thought-sick years, which 
expressed the pith of his revelation to mankind. Browning could never 
accept the fact that Sordello was obscure for any reason other than its 


7 Letters of Robert Browning and Elizabeth Barrett Barrett, 1845-46 (New York: Harper, 
1899), 1, 193. 98 Idem, 1, 247. 9 Tdem, 1, 454. 
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profundity, which required merely a little intellectual vigor to plumb. 
For many years he suffered from this lack of appreciation, remaining 
“perdu” in Italy, publishing work, but scarcely expecting the audience 
a man would wish who in his work tried, as he says at the end of The Ring 
and the Book, to 
So write a book shall mean beyond the facts, 
Suffice the eye and save the soul beside. 


But even at this time, 1868, he wrote, at the beginning of The Ring and 
the Book: 

Such, British Public, ye who like me not, 

(God love you!)—whom I yet have labored for, 

Perchance more careful whoso runs may read 

Than erst when all, it seemed, could read who ran,— 

Perchance more careless whoso reads may praise 

Than late when he who praised and read and wrote 

Was apt to find himself the selfsame me. . . . 


He is more careful to express himself clearly, and yet, older now, less 
desirous of the praise he hungered for when he was young—when he was 
about the only one who read and praised his poems. 

But in his “type,” this attitude of his and the attitude of the public 
and his friends are both understandable. Jung analyzes the reception by 
friends and public of the introverted thinker-intuitive: 


He seldom or never succeeds in ‘kindling souls of like nature with his own,’ a 
thoroughly typical event, which shows that the influence ascribed to him through 
writing is, as a rule, largely posthumous, i.e., it appears only in the subsequent 
discovery of his writings.’ 


And why is this? 


He (Helmholz, an introvert] is quite oblivious of the problem from the reader’s 
point of view, because, true to his... type, he is writing for himself, i.e., he 
presents the material in a way which seems to him indisputable. 


His contents, the matured fruit of prolonged inner labor, emerge into the outer 
world in the most completely abstracted and depersonalized form. Accordingly, 
they are also difficult to understand. . . . A personal relation to his public is also 
lacking, because the introvert, in suppressing himself, shrouds his personality 


100 Psychological Types, p. 402.—That this was not true of Browning’s later life I should 
ascribe to two factors (two among others, doubtless). First, according to the testimony 
quoted above from The Ring and the Book, he became more careful of his mode of expression 
as time went on. Second, having in Sordello balanced his early extreme introversion, it 
was natural that in later years he should have had the pleasure of being popular and of not 
having to wait for posthumous fame. 
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from the public eye. ... As a rule, one is ill-informed about the introvert, be- 
cause his real self is not visible.!% 


In thinking out his problems to the utmost of his ability he also complicates them, 
and constantly becomes entangled in every possible scruple. . . . Only with diffi- 
culty can he persuade himself to admit that what is clear to him may not be 
equally clear to everyone.’ 


His style is usually loaded and complicated by all sorts of accessories, qualifica- 
tions, saving clauses, doubts, etc., which spring from his exacting scrupulous- 
ness.1% 


His work goes slowly and with difficulty." 


When the time comes for him to transplant his ideas into the world, his is by no 
means the air of anxious mother solicitous for her children’s welfare; he merely 
exposes them, and often is extremely annoyed when they fail to thrive on their 
own account. ...If to his eyes, his product appears subjectively correct and 
true, it must also be in practice, and others have simply got to bow to its truth. 
... In his own special province there are usually awkward experiences with his 
colleagues. . . . In the pursuit of his ideas he is generally stubborn, headstrong, 
and quite unamenable to influence.!% 


Macready adjudged him “quite gone” because he wearied him with his 
“obstinate faith in his poem of Sordello” and paid no attention to Mac- 
ready’s warning that “he could not . . . justify the expectations formed 
of him by placing himself in opposition to the world.” He quarreled with 
his good friend Forster in 1837, after being with him almost constantly 
throughout 1836.'% 

I believe Jung has shown quite clearly why Browning’s reception by 
the public was as it was. And if we are to learn from Jung and Browning 
the lesson of understanding the peculiarities of every type, of making 
allowances for what appear to us as short-comings and so appreciate and 
learn where otherwise we might turn away in disgust, may not Sordello 
be in for a re-examination? In this connection, I should like to quote once 
more from Psychological Types. 


The two types just depicted [introverted irrational] are almost inaccessible to ex- 
ternal judgment. Because they are introverted and have a somewhat meagre 
capacity or willingness for expression, they offer but a frail handle for a telling 
criticism. . . . They are also powerless to understand why they are so constantly 


1M Idem, pp. 402, 405-406. Cf. House, Shop, Sordello, m1. 

10 Cf. Browning’s Works (Cambridge edition), p. 128. 

18 The style of his letters to Miss Barrett, as well as of Sordello, illustrates this description 
admirably. 

1% Psychological Types, p. 487.—E.B.B., in a letter from Italy, described her husband at 
work as “‘beating his dear head against a wall.” 1% Tdem, p. 486. 

10 Cf. Macready’s Diaries, Vol. 1 passim; especially April-July, 1837. 
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undervalued by public opinion. They cannot see that their outward-going ex- 
pression is, as a matter of fact, also of an inferior character. Their vision is en- 
chanted by the abundance of subjective events. What happens there is so capti- 
vating, and of such inexhaustible attraction, that they do not appreciate the 
fact that their habitual communications to their circle express very little of that 
real experience in which they themselves are, as it were, caught up. . . . We shall 
form a fairer judgment of such men and grant them a greater indulgence, when 
we begin to realize how hard it is to translate into intelligible language what is 
perceived within.!°” 


I know of no poet who would profit more than would Browning by 
having readers possessed of such understanding—nor of any poem, than 
Sordello. 


In a suggestive fashion I have attempted to indicate the validity 
which, according to Jung’s theories of the unconscious and of the func- 
tion of the artist-seer, we should grant to the ideas in Sordello. And in- 
cidentally I have tried to reveal how thoroughly introverted Browning 
was (when he wrote Sordello) and how an understanding of the charac- 
teristics of his type may help readers to approach Sordello (and the rest 
of his works) expectantly and appreciatively. Here, apparently, are ideas 
of a great and wise man, a pattern of living in harmony with the un- 
conscious, a vade-mecum to guide certain of mankind in their efforts so 
to experience life that they may achieve the four virtues of faith, hope, 
love, and insight. 

One word more. The time has perhaps come when the companion 
volume to Professor Lounsbury’s book on Browning’s early literary career 
may be written. With the scanty objective source material we have and 
with the instruments of analyzing Pauline, Paracelsus, and Sordello 
which modern psychology has given us, it may be possible to guess with 
a certain amount of accuracy what happened “inside” Browning between 
1828 and 1840. Mr. Duckworth in his penetrating study, Browning: 
Background and Conflict, has attacked the problem of Browning’s appar- 
ent duality of mystic and puffing bourgeois. But depending on the later 
poems and on Evelyn’s studies of mysticism rather than on Sordello 
and the findings of empirical, analytical psychology, he has stopped short 
of full enlightenment, as he himself states. In Jung’s terminology, a 
person of this typal pattern is almost inaccessible to external judgment. 
But I find so much help from Browning himself in Sordello that I am 
confident of some measure of success. 

Since every “‘typical’”’ idea Browning ever expressed in his poetry may 
be found implicit or expressed in the first three poems—even in Sordello 
alone, I feel sure—such a study should be of paramount importance to 
the readers of his poems. 

The Citadel, Charleston, S.C. STEWART WALKER HOLMES 


107 Psychological Types, pp. 511-512. 





XLIII 
MELVILLE’S CONTRIBUTION TO ENGLISH 


HE reader who turns to Herman Melville’s works for the first time 
is likely to be struck by his many strange words and strange usages. 
This strangeness is not only because they come from the vocabularies of 
seamen and life in the southern Pacific, but also because many of them are 
forgotten Americanisms or revivals of Elizabethan and seventeenth- 
century English terms. Melville seems to have had a notable memory 
for words. I have no doubt that if a comparison were made it would 
be found that he possessed one of the most individualized vocabularies 
among American writers of the nineteenth century, and that his influ- 
ence has tended to preserve or revive many words which otherwise might 
have disappeared from American, and even English, usage. Such obvious 
Americanisms as “not to prick the buffalo” (i.e., “let sleeping dogs lie’’) 
the revival of sea-beef (“pickled beef”), pitched (meaning ‘“‘chosen’’), 
bower (‘‘to dwell’’), and the creation of “Logan of the Woods”’ (“grizzly 
bear’’), bedarned, carasposa, curios, and bosky, are typical of Melville’s 
effort to seize upon every striking word or phrase that came his way. 
In the light of the above generalization it is surprising to what extent 
Melville has not been made use of by the great historical dictionaries— 
the N.E.D. and the D.A.E. The editors of the V.E£.D. knew Moby Dick 
quite well, and Typee and Omoo. Melville is quoted as authority for the 
use of such words as beach-comber, hypoes, grego, gam, rigadig (this, ap- 
parently, is a Melville creation), ¢ogs (Melville’s is the last use recorded 
for this word in the N.E.D.), white-mice, and waister. But the long list of 
examples given below! will reveal to what extent both the N.E.D. and 
the D.A.E. have failed to exhaust the possibilities of Melville’s works. 
This list also provides a record of words and usages not otherwise avail- 
able that may help the future student of the American language. 

The examples of Melville’s word usage are presented in two divisions, 
the better to show the nature of his contributions to and his influence 
upon the formation of the English vocabulary. But this arrangement 
serves also as a check list to supplement the material available in the 
historical dictionaries. Only where the meaning is not clear from the quo- 
tation have I added definitions. 


I. Words not in either N.E.D. or D.A.E., or used by Melville with a meaning not 
recorded in those dictionaries. 


1 Unless otherwise stated, the edition of Melville’s works used was the library edition of 
Jonathan Cape (London, 1925), except for Moby Dick, for which I used the Grosset & 
Dunlop reprint (n.d.), and Pierre and Piazza Tales, of which I had first editions. 
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albicores. “‘albicores [were] frolicking around us.’’ Omoo (1847), p. 14. 

Algerines. “Of a somewhat similar species [as the Black Fish]... were the 
Algerines.” Mardi (1849), p. 36. This meaning not in the D.A.E. 

amaranthiness. “the amaranthiness of Mrs. Glendinning.” Pierre (1852), p. 4. 
Means “youthfulness,” or “vivacity.” 

Anak. “the class . . . to which . . . it would seem to belong, but only as the Anak 
of the tribe.” Moby Dick (1851), p. 309. Meaning: “very distantly related 
to, or of unusual type.” 

April man. “this youth was an April man.” Redburn (1849), p. 293. Meaning: 
“one who lacks courage under duress.” 

arcana. “he was at a loss to obtain . . . a clear insight into the puzzling arcana of 
their faith.” Typee (1846), p. 261. 

Arming. “in the lower end . . . some tallow is thrust. . . . This is called ‘arming’ 
the lead.” Redburn (1849), p. 97. Meaning: “filling the hollow in the ship’s 
lead with tallow.” This meaning is not recognized by the N.E.D., where the 
tallow itself is called “arming.” Thus, according to the N.E.D., arming is a 
substantive; as used by Melville it has verbal force. 

arva. “‘ ‘Arva’ is a root very generally dispersed over the South Seas, from it is 
extracted a juice, the effects of which . . . are at first stimulating in a mod- 
erate degree.” Typee (1846), p. 241. 

balkers. “none of these balkers are numbered among his crew.”’ White-Jacket 
(1850), p. 170. Meaning (according to Melville’s own definition): ‘sailors 
who do not draw their government ration of grog, but take the money for 
it.” This meaning not recorded in N.E.D. or D.A.E. The latter, under date of 
1898, lists the meaning of “balky horse.” 

Banyan Day. “Banyan Day, when there is nothing but beef and bread.” White- 
Jacket (1850), p. 59. Meaning: “the day of the week when only beef and 
bread are served for meals on a man-of-war.” 

bedarned. “I bedarned . . . the inside of my jacket.”” White-Jacket (1850), p. 8. 

beef-kid. “look sideways at the beef-kid.”” Omoo (1847), p. 58. Meaning: “‘a dish 
of meat, apparently pickled beef.” 

bequilted. “I . . . bequilted the inside of my jacket.”” White-Jacket (1850), p. 8. 

block. “after disposing of the embalmed head to a barber, for a block.”” Moby 
Dick (1851), p. 72. This meaning of “haircut” not listed in N.EZ.D. or D.A.E. 

blubber-boilers. “merchant seamen generally affect a certain superiority to ‘blub- 
ber-boilers,’ as they contemptuously style those who hunt the leviathan.” 
Redburn (1849), p. 99. 

blue-light. “one of them was a blue-light Calvinist.” Wite-Jacket (1850), p. 49. 
Meaning: “of gloomy disposition, taking sour views of things.”’ (Melviile’s 
definition.) 

bougee. “‘we sported a broad pennant, or bougee.” White-Jacket (1850), p. 22. 
Meaning: “a pennant denoting a commodore is aboard the man-of-war.” 

bugle. “the mate snored . . . with that crooked bugle of his.”” Omoo (1847), p. 21. 
Meaning: “nose.” 

cabin-window. “the young captain had . . . got into command at . . . the cabin- 

window.” Piazza Tales (1856), p. 138. Meaning: “through favoritism.” 
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caboose. “every man’s hat [is] his caboose.” White-Jacket (1850), p. 98. Meaning: 
“place of residence, home.” 

cara-sposa. “his cara-sposa... [gave] audience to...the captains.” Omoo 
(1847), p. 349. Meaning: “used humorously and ironically of a married 
woman.” 

chassezing. ‘‘we spent several weeks chassezing across the line.’”’ Mardi (1849), 
p. 2. Meaning: “moving in a zigzag line.” In Israel Potter (1854), p. 220, 
Melville uses the form “‘chasséing” (sic) with the meaning ‘“‘moving around 
for position, manoeuvering on the part of two battleships getting ready to 
attack each other.” The presence of the accent mark makes it doubtful 
that this spelling is the result of a misprint. 

chock a’ block. “I’m blessed if we ar’n’t about chock a’ block here.” White-Jacket 
(1850), p. 313. Meaning: “crowded.” 

cigarro. “a Peruvian lady . . . inhaling the fragrance of a choice cigarro.” Typee 
(1846), p. 195. Meaning: “cigar.” 

clewing. “clewing up a t’-gallant-sail, that is, pulling the proper ropes on deck 
that unwrapped the sail up on the yard aloft.” Redburn (1849), p. 257. 

coach-whip. “the bougee is not to be confounded with the long pennant or coach- 
whip.” White-Jacket (1850), p. 22. Meaning: “‘A tapering serpentine streamer 
worn by all man-of-war.” (Melville’s definition on p. 12.) 

conch-shell. “‘a lofty eminence said by seamen to resemble his lordship’s conch- 
shell.” White-Jacket (1850), p. 151. Meaning: “nose.” 

country ship. “none interested me more than...a ‘country ship’.” Redburn 
(1849), p. 170. Melville’s definition: ‘the name bestowed by Europeans 
upon the large native vessels of India.” 

Crappo. “here’s a Crappo.”’ Also “Crappoes”—‘“‘these Crappoes of Frenchmen.” 
Moby Dick (1851), p. 441. Meaning: “seamen of the French whaling fleet’; 
used contemptuously. 

crescentric. “swimming on, in one... crescentric centre.” Moby Dick (1851), 
p. 419. 

critical. “critical ice, which will bear up a considerable distributed weight.” Moby 
Dick (1851), p. 310. 

cun. “the quarter-master at the cun.” White-Jacket (1850), p. 145. Meaning: 
“the controls of the ship.” 

curios. “here .. . were the precious . . . curios.’” Mardi (1850), p. 329. Since the 
N.E.D. quotes Moby Dick (1851) as the earliest use of this word, it should 
be in the D.A.E. 

curvicues. “I'll try my hand at raising a meaning out of these queer curvicues.”’ 
Moby Dick (1851), p. 472. Meaning: “involved figurations.” 

damn-my-eyes-tar. “a damn-my-eyes-tar, that is, a humbug.” White-Jacket 
(1850), p. 290. 

dead-launch. “the corpse... received the dead-launch.” Omoo (1847), p. 49. 
Meaning: “act of casting a dead body into the sea.” 

dobbin. “ ‘Jump, dobbin!’ cried the officer.” Jsrael Potter (1854), p. 153. Meaning: 
“clumsy fellow.” The D.A.E. does not even list the term as designating an 
old family horse! 
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dollar-and-cent. “It is not a dollar-and-cent question of expediency.” White. 
Jacket (1850), p. 140. 

Dough-Boy. “Didn’t that Dough-Boy, the steward, tell me.”” Moby Dick (1851), 
p. 170. Though not listed in the D.A.£. this word is contained in a quotation 
for dumbfish dated 1809. 

Earthsman. “it smells like another world, more strangely than the moon would to 
an Earthsman.” Moby Dick (1851), p. 79. 

equilibrio. “in an uncertain equilibrio between soberness and its reverse.” White- 
Jacket (1850), p. 108. This word is also found in Mardi (1849), p. 383. 

Fa-Fa. “the Fa-Fa-, or elephantiasis, a native disease.” Omoo (1847), p. 144. 

fancy-men. “they come under the denomination of fancy-men.” White-Jacket 
(1850), p. 288. Melville’s definition: ‘a set of sly, knavish foxes among the 
crew, destitute of every principle of honour... presumed to be regarded 
with high favour by some of the officers.”” The meaning given in the D.A.E. 
“A man supported by a mistress; a gambler, patron of horse racing, etc.,” 
does not fit Melville’s use. 

flensing. “till the whole flensing or stripping operation is concluded.” Moby Dick 
(1851), p. 352. Meaning: ‘‘a method of cutting up a whale.” Webster’s 
quotation for flensed is dated 1880. 

flukes. “But flukes.” Moby Dick (1851), p. 86. Simply an exclamatory word. 

fogle-foggle. “but fogle-foggle is not fugle-fi.” Mardi (1849), p. 526. A nonsense 
word. 

footmanism. “those creatures ... with a degree of footmanism quite unprece- 
dented in other planets.” Moly Dick (1851), p. 98. Meaning: “‘toadyism.”’ 

free-and-easies. “here they come . . . to enjoy their free-and-easies.”” Piazza Tales 
(1856), p. 330. Not recognized as a noun by the N.E.D. nor by Webster’s. 
Found only in Webster’s 1938 edition. The D.A.E.’s meaning refers to a 
place, not to a condition or manner of life. 

Froth-of-the-Sea, Farnoo. “the so-called Farnoo, or Froth-of-the-Sea . . . an unc- 
tuous, argillaceous substance.” Mardi (1849), p. 323. 

fugle-fi. See above under fogle-foggle. 

furious. “he swam so fast and furious.’’ Moby Dick (1851), p. 403. Use as an ad- 
verb not recorded in N.E.D. or Webster’s. 

gallied. “he [the whale] was frightened, or “gallied” as they [the seamen] called 
it.” Omoo (1847), p. 79. 

gardenny. ‘Air rather gardenny, I should say.”” Moby Dick (1851), p. 443. Mean- 
ing: “gardenia,” or “gardenny, garden-like.”” Webster’s can only quote Sin- 
clair Lewis for this word. 

Gothic. ‘The middle cartilage of his nose was . . . Gothic.” Mardi (1849), p. 85. 
Meaning: “high, and sharp.” 

grained. “‘no one grained his steeds, but himself.” Pierre (1852), p. 40. Meaning: 
“gave grain to.” 

grapey. “Glen had more grapey blood in him.” Pierre (1852), p. 467. Meaning: 
“Jess red-blooded; less courageous or bold.” 

ground-and-lofiy. “I was among the first ground-and-lofty tumblers.” Redburn 

(1849), p. 114. 
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grub-man. “I am the grub-man... gentlemen... hire me to provide them 
[prisoners of the law] with something good to eat.” Piazza Tales (1856), 
p. 102. 

guardo. “I have been on board a guardo.” White Jacket (1850), p. 289. ‘on board 
of the guardo or receiving ship,”’ p. 365. Meaning: “ship for receiving newly 
enlisted seamen.” 

guardo-moves. “familiarity with the guardo-moves . . . of a frigate.’’ White Jacket 
(1850), p. 289.: Meaning: “manner of carrying on the duties of a seaman on 
a man-of-war.” 

gurry. “Gurry ...is a term properly belonging to right whalemen.”” Moby Dick 
(1851), p. 457. Melville’s definition: “It designates the dark, glutinous sub- 
stance which is scraped off the back of the Greenland or right whale.’’ The 
N.E.D. and Webster’s defines this word as meaning “refuse, or offal.”’ 

halt-hinting. “the captains ... upbraiding them .. . halt-hinting that they are 
so hopelessly lost to all honorable ambition.” Moby Dick (1851), p. 179. 
Meaning: “to state definitely and in strong terms.” . 

Havre-frocks. “heavy Havre-frocks . . . completed our equipment.” Typee (1849), 
p. 50. 

Hemp-street. “When a man is hung at sea . . . they say he takes a walk . . . down 
Hemp-street.”” Redburn (1849), p. 83. Compare Ladder-lane below. 

homeward-bounders. “What!...lose your magnificent homeward-bounders.”’ 
White-Jacket (1850), p. 334. Meaning: “‘used facetiously of whiskers let grow 
by seamen during the long homeward journey from the South Seas.” 

Hoolah Hoolah. “the Hoolah Hoolah ground in the Typee valley.”’ Typee (1846), 
p. 229. Not recognized as an adjective by Webster. 

houdahed. “{The ship’s] elephantive bulk was houdahed with a castellated poop.” 
Israel Potter (1854), p. 203. 

ideaimmanens. “never carries us with him, to... the ideaimmanens.” Mardi 
(1849), p. 511. Meaning: “the Universal Spirit; God; the Infinite.” 

intriguante. “not unlike a Lima intriguante’s one sinister eye peering across the 
Plaza.” Piazza Tales (1856), p. 111. The N.E.D. defines this word as “female 
intriguer.” But Melville’s apparent meaning of intriguante, as modified by 
Lima, is “‘a courtesan.” To Melville, Lima, Peru, seemed to be a symbol of 
extravagant and licentious living. He makes many references to the city 
in his romances, always as abnormal. 

jallapy. “mixing some jallapy compound.” White-Jacket (1850), p. 307. Meaning: 
“a purgative.” 

Jimmy Duxes. “These fellows are all Jimmy Duxes—sorry chaps, who never put 
in ratlin, or venture above the bulwarks.”’ Redburn (1849), p. 13. “He called 
me a Jimmy Dux,” p. 49. Meaning: “inferior seamen.” 

Josh. “This jolly Josh image was that of an inferior deity.” Mardi (1849), p. 152. 
This form of “joss” not in N.E.D. 

kannakippers. “called those fellows ‘kannakippers,’ a corruption . . . of our word 
constable.”” Omoo (1847), p. 204. 

keeled. “our canoes keeled the bottom.” Mardi (1849), p. 177. Meaning: “‘touch 
ground with ship’s keel.” 
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keel-hauling. ‘‘a punishment . . . called keel-hauling.” White-Jackel (1850), p. 346. 
Melville’s definition: ‘a phrase... employed by men-or-war’s-men [to] 
. . . express some signal vengeance upon a personal foe.”’ This general sense 
of the word not given in the N.E.D. 

king’s plate. “‘Wearing the king’s plate.” Israel Potter (1854), p. 256. In a footnote, 
Melville explains this as “Meaning, probably, certain manacles.”’ It refers 
to handcuffs and leg-irons. 

Ladder-lane. “he ‘takes a walk up Ladder-lane’.” Redburn (1849), p. 83. Meaning: 
“the path to the gallows.” See Hemp Street above. 

love curls. “love curls, worn at the side of the head, just before the ear.”’ White- 
Jacket (1850), p. 331. 

Macadamized. “Such Macadamized lungs have I... that I can talk; let alone 
nightingaling.” Redburn (1849), p. 281. Meaning: “expressionless; mono- 
toned; unvarying; even.” 

made. “she made more water in her hold than common.” Moby Dick (1851), p. 
270. Meaning: “possessed; had; carried; or progressively gathered.” 

make sail. “just the chap to make sail on the sly.”” White-Jacket (1850), p. 20. 
Meaning: “to leave, or depart.” No example of the literal meaning of this 
phrase, “spreading sail,” occurs in the V.£.D. between the years 1634-1890. 

Malte Brun. “His faith in Malte Brun .. . begins to fail.” Mardi (1849), p. 7. 
Meaning: “ale, or some brown malt drink.” 

mania-a-potu. “the mania-a-potu lie in ambush for drunkards.” White-Jacket 
(1850), p. 167. Meaning: “delirium tremens.” 

monkey-bag. “a small leather wallet—a ‘monkey-bag’ (so called by sailors).” 
Omoo (1847), p. 150. 

mouths. “he . . . mouths his cast-off coats and trousers.” Redburn (1849), p. 221. 
Meaning: “puts on; clothes himself in.” 

mug. “almost everybody is having his ‘mug’ engraved nowadays.” Letter dated 
1851 in Some Personal Letters of Herman Melville, ed. by Meade Mennigerode 
(1922). Meaning: “face.” 

Muggletonians. “Muggletonians rant, but gentlemen never.” Pierre (1852), p. 24. 
This meaning of “uncultured classes” is not recorded in the N.E.D. unless 
Fielding’s (1729) use may be so taken. The N.E.D. does not so indicate, 
however. 

musting. “stale hay [with] musting in it.’’ Piazza Tales (1856), p. 11. Meaning: 
“being affected with must.” 

nail-rods. “they divided with him the nail-rods.”” Redburn (1849), p. 275. Mean- 
ing: “tobacco put up in stick form.” 

nectaries. “their nectaries nodding like jesters’ bells.’’ Mardi (1849), p. 571. Mean- 
ing: “flower blossoms.” 

nigging. “[there were] a great many . . . charges of nigging and cheating.”’ Red- 

burn (1849), p. 272. This general meaning of “cheating” is not given in the 

N.E.D. nor in Webster's. In the sense of “being mean or niggardly” one 

quotation is listed in N.E.D. but is dated 1599. In the sense of “clipping 

money,” from which Melville’s use as “cheating”? comes, one quotation is 

given but is dated 1700. 
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night-burglars. “into every window the old garden trees thrust their dark boughs, 
like the arms of night-burglars.” Mardi (1849), p. 87. Meaning: “sneak 
thief.” 

nightingaling. “I can talk; let alone nightingaling.” Redburn (1849), p. 281. 

Night-women. “that’s the bitterest threat of your night-women.” Moby Dick 
(1851), p. 195. Meaning: “witches.” 

nip at the cable. “he craves a more vigorous nip at the cable.” White-Jacket (1850), 
p. 167. Meaning: “drink of intoxicating liquor.” 

nipper. “a whaleman’s nipper is a short firm strip of tendinous stuff cut from the 
tapering part of leviathan’s tail.” Moby Dick (1851), p. 458. 

Noojona. “even cannibals [have] their Noojona, or Talk-stone, where they as- 
semble at times to discuss the affairs of the day.”” White-Jacket (1850), p. 361. 
The term seems to be used facetiously. 

number of my mess. “ ‘T’ll soon be losing the number of my mess!’ (a sea phrase, 
for departing this life).’”” Omoo (1847), p. 152. 

old horse. ‘‘a decoction . . . would taste very salt as if some old horse, or sea beef 
had been boiled in it.” Redburn (1849), p. 43. 

Old Hundred. “it was the brave tune of Old Hundred.” Omoo (1849), p. 196. 
Clemens also uses this same phrase in Tom Sawyer to denote the old hymn. 

omnitooled. “this omnitooled . . . carpenter.” Moby Dick (1851), p. 509. Mean- 
ing: “possessing all types of tools.” 

Payta hat. “a Payta hat completed our equipment.” Typee (1846), p. 50. Payta 
is a town in Peru. 

Pillgarlic. ““What’s your name, Pillgarlic?” Redburn (1849), p. 27. Meaning: 
“stranger; fellow.’’ Used contemptuously. 

pin my ears back. “advising me as soon as I got home to pin my ears back.” 
Redburn (1849), p. 50. Meaning: “to give up seamanship ambitions.” 

Pisco. “he ordered . . . a glass of Pisco.”” Omoo (1847), p. 2. Meaning: “‘a cheap 
kind of wine made in Pisco.” 

plank-proud. ‘Paul [Jones] standing, plank-proud, on the quarter deck.” Jsrael 
Potter (1854), p. 171. Meaning: “with a sea captain’s pride.” 

plum-pudding voyage. “a short whaling voyage in a schooner or brig, confined to 
the north of the line, in the Atlantic Ocean only,” is Melville’s definition. 
Moby Dick (1851), p. 102. The N.E.D. calls this phrase U. S. slang, and de- 
fines it as meaning ‘“‘a short voyage for which a supply of fresh provisions is 
carried, including plum-duff.” It quotes a sentence from Moby Dick, but 
not the above definition, which does not agree with that given by the N.E.D. 
editors. Melville’s meaning implies a short voyage, especially into the At- 
lantic, that offered little difficulty, one on which fresh provisions might be 
carried, but not necessarily that the ship carried plum-duff. 

plunko. “ ‘By plunko!’ cried the fellow.”’ Israel Potier (1854), p. 114. The word 
is merely an exclamation. 

polysensum. “It is a polysensum.” Mardi (1849), p. 310. Meaning: ‘“‘many mean- 
ing.” 

pop. “a few days after, pop, we come upon the lost article.” Mardi (1849), p. 100. 
Meaning: “suddenly; unexpectedly.” 
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Pope’s head. “frizzing it [the hair]... into an enormous Pope’s head.” Omoo 
(1847), p. 283. 

povertiresque. “the grown man of taste... [can] detect the picturesque in the 
natural landscape...so also, has he as keen a perception of... the 
povertiresque in the social landscape.” Pierre (1852), p. 385. Meaning: “‘the 
opposite of picturesque.” 

Quadammodotatives. ““Quadammodotatives are larger than Qualitatives.”” Mardi 
(1849), p. 493. Meaning: “quantities”? 

quoggy. “a mature man who uses hair-oil, unless medicinally .. . has probably 
got a quoggy spot in him.” Moby Dick (1851), p. 130. 

rag-rakers. “the rag-rakers . . . in the streets sally out bright and early.” Redburn 
(1849), p. 180. Meaning: “rubbish pickers.” 

Ravelings. “men who . . . from their stinginess, procured the name of Ravelings.” 
White Jacket (1850), p. 365. 

Regifugium. “the Regifugium or King’s-flight, was annually celebrated.” Mardi 
(1849), p. 459. 

renegado. “the renegado ... was... on the island.” Omoo (1847), p. 29. Mean- 
ing: “‘a whiteman living among natives.”’ A derogatory term. 

Romish injunctions of secrecy. “communicated it . . . with Romish injunctions of 
secrecy.” Moby Dick (1851), p. 269. Meaning: apparently some kind of 
ritualistic oath. 

round numbers. “the shells ... were found in round numbers.” Mardi (1849), 
p. 59. Meaning: “‘exceedingly large amount.”’ Melville’s meaning is not that 
given in Webster’s of “approximately in even units, tens, hundreds, etc.” 

sailaway. “to any future castaway or sailaway.”’ Mardi (1849), p. 39. Meaning: 
“one who sails away secretly from a ship to which he is bound seaman.” 

sail large. “‘you, sir! ...top your boom and sail large.”” White-Jacket (1850), 
p. 289. Meaning: “get out of sight and presence.” 

Sangredos. “his . .. Sangredos sought the hump’s reduction.” Mardi (1849), p. 
415. Meaning “soothsayer; priest; magician.” The N.E.D. calls Sangrede an 
obsolete dialectical word of Suffolk, the last quotation given being dated 
1539. Did not Melville have in mind, however, Doctor Sangredo of Le Sage’s 
Gil Blas? 

Saturday-night bottles. “styled on English vessels, ‘The Saturday-night bottles’.” 
Omoo (1847), p. 53. Meaning: “additional grant of rum made to sailors on 
the last day of week.” 

saying masses. “the doctor all the while saying masses.”” Omoo (1847), p. 263. 
Meaning: “‘swearing.”” 

sea-Pariahs. “the waisters...of an armed ship’s company .. . sea-Pariahs.” 
Israel Potter (1854), p. 240. Meaning: “lazy, inefficient, melancholy, and 
infirm seamen.” 

seethe. “‘seethe her, my lads.” Moby Dick (1851), p. 244. Meaning: This is some 
manner of controlling a boat or ship. 

Semiramian. “all the Semiramian pride of woman.” Pierre (1852), p. 125. Mean- 
ing: “like Semiramis; queenlike.” 

shampoo. “he would talk of sailors being poisoned at Canton with drugged 
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‘shampoo’.” Redburn (1849), p. 57. Meaning: some kind of inferior but 
powerful intoxicating drink. 

silk-sock-gentry. “they acquire the name of... silk-sock-gentry.”’ White Jacket 
(1850), p. 13. Meaning: “seamen who pay a good deal of attention to their 
dress and appearance; dandies.” 

skrimshander. “other like skrimshander articles, as the whalemen call the numer- 
ous little ingenious contrivances they elaborately carve out of the rough 
material, in their hours of ocean leisure.’”” Moby Dick (1851), p. 301. 

skrimshandering. “the skrimshandering business.” Ibid. 

Slobgollion. “it is called slobgollion.”” Moby Dick (1851), p. 457. Melville’s defini- 
tion: “it is an ineffably oozy, stringy affair, most frequently found in the 
tubs of sperm, after a prolonged squeezing.” 

slops. “the office of the Steward, the ‘slops,’ as they are called.” White-Jacket 
(1850), p. 194. 

soul-bolts. “start my soul-bolts.” Moby Dick (1851), p. 95. Meaning: an ex- 
clamation. 4 

spring. “Spring, my men, spring!”’ Moby Dick (1851), p. 244. Meaning: refers to 
a method of manipulating the oars of a boat different from that implied in 
the commands “strong, boys!”, “Seethe her, my lads!”, and “Pull, my 
boys!” Just what kind of stroke it is is not evident from Melville’s use of 
the term. 

spring-wheat. “like spring-wheat, many seeds have perished in the hard winter 
glebe.”” Mardi (1849), p. 510. Meaning: Melville here is referring to wheat 
planted in the fall so as to start growing early in the spring. Today it is 
called winter-wheat. 

squat. “a ... number of landed proprietors . . . allowed everybody to ‘squat’.” 
Typee (1846), p. 295. Meaning: ‘take possession of.” The same as the 
Americanism “to squat” meaning to take possession of unoccupied land 
without due process of law. 

Grenadier’s steak. “smacking his lips over a mouthful of Grenadier’s steak.”” Moby 
Dick (1851), p. 316. Meaning: “‘a steak of superior quality.” 

stush. “Oh, stush with your drunken dreaming.” Jsrael Potter (1854), p. 25. Mean- 
ing: “be silent; hush.” 

sultanical. “He issued no more sultanical orders.” Israel Potter (1854), p. 172. 
Meaning: “in the manner of a sultan.” 

swig at the halyards. “the men went into one corner... to take a ‘swig at the 
halyards’.” Redburn (1849), p. 47. The phrase is also found in While-Jacket, 
p. 167. Meaning: “surreptitious drink of rum.” 

swob. “a swob (officer) speaks to you.”” White-Jacket (1850), p. 359. 

tattooed. “the... merry laughter...of the... daughters of the tattooed.”’ 
Omoe (1847), p. 34. This word not recognized as a noun in the N.E.D. 

thirteener. “I was a thirteener, and must. . . go.” Redburn (1849), p. 38. Mean- 
ing: “one in excess of an even number.” 

Tic-Dolly-row. “he’s got what some folks ashore call a conscience; it’s a kind of 
Tic-Dolly-row they say worse nor a toothache.” Moby Dick (1851), p. 145. 
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Meaning: “that which very much disturbs the mind and feelings.” Derived 
from tic douloureux, a face ague? 

tihs. “tihs would not do for us.” Omoo (1847), p. 136. Meaning: “occasional 
instances.” 

tragico-comico. “In the tragico-comico moods which at times overtook me.” 
Mardi (1849), p. 30. 

truck. “the final truck was put to it.” Moby Dick (1851), p. 173. Meaning: “series 
or row of brick or stone.” 

tube. “captains of fire engines love to point the tube of their hose.” Redburn 
(1849), p. 53. Meaning: “nozzle of a fire hose.” 

unconsubsistent. “never carries us with him, to the unconsubsistent.”’ Mardi 
(1849), p. 511. Meaning: “the Universal Spirit; God; the Infinite.” See 
ideaimmanens above. 

verde-antique. “its singular colour, made their limbs not a little resemble dusty 
specimens of verde-antique.” Typee (1846), p. 134. Meaning: “a green 
colored antique.” 

waifed. “one which Flask had killed and waifed.” Moby Dick (1851), p. 429. 
Meaning: “act of thrusting a waif into a whale’s blow-hole.” 

Wee-wee. “evil minded Wee-Wees (French) . . . are all very bad.’”’ Omoo (1847), 
p. 142. 

whale-trover. “a curious case of whale-trover litigated in England.” Moby Dick 
(1851), p. 434. Meaning: “act of one boat-load of seamen seizing a whale 
killed by another boat-load but left adrift by the second party because of 
difficulties preventing its immediate disposal.” 


II. Words and phrases used by Melville whose use is earlier or appreciably later 
than those examples quoted in the N.E.D. or D.A.E. 


bower. ‘Does Yillah choose . . . to bower in the wild wilderness.” Mardi (1849), 
p. 437. Only quotation in N.E.D. is from Spenser’s Faerie Queene (1596). 

cheroots. “He went... to Calcutta for his cheroots.” Redburn (1849), p. 46. 
Meaning: “cigars.”’ Earliest quote in D.A.E. is dated 1856. 

circumvallating. “these vapors... hovering over the circumvallating reef.” 
Mardi (1849), p. 157. Only quotation in N.E.D. is dated 1884. Webster’s 
can only quote Browning. 

Dunderfunk. “Dunderfunk is made of hard biscuit, hashed and pounded, mixed 
with beef fat, molasses, and water, and baked brown in a pan.” White-Jacket 
(1850), p. 127. Not found in the N.Z.D. Earliest quote in D.A.E. is dated 
1900. 

filibustiers. “there were banished to Ohonoo all the... filibustiers . .. of the 
neighboring islands.” Mardi (1849), p. 236. Meaning: “those who engage in 
unauthorized and irregular warfare.”’ Earliest instance of this use in N.E.D. 
is 1860. 

fundament. “the .. . rudimental fundament of things.”” Mardi (1849), p. 426. 
Last use recorded in N.E.D. is 1677. 

gaffies. “he gaffles his four animals.” Piazza Tales (1857), p. 384. Called obsolete 
in the N.E.D. where the last use is given as 1776. 
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granny-knot. “never making what they call a ‘granny-knot’.” Redburn (1849), 
p. 114. Earliest British quotation is 1860. 
highbinders. “He . . . had a good deal to say about highbinders.” Redburn (1849), 
p. 56. Meaning: “rowdies.” The N.Z.D. gives one American use, dated 1860, 
and designates the word as U. S. slang. 
hob-a-nob. “You must . . . make them hob-a-nob with that old prater.” Mardi 
(1849), p. 357. Earliest British quotation is 1851. 
land-rat. “land-rats . .. make the hapless mariner their prey.” Redburn (1849), 
p. 137. Only quotation in N.E.D. is from Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice 
(1596). 
lay. “The men were shipped ‘by the lay,’ in other words, they received no wages; 
but, by the articles, were entitled to a certain portion of the profits of the 
voyage.”” Omoo (1847), p. 55. This use of “lay” is apparently American in 
origin for the earliest use noted in the N.E.D. is British of 1850. 
long-nine. “with a lighted long-nine cigar in his mouth.” Redburn (1849), p. 44. 
Only quotation in N.E.D. is dated 1858. - 
Manavalins. ‘‘various sea-rolls, made dishes, and Mediterranean pies . . . come 
under the general denomination of Manavalins.”” White-Jacket (1850), p. 126. 
This form of the word “manavilins” not given in the N.E.D. The earliest 
quotation is 1865; the earliest American use noted is 1887. 
midshipman’s nuts. “‘sailors . . . pick up their broken biscuits, or midshipman’s 
nuts.” White-Jacket (1850), p. 85. Only quotation in N.E.D. is British and 
is dated 1867. 
monsieurs. “the ‘Wee-Wees’ as the people of Nukukeva call the Monsieurs.” 
Typee (1846), p. 386. Called obsolete in N.E.D. when last quotation is dated 
1701. Webster’s, however, recognizes the term as a living one. 
Naples biscuit. “she would... eat it [a fish]...as though it were a Naples 
biscuit.” Typee (1846), p. 306. Last quotation in N.E.D. is dated 1769. 
pedals. “to cool his heated pedals, he established . . . stopping-places.”” Mardi 
(1849), p. 304. Meaning: “feet.” Only quotation in N.E.D. is U. S. of 1894. 

people. “the sea-commoners, or the people.” White-Jacket (1854), p. 31. Only 
quotation in N.E.D. is dated 1745. 

phlegmagogues. “I do hereby give and bequeath... all... phlegmagogues.” 
Mardi (1849), p. 513. Only quotation in N.E.D. is dated 1737. 

pitched. ‘‘the seamen were pitched upon as the most worthy.” Omoo (1847), p. 24. 
Last quotation in N.E.D. is dated 1667-68. 

purple. “they would waylay him . . . take purple vengeance for all his iniquities.” 
White-Jacket (1850), p. 181. Earliest quotation in N.E.D. is dated 1905. 

rhyme. “when unmolested, there is an undeviating rhyme between the periods of 
his [the whale’s] jets.” Moby Dick (1851), p. 408. Meaning: “rhythm.” 
Called obsolete by N.E.D. where the latest quotation is dated 1677. 

scoff. “scoff (eat) away.” White-Jacket (1850), p. 59. Earliest quotation in the 
N.E.D. is dated 1865. 

scoffing. “keep scoffing.” Ibid. Meaning: “eating.” This meaning not listed for 
“scoffing” in the N.E_D. 

sea-beef. “old horse, or sea-beef.” Redburn (1849), p. 43. Last British quote in the 
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N.E.D. with this meaning of “pickled beef” is dated 1606. See old horse 
above. 

shave. “proved a real sham and shave.” Redburn (1849), p. 75. Meaning: 
“swindle; deception.” Earliest British quotation in the N.E.D. is 1863; 
earliest American is 1881. 

soger; sogering. ‘Jackson was a notorious old soger.”” Redburn (1849), p. 58. 
Meaning: “loafer; shirker.” This meaning not listed in N.E.D. for soger 
when used as a noun. “sailors were . . . bitter against sogering.” Ibid. Mean- 
ing: “shirking.” Only quotation in N.E.D. for sogering with this meaning is 
American and is dated 1894. 

squilgee. “A whaleman’s nipper . . . operates like a leathern squilgee.”” Moby Dick 
(1851), p. 458. The N.£.D. lists no use of the word with the meaning, 
“a mop or scraper for cleaning whale ships’ decks,” before 1867. 


Of the 180 words here listed, ten are from Typee, twenty-one from 
Omoo, twenty-eight from Mardi, twenty-nine from Redburn, thirty-eight 
from White-Jacket, thirty-six from Moby Dick, six from Pierre, seven 
from Israel Potter, six from Piazza Tales, and one from a letter dated 
1851. The percentage of new words appears to have risen and fallen with 
Melville’s genius. Most readers, I am sure, would rate Melville’s work 
up to and including Moby Dick better than that which follows. Something 
more of the man’s enthusiasm entered into the acquisition of new words 
and the building up of his vocabulary during the period of his writing 
his sea tales. The larger number of new words in White-Jacket may also 
be partly attributed to the influence of Dana’s Two Years Before the 
Mast and Marryat’s Midshipman Easy. Like those two works, White- 
Jacket is intended as a picture of the life of a sailor at work. Melville was 
forced, therefore, even if he had had no conscious desire to do so, to intro- 
duce into his story many terms familiar to seamen but strange to litera- 
ture. This is brought out more strikingly by reference to the historical 
dictionaries, where many of the terms used by Melville but not included 
in my survey, such as long togs, Easting, holy-stoning, are listed with 
identifying quotations from Dana’s works. 

James MARK PURCELL 
Marquette University 
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XLIV 
RICHARD HOLT HUTTON 


HE literary work of Hutton (1826-97) went into almost total eclipse 

soon after the author’s death in the last years of the nineteenth 
century. Students of the poets or novelists about whom Hutton wrote 
have usually, it is true, read some of his work—and in doing so have 
usually found something worthy of quotation. Occasionally, too, a 
scholar mentions Hutton with some of the high praise he deserves.' But 
apart from specialists and historians of literature, Hutton’s work has 
been almost totally neglected. The main reason for the neglect is prob- 
ably that Hutton was too much of his age. His writing undeniably ex- 
poses to the first view a number of those Victorian characteristics against 
which the twentieth century has reacted with intense dislike. Hutton 
sometimes prettifies life; he sometimes gives the impression of bringing 
all life and literature to the arbitrament of narrow moral standards; and 
sometimes he is guilty of Victorian complacency—a fault no one in our 
day has been willing to condone. Yet the Victorian characteristics of 
Hutton’s essays are not more than a superficial reflection of the climate 
of the age, and do small injury to the substance of his criticism. Since the 
Victorianisms are in manner rather than matter, and also since we are at 
present in the process of reacting against the very reaction against Vic- 
torianism, it is not unreasonable to expect that Hutton will take his 
place, before long, among the considerable literary figures of the nine- 
teenth century. As for his controversial writing, though one cannot expect 
widespread interest in a “dated” controversy, one can expect that credit 
will eventually be given Hutton for the historical importance of his 
contribution to the main intellectual conflict of his period. The present 
article will examine Hutton’s réle in the controversy over science and 
religion, and his essays in literary criticism, and will attempt, in so doing, 
to form some estimate of the values and the limitations of these two 
main divisions of his work.? 


1 Among the most recent references is that of Batho and Dobrée, who describe him as 
“a man of strong and independent judgment, deeply affected by the great problems of his 
day, and expressing his convictions with gravity and a sense of responsibility. His essays 
are guides to contemporary opinion, and also contain much general and literary criticism 
of permanent value.” Edith Batho and Bonamy Dobrée, The Victorians and After (London: 
Cresset, 1938), pp. 340-341. 

2 The following works contain useful biographical information: The D.N.B. article, based 
on a sketch by D. C. Lathbury; William Beach Thomas, The Story of the Spectator: 1828- 
1928 (London: Methuen, 1928); John Hogben, Richard Holt Hutton of ‘‘The Spectator’’: 
a Monograph (Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd, 2nd ed., 1900); Julia Wedgwood, ‘“‘Richard 
Holt Hutton,” The Contemporary Review, No. 382 (October, 1897), pp. 457-469; Wilfrid 
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Hutton was known in his own age partly as lay theologian and literary 
critic, but primarily as editor of the Spectator. Meredith Townsend and 
Hutton took over the Spectator Magazine, as co-editors, in 1861, and the 
two worked together in that capacity until Hutton’s death in 1897. 
After the magazine had recovered from the setback resulting from its 
support of the unpopular Northern cause during the American Civil 
War,‘ it grew rapidly in circulation and prestige, and came to provide 
a vehicle through which Hutton was able to influence the thought of a 
generation. The editors held throughout to the original agreement, ac- 
cording to which Townsend was to write the political articles, and Hutton 
those on philosophy, science, religion, and literature. To the power ex- 
erted by Hutton over the Spectator readers, even the unsympathetic 
author of an Academy article in the year of Hutton’s death bears witness: 


As the years passed, a large body of readers, faithfullest of the flock, grew up 
around his personality, who accepted the views of the Spectator as they accepted 
the routine of the Church, and who would have missed the one as much as the 
other. ... They were terrified at the Huxleys and Arnolds... but to stand up 
in the arena of their own drawing-rooms and fight these giants with their own 
little bows and arrows, oh, that was impossible! But there was no occasion for it. 
The Invisible David of the Spectator would overthrow the mighty, would make 
it all clear for them at the week-end in that article in smaller type that followed 
at the end of the leaders.§ 


Ward, “Three Notable Editors: Delane, Hutton, Knowles,” Ten Personal Studies (London: 
Longmans, Green, and Co., 1908), pp. 48-77; Alfred John Church, “Richard Holt Hutton,” 
Memories of Men and Books (London: Smith, Elder, and Co., 1908), pp. 202-220. Hutton 
himself gives a certain amount of biographical information in his Memoir of Roscoe, 
Poems and Essays by the late William Caldwell Roscoe (London: Chapman and Hall, 1860), 
1, ix-cvii, and in his Memoir of Walter Bagehot, published in the Fortnightly Review, in 
Bagehot’s Literary Studies (ed. Richard Holt Hutton, London, 1879), and also in The 
Works of Walter Bagehot, ed. Forrest Morgan (Hartford: Travelers Insurance Co., 1889), 
1, xxv-lxi. Considerable incidental information concerning Hutton appears in Mrs. Russell 
Barrington’s The Works and Life of Walter Bagehot (London: Longmans, Green, and Co., 
1915), x. Hutton, like Matthew Arnold, requested that no formal memoir be written. 
Hogben, op. cit., p. 12. 

3 After 1886, however, Hutton lived in partial retirement. D.V.B.—Mrs. Russell Bar- 
rington’s Life of Bagehot has information concerning the meeting of Townsend and Hutton 
which supplements and in part corrects the account given elsewhere. Mrs. Barrington ex- 
plains that when Townsend was conducting the Friend of India in Calcutta in 1859, three 
years before Townsend and Hutton came together, he had told her father, Mr. Wilson, 
that he wished to start a paper in England, and Mr. Wilson had advised him, if he wanted 
an associate, to get in touch with Hutton. Townsend sought out Hutton, therefore, with 
the project of a joint-editorship in mind. 

* According to Church, Townsend supported the North because of his Republican prin- 
ciples, Hutton because of his hatred of slavery. Alfred John Church, of. cit., pp. 208-209. 

5 “Intellectual Intrepidity” [a review of Hutton’s Aspects of Religious and Scientific 
Thought], Academy, April 22, 1899, pp. 451-452. 
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Hutton reached the public not only as the “Invisible David of the Spec- 
tator,” but also through about a dozen books in which he reprinted, for 
the most part, essays first published in magazines.® 

Hutton’s essays are divided about equally between the controversy 
over religion and science, and literary criticism. In controversy, Hutton’s 
principal aim was to undermine the materialistic philosophy built upon 
the foundation of “‘science,”’ and thus demonstrate to his contemporaries 
how the thought and values of traditional religion could be maintained 
in the face of what appeared the great intellectual menace of the age. 
He began the attack on materialism in 1855, as editor of the National 
Review, and continued it, in a long series of essays on Darwin, Spencer, 
John Stuart Mill, Tyndall, Clifford, Huxley, and others, up to the last 
years of his life. The direct attack on materialism, however, was not the 
only subject of Hutton’s controversial writing. In a smaller number of 
essays—less important to Hutton, but more interesting, in some ways, to 
us—the critic pointed out weaknesses in the “religious” thinking of 
Carlyle, Matthew Arnold, and the positivists, whose various “defenses” 
of religion Hutton regarded as only less dangerous than outright attack. 

Hutton arrived at the convictions he came permanently to hold only 
after much confusion. The son of a Unitarian minister, Hutton himself 
intended originally to follow in his father’s footsteps. To this end he 
studied at University College, at Heidelberg and Berlin, and finally at 
Manchester New College.’ Soon after he had taken his first pulpit, how- 
ever, Hutton gave up the ministry—for reasons not altogether clear. The 
years from about 1850 to 1862, Hutton’s twenty-fourth to his thirty- 
sixth year, were a period of trial—years of outward confusion and inner 
spiritual difficulties. During these years, Hutton pursued many different 
vocations, none of them for any considerable time. He worked as editor, 
successively, of the Inquirer, the National Review, and the Economist.* He 


® See Appendix for an account of the successive volumes of essays. 

7 Hutton received his B.A. at University College in 1845, and his M.A. in 1849. Accord- 
ing to Lathbury, he spent two semesters in German universities, first at Heidelberg in 
1846, then at Berlin. D.V.B. Hutton wrote to Bagehot from Berlin in December, 1845, 
from Heidelberg in August, 1846, from Innsbruck in 1847, and again from Berlin in 1848. 
Barrington, op. cit., pp. 67, 106, 108, 18. Mrs. Barrington states that Hutton returned from 
Germany to enter Manchester New College in September, 1847 (p. 165). 

® Hutton became an editor of the Inquirer, a Unitarian weekly, in 1851. D.N.B. In 1855, 
Hutton and Bagehot became joint-editors of the National Review, a magazine founded to 
succeed the Prospective Review, which had ceased publication in 1854. Barrington, op. cit., 
p. 218. The National Review lasted until 1864, but Hutton resigned from his post in June, 
1862. Ibid., p. 365. W. R. Greg offered Hutton a post on the Economist in 1854 (Jbid., 
p. 255); in 1856, he became assistant editor of the Economist, and served in that capacity 
until 1860. D.N.B. The long and intimate association between Bagehot and Hutton began 
when the two met at University College at the age of sixteen. Upon graduation they tied 
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took up the study of law, only to relinquish it. He served for some years 
as principal of University Hall in London, at which post he succeeded 
Arthur Hugh Clough, and for a somewhat longer period as professor of 
mathematics at Bedford College. His health, always poor, broke down in 
1853, and he was ordered to the West Indies to recuperate. Then came a 
personal tragedy, the death of his wife shortly after their marriage. The 
couple went together to the Barbadoes. When they arrived, they discov- 
ered that a plague of yellow fever had broken out in the islands, and both 
were stricken with the disease. When Hutton regained consciousness, he 
learned that his wife was dead. William Caldwell Roscoe made a hurried 
trip to the West Indies to bring Hutton, in a state of physical and spiritual 
collapse, back to England. During these years, finally, Hutton faced, as 
an intense personal issue, the problem of doubt; for these were the years 
of Spencer’s Principles of Psychology (1855), Darwin’s Origin of Species, 
(1859), and Essays and Reviews (1861). Hutton’s writing leaves no doubt 
in the reader’s mind that he “proved upon his own pulses,” at this time, 
the issue between faith and doubt. 

When the years of transition were ended, Hutton entered the Estab- 
lished Church. His essay “The Incarnation and Principles of Evidence,” 
published in Maurice’s Tracts for Priests and People in 1862,° signalized 
an acceptance on Hutton’s part of the religious authority toward which 
Maurice’s personal counsel had been in large part influential in leading 
him.'® Hutton remained in the Established Church for the rest of his 
life, and even had leanings, in the last years, toward Roman Catholi- 
cism." Concerning materialism, he appears, after his acceptance of the 





for classical honors. The two were later associated as editors both of the National Review 
and the Economist. Mrs. Barrington asserts that Bagehot exerted a ‘bracing, invigorating, 
joy-giving” influence upon Hutton’s ‘‘extraordinarily sensitive and exacting” nature. Op. 
cit., p. 105. 

® A passage of doubtful orthodoxy in Hutton’s ‘‘The Incarnation and Principles of Evi- 
dence” was omitted from the 1871 edition of his Theological Essays. 

10 According to D. C. Lathbury, Maurice was so pleased by Hutton’s review of his 
Theological Essays that he sought an introduction. Hutton later assisted Maurice in his 
social work in London. D.N.B. In the preface to Hutton’s own Theological Essays, he ac- 
knowledges his debt to Maurice. 

“Tn later life, Hutton was generally designated a High Churchman, but there were 
rumors that he was about to join the Roman Catholic faith. Hobden, op. cit., pp. 20, 97-98; 
Wedgwood, op. cit., p. 463. According to Wilfrid Ward, he attended mass Sunday after 
Sunday during the last decade of his life. Ten Personal Studies, p. 66. Hutton’s hero worship 
of Newman and his increasing admiration for W. G. Ward may have had something to do 
with his subjection to what he calls “the fascination of that mighty power, [which] through 
the march of centuries [has] advanced with a measured tread of her own, unborrowed from 
her children—a step of which every footfall was a fiat, and the rhythm a faith.” Essays: 
Theological and Literary, 1, 378. See Wilfrid Ward, W. G. Ward and the Catholic Revival 
(London: Macmillan, 1893), p. 319. 
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orthodox faith, like Newman after his acceptance of Catholicism, ‘‘never 
to have had one doubt.”’ We shall see, however, that the personal struggle 
of the earlier years, like Tennyson’s similar struggle, gave a peculiar 
stamp to the whole of the writer’s literary work. 

The thinkers who most strongly influenced Hutton were Coleridge 

and Maurice—both Unitarians who, like himself, had been impelled to 
join the Established Church by the need for a more secure faith. Hutton 
reveals in various ways the influence of that nebulous nineteenth-century 
stream of tendency which emanated from Coleridge. He hoped that a 
comprehensive national church could be formed to bind together the 
widely scattered English sects. He distrusted private judgment. He felt 
that an established centre of authority was necessary to supplement and 
correct the authority of the scriptures. He derided as “Bibliolaters” those 
who, placing their whole reliance on the scriptures, made a shibboleth 
of the Bible, literally interpreted. In all these ways he shows the influence 
of Coleridge and Maurice. The thinker who did most to shape Hutton’s 
arguments against materialism, however, was not Coleridge or Maurice, 
but James Martineau. Hutton and Martineau were fellow-students in 
Germany, and upon Hutton’s return to England he had studied under 
Martineau at Manchester New College.” Hutton always writes with 
admiration, sometimes with admiration tinged by a certain poignancy, 
of the older Unitarian: 
He leads others to conclusions into which he cannot follow them, and occasionally 
watches, with a mingled sympathy and wonder, the conquests made by revelation 
over the minds which his own teaching had prepared to receive it. He watches, 
too, with less sympathy, and perhaps less wonder, the not infrequent passing- 
over to agnosticism of those who have felt the force of his sceptical criticism more 
keenly than they have felt the force of his spiritual philosophy.” 


In affirming that Martineau’s teaching had been the ablest vindication 
in the nineteenth century of the philosophy implicitly assumed in Chris- 
tianity,* Hutton acknowledged his own indebtedness to the Unitarian 
leader. Cardinal Newman did not exert upon Hutton’s mind the influence 
of Coleridge, Maurice, or Martineau, but affinities are nevertheless close 
between the two. Through the Spectator Hutton did much to establish 
Newman’s reputation in England, and after the Cardinal’s death, Hutton 
wrote the biography of Newman for the English Leaders in Religion 


2 In a letter to Bagehot f-»m Berlin in 1845, Hutton says: “I should be here in a state 
of quiet apathy, just like yours, if I had not Martineau near me to supply the attractive 
force that intellectual pursuits must often fail in...” Barrington, op. cit., p. 68. Mrs. 
Barrington says that the attempts of Bagehot and Hutton to thresh out points in theology 
and morals were often started by the views of Newman and Martineau, p. 180. 

%3 “Dr. Martineau,” Contemporary Thought and Thinkers, 11, 17. 4 [bid., p. 17. 
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series.“ Hutton and Newman were alike in the general direction of their 
spiritual development—a direction counter to the main movement of the 
century. They were alike in their need for certainty, alike in their dis- 
trust of the “wild, living intellect of man”’; alike, finally, in a sensitive, 
mystical quality of spirit. 

The outward events of Hutton’s life after 1862 do not in themselves 
suggest the temperament of a mystic. Hutton was the busy editor of an 
important weekly magazine. Year after year he appeared daily at the 
Spectator office, his routine broken only by short vacations in the country 
or on the Continent. At the Spectator office, he appears to have been a 
bluff autocrat. “He kept discipline,” writes Harry Quilter, an associate 
on the Spectator, “‘with an iron hand; personally I never sat down on the 
little sofa in his office to discuss a forthcoming article, without feeling 
that I had been ‘sent for’ by the headmaster.’”* Nor is mysticism sug- 
gested by such word pictures as the following description, by Quilter, 
of Hutton at work in the Spectator office: 


Imagine a thin elderly lion turned into a short-sighted man, and set down at a 
high desk, writing busily, apparently with his nose as well as his pen, so closely 
was the head approached to the manuscript; imagine, I say, the metamorphosed 
king of beasts, writing at breakneck speed, with grunts and ejaculations and con- 
tinual replacement of an eye-glass, and tossing of its grey mane, and sheets of 
copy flying all over the room when they are finished.’” 


Hutton appears, like many Victorians, to have cultivated a formidable 
bearing with deliberate intent. A near-sighted stare, a black beard, and 
an assumed gruffness, combined in him, as similar qualities did in Tenny- 
son, to form a protective exterior.’* But despite the forbidding appear- 
ance, Hutton’s real nature, like Tennyson’s, was solitary and impression- 


% Wilfrid Ward feels that Hutton’s support of Newman was of crucial importance for 
the latter’s English reputation: ‘‘It may be open to question whether Newman would ever 
have completely emerged from the cloud which stood between him and the English public 
after the events of 1845 had it not been for the outspoken and independent admiration of 
‘The Spectator.’ ” Ten Personal Studies, pp. 65-66. 

% William Beach Thomas, op. cit., p. 67. 

7 Ibid., p. 68. Wilfrid Ward says that Hutton’s manner, despite his ‘“‘noble and austere” 
character, at first suggested “‘uninviting brusqueness.” Ten Personal Studies, pp. 63-64. 

18 Holiday Rambles gives an amusing glimpse of Hutton. The ‘‘Wife” of the travels pre- 
tends to be afraid her husband will be shot as a German spy in France in 1870: ‘I don’t 
mean that he looks like a spy, but he has a large beard and is horribly short-sighted, and 
looks like a bookworm, and has German books in his bag, and he, unfortunately, has a 
hahit—got from our many weeks’ travel in Germany—of saying ‘herein’ instead of ‘come 
in,’ when anybody knocks at the door—.” Holiday Rambles, p. 153. (For the authorship 
of Holiday Rambles, see Appendix.) Portraits of Hutton are to be found in Wilfrid Ward, 
Barrington, W. B. Thomas, op. cit., in Brief Literary Criticisms, and in the Academy, 
April 22, 1899, p. 451. 
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able. Hutton often speaks, as does Matthew Arnold, of his need to free 
himself from the distractions of society in order to keep the life of the 
spirit from suffocation.'* He did not become a recluse, to be sure, until 
the last years of his life. He saw much of Tennyson, Huxley, W. G. Ward, 
and other prominent Victorians.*° He was a founder and active member of 
the Metaphysical Society. But on the other hand he made it a rule, 
in order to avoid the dissipation of energies attendant upon social life, 
to renounce altogether ‘what is ordinarily called society.”” Hutton’s 
truest self was exhibited in hours of solitary musing on the central 
enigmas of life, the problem of evil, the mystery of the will. Hence it is 
that the essays light up every now and then with a flash of the mystic’s 
vision of the “universe in which for a few centuries [man] has managed 
to live in curious wondering contemplation of the irrational silence around 
him.” 

The nineteenth-century conflict between religion and sciencé may be 
called “dated”’ in that, so far as the conflict persists, the platforms on 
both sides have changed. The scientist today either asserts, like Edding- 
ton and Jeans, that he has no quarrel with religion, or, if he erects an 
opposing system, does so less assertively than his nineteenth-century 
predecessors. The theologian, accommodating himself to the change, fre- 
quently treats the scientist as neutral or even ally rather than foe. In 
order to estimate Hutton’s opposition to nineteenth-century materialism, 
one must recall the dogmatic philosophy which materialists erected 
upon the foundation of science, and maintained as a truth incompatible 
with religion. Hutton’s endeavor was to preserve religious values, and a 
religious view of the world, from a closed philosophy which appeared to 
make both untenable. He did this by arguing that the materialistic 
system was, at least in part, a hypothesis without the verification of fact, 
and that some materialists, if not all, subjected spiritual realities to a 
naive oversimplification. 

Hutton conducts the attack on materialism with a calmness and sin- 


19 “Tt takes solitude,” Hutton remarks, in an essay on Darwin, “to get yourself saturated 
with any thought.” “‘Recluses of the World,” Contemporary Thought and Thinkers, 11, 156. 

2 The Metaphysical Society brought Hutton and Huxley together as friends; ‘‘agnosti- 
cism” parted them as courteous opponents; vivisection made them enemies. Hutton, an 
ardent anti-vivisectionist, served on the parliamentary Vivisection Commission in 1875. 
“T live in hope that when I see last week’s Spectator I shall find Hutton frantic,” Huxley 
writes, after striking a blow against the anti-vivisectionists. Life and Letters of Thomas 
Henry Huxley (London: Macmillan, 1900), 1, 439; m, 241. 

*! Hutton’s sketch of the Metaphysical Society in the Nineteenth Century (August, 1885) 
is well known. 

2 “The Moral Significance of Atheism,” Essays: Theological and Literary, 1, 24. (Refer- 
ences, unless otherwise stated, are to the first edition.) 
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cerity made possible by absolute conviction won through personal con- 
flict. He had learned that the problem for the individual is the single and 
in a sense simple one of deciding which of two rival philosophies is the 
more plausible.* Because, in his own mind, the controversy is stripped 
down to its essence in this way, Hutton does not, as do some apologists, 
divert attention to non-essential differences between religion and science. 
He does not take his stand on the scriptures and condemn facts or theories 
merely because they conflict with the Bible. Only rarely does he advance 
the argument that the complexity of the universe bears witness to a con- 
trolling mind, or the similar argument that the vastness of the universe 
proves the greatness of the Divinity investing it; for he knows that these 
contentions, even if they fortify the believer, fail to convince the skeptic. 
Only rarely does Hutton argue that theism is the mainstay of morality. 

Hutton avoids not only these extraneous arguments but the bellig- 
erent manner of the apologist who disguises his own insecurity in de- 
nunciation. One of Hutton’s essays, that entitled ““The Hard Church,” 
is a scathing attack on the apologist who, the moment a real spiritual 
difficulty appears, “sets up just such a hue and cry as if he were a slave- 
catcher sighting a runaway negro, instead of a theologian grappling with 
the most mysterious of all subjects.’ Ill-mannered apologetics, and 
books of “small, confident logic” upon “high and mysterious” subjects, 
make one wonder, says Hutton, whether their authors ought not to be- 
come skeptics for a while in order to gain hold of the spiritual realities 
“to which they have made it their triumphal occupations to pave these 
narrow and dismal approaches.’ “If I wished to doubt the possibility of 
a revelation,” he says, summarizing his opinion of such apologetics, ‘I 
should take a course of reading in defense of it.” He himself is at the 
opposite extreme. He is open-minded, fair, hospitable to scientific fact, 
and unafraid of scientific theory. He is so sure of his own position that 
he extends a welcome, possibly too hearty, to the opponent. The best 
way to get a grip on religious truths, he once said, is to read the skeptics: 
“Allow them to sink quietly into the mind, and be there tested as ‘work- 
ing hypotheses.’ ””? In his own writing he juxtaposes the rival hypoth- 
eses with the utmost candor, and in so doing, out of anxiety to be just 
to “science,”’ he sometimes musters the arguments for materialism with 
such crushing force that his own rebuttal actually falls flat.2* But at 


3 Julia Wedgwood (op. cit., p. 463) says that Hutton was qualified to lead his gen- 
eration because of his double vision of the reasonableness and the unreasonableness of 


agnosticism. * Essays: Theological and Literary, 1, 364. % Tbid., pp. 373-374. 
* ‘The Historical Problems of the Fourth Gospel,” Essays: Theological and Literary, 
1, 146-147. 27 Tbid., p. 147. 


8 As an example of Hutton’s anxiety to state fairly the view he intends to refute, one 
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all events, Hutton’s fairness to his opponent, his poised and urbane man- 
ner, and his refusal to divert attention from the central issues—these 
qualities give the controversial writing a unique persuasive power. 

Hutton’s arguments against materialism derive to a large extent from 
James Martineau, but in his reiteration of the arguments in essays on 
Darwin, Spencer, Tyndall, the Stephens, and Huxley, Hutton accommo- 
dates the ideas to his own thinking, and places upon them the stamp of 
his own personality. Let me now compress into a few paragraphs ideas 
which Hutton repeated in many different forms over a long period of 
years. 

He uses two distinct methods to contend that the materialistic system 
ought to be considered a hypothesis, resting for support not only on 
fact, but on the will to believe in those who embrace it. First of all, when 
the materialist accounts for the universe in terms of cause and effect, says 
Hutton, he is concealing, unconsciously or deliberately, a series of breaks, 
or gaps, in the process of development. The transition from inorganic to 
organic, from inanimate to animate nature, from the sub-human to the 
human, from reflexes to the conscious will—these transitions mark breaks 
in the chain of cause and effect which the materialist’s explanation does 
not and, according to Hutton, cannot bridge.*® The scientist either per- 
suades himself that the gaps do not exist, in which case he is blinding 
himself to part of the facts, or he conceals their existence from the reader 
or pretends that he has accounted for them, in which case he is disin- 
genuous: 


Any attempt to merge the distinctive characteristics of a higher science in a lower 
—of chemical changes in mechanical—of physiological in chemical—above all, of 
mental changes in physiological—is a neglect of the radical assumption of all 
science, because it is an attempt to deduce representation . . . of one kind of phe- 
nomenon from a conception of another kind which does not contain it, and must 
have it implicitly and illicitly smuggled in before it can be extracted out thereof.*° 





might cite his account of the new attitude toward theology. People are beginning to think 
of theology he says, as “a department of morbid psychology” —‘“‘the mere higher aspirations 
of the homo desideriorum as he analyzes sadly what he wishes to believe.” “‘The Incarnation 
and Principles of Evidence,’ Essays: Theological and Literary, 1, 228. 

*° Hutton took much interest in experiments conducted by Sir John Lubbock and others 
on the “sociology” of bees, ants, dogs, and elephants. In writing about these experiments, 
Hutton is at pains to demonstrate that in animal society either there is no moral principle 
comparable to the moral principle in man, or, if a moral sense does appear, it is in no es- 
sential respect different from the moral sense in man. The animal has a real though limited 
freedom, and a sense of obligation. Thus the ‘‘new principle” has already entered the proc- 
ess. See “The Conscience of Animals,” “Sir John Lubbock on ‘The Little Busy Bee’,” 
“The ‘Sociology’ of Ants,” “‘Ants as Farmers,” etc., Contemporary Thought and Thinkers, 11. 

30 “Science and Theism,” Essays: Theological and Literary, 1, 49. 
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Hutton here lays bare the most serious weakness in the mechanical ma- 
terialism of the nineteenth century.*! He contends, in a word, that the 
materialist makes a leap from fact to conjecture—to a kind of conjecture. 
too, that his own categories of thought have little chance to substantiate. 
H This argument invalidates the materialist’s strongest claim—his claim 
to have, as foundation for his philosophy, proved and demonstrable 
fact. 
® » The second argument concerns the problem of the will. Hutton shows, 
in essays on Fitzjames Stephen, Leslie Stephen, Tyndall, and Clifford,” 
that the materialist necessarily denies freedom of the will. Hutton him- 
4s, self, like James Martineau and many another—Samuel Johnson, for 
example, or Irving Babbitt in our own day—regards freedom as a fact 
of experience, verified each day, and just as trustworthy, accordingly, 
as the facts of sense experience: 


The sense of creative power connected with the feeling of effort, the consciousness 
that you can by a heave of the will alter your whole life, and that that heave of 
the will, or refusal to exert it, is not the mere resultant of the motives present to 
you, but is undetermined by the past,—is free— 


this, says Hutton, is an experience not less reliable than the sense ex- 
i periences upon which an intellectual hypothesis rests.* But what does 
the materialist do? He accepts the facts of sense experience, builds a 
hypothesis upon them, and then uses this hypothesis to deny the validity 
of another kind of experience, in itself just as valid as the experience 
upon which the hypothesis rests. Is it not more “‘scientific,’’ Hutton asks, ‘ 
to accept the primitive fact of freedom and deny the hypothesis? Without 
going further into the difficult problem of the will, suffice it to say that 
Hutton’s analysis was one that many could accept, and that his persist- : 
ent reiteration of this objection to materialism had a considerable in- i 
fluence, accordingly, upon later nineteenth-century thought. From his | 
claim that freedom is to be accepted as a datum of experience, Hutton 
proceeds, on rather more uncertain grounds, to an argument for the 
supernatural: 





meee man 


It is the experience of moral obligation which chiefly compels man to believe in 
a universal mental power distinct from himself and unfettered by space and 
time ... The consciousness of moral obligation, and that of moral freedom 


3! Dialectical materialism has no difficulty with this problem, for “leaps” in development 
are, from the dialectical point of view, a part of the expected order of things. 
See especially ‘‘Mr. Fitzjames Stephen’s Creed,” ““Mr. Stephen on Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity,” “Mr. Leslie Stephen’s ‘Science of Ethics’,” ‘Professor Tyndall on Physical 
j nM and Moral Necessity,” “The Approach of Dogmatic Atheism,” Contemporary Thought and 
Thinkers, t. 
% “Mr. Fitzjames Stephen’s Creed,” Contemporary Thought and Thinkers, 1, 113. 
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which accompanies it, are . . . the essential characteristics of a very positive ex- 
perience, which, from its universality, and at the same time its absolute inde- 
pendence of space and time relations, forces on us the sense of a Power which 
besets our moral life, while absolutely penetrating all the physical conditions of 
existence.™ 


Hutton makes repeated use of a third argument against materialism 
—an argument more personal. Darwinism, by drawing attention to the 
“struggle for existence,” and to the suffering which accompanies it, gave 
new immediacy to the problem of evil. Materialists, influenced by Dar- 
winian thought, sometimes asserted that an omnipotent and benevolent 
Deity could not be reconciled with a world of pain, and thus converted 
the problem of evil into an argument for materialism. This position rep- 
resented, from Hutton’s point of view, an absurd oversimplification. His 
essays give evidence of much brooding over the problem of evil—a brood- 
ing connected in its origin, undoubtedly, with the tragedy of his own 
life.** The meditation crystallized in a number of perceptions about suf- 
fering, all.of them having as their central theme the idea, to be met 
with often in Carlyle, that man’s suffering and his greatness are in- 
separable—suffering and his greatness are, in a mysterious but insepar- 
able way interrelated. There is a “joy appropriate to the heart of pain,’’* 
Hutton says; and again, suffering opens man’s “shrinking and limited 
nature’”’ to larger issues ‘‘than any to which the natural man is ready to 
adapt himself” ;**7 even in the practical affairs of life, “no sound judge 
would trust a man whose life had been plain sailing.’’** From these per- 
ceptions concerning positive values in personal suffering, Hutton pro- 
ceeds to the conjecture that “evil” may have comparable significance in 
the world at large. This conjecture sometimes takes form as a theory of 
progress similar to that set forth by Tennyson in In Memoriam,** some- 


#* “The Atheistic Explanation of Religion,” Essays: Theological and Literary, 1, 40. One 
of Hutton’s many reasons for regarding George Eliot as an author of the first rank is that 
in her novels George Eliot describes man as having—within prescribed limits, of course— 
the capacity to determine his own actions. “‘George Eliot,” Essays in Literary Criticism, 
pp. 255 ff. 

% The problem of evil was a frequent topic of discussion and correspondence between 
Hutton and Bagehot, and Hutton speaks often of Martineau’s treatment of the problem of 
evil in lectures at Manchester New College. Barrington, op. cit., pp. 180, 216. Julia Wedg- 
wood (op. cit., pp. 465 ff.) asserts that the expansion of Hutton’s faith was preceded by 
vast grief, whether or not it was influenced by it. 

% “JS. Mill’s Essays on Religion,’ Contemporary Thought and Thinkers, 1, 201. 

37 “Life in Poetry,” Brief Literary Criticisms, p. 410. 

38 “The Mystical Side of Good Sense,” Brief Literary Criticisms, p. 116. 

39 In “Science and Theism” Hutton makes the blunder—less excusable than Tennyson’s, 
because at a later date—of identifying the theory of evolution with progress. Essays: 
Theological and Literary, 1, 60 ff. 
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times, again, as a theory involving what Professor Lovejoy has called the 
“Principle of Plenitude”: “Is Omnipotence better shown in the produc- 
tion of an infinitude of grades, and scales, and modes of moral being, or 
in the production of only the perfect mode?’** Hutton apparently at- 
taches little importance to these ideas. He does not ask the reader to 
accept them, nor does he indicate that he accepts them altogether him- 
self. What he does insist upon repeatedly is the paradoxical reality of a 
“world of power and joy growing within the very heart of weakness and 
suffering.’’*! So strong is his grasp of this spiritual phenomenon, that he 
attacks, wherever he finds it, what he calls the “false modern notion 
that all pain is a positive wrong inflicted on those who suffer it—a wrong 
that ought to be remedied at any cost.’ When the materialist asserts 
that pain and God cannot exist in the same universe, Hutton dismisses 
the charge as evidence merely of spiritual poverty in the person who 
makes it. 

In a series of essays, then, between 1855 and 1897, Hutton called at- 
tention to gaps in development which the materialism of the day could 
not explain, and objected forcibly to the materialist’s interpretation of 
the will and the problem of evil. The fact that he concentrated almost 
entirely on aspects of the materialistic philosophy to which valid objec- 
tion could be made, that he did so in essays of unimpeachable tone, and 
that, finally, the essays embodying the attack on materialism continued 
to reach a fairly large public over a period of thirty years—this it is that 
gives Hutton his historical importance as a controversialist.“ He pro- 
vided the intellectual apparatus through which those who wished to 
believe could protect themselves against ideas which threatened their 
belief. 

Before leaving this division of Hutton’s work, one further quality of 
the essays against materialism should be noted—a quality that may best 
be described, perhaps, as intellectual toughness. Hutton has a fine con- 
tempt for compromise; he demands that one be rigorously and consist- 
ently what one is. Some scientists, making the best of both worlds, as- 
serted more or less openly that one might be agnostic in thought and 
religious in emotion. When the scientist offered this compromise to the 
general reader, Hutton objected to the misplaced condescension. When 


40 “J. S. Mill’s Essays on Religion,” Contemporary Thought and Thinkers, 1, 198. 

" Tbid., pp. 198-199. 4 “Shelley as Prophet,” Brief Literary Criticisms, p. 102. 

* Though Hutton is not in the first rank among theologians, ‘it may be questioned 
whether any of his contemporaries influenced public opinion more widely.” D.N.B. Hut- 
ton’s freedom from “lesser party differences” is well illustrated in the account of his burial; 
“‘... round his grave were grouped Anglicans, Roman Catholics and Unitarians, in about 
equal numbers and in equal grief.” Thomas, op. cit., p. 64. 
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the scientist showed that he himself had made the compromise, Hutton 
accused him of mental flabbiness. Nothing could be more admirable than 
Hutton’s reply to Tyndall, when the latter grants his reader permission 
to talk “poetically” about the soul: 


I do not understand this liberty granted by Professor Tyndall to tell ‘“‘poetically” 
all sorts of fibs which he objects to as matter for serious belief. The belief in the 
free self is either a most dangerous fiction or the greatest of truths, and Professor 
Tyndall’s willingness to deal with it in a poetic and ideal way, without insisting 
on the strict truth about it, as it seems to him, is not, I think, quite as catholic a 
feature of his character, or as creditable to him as he evidently supposes it to be. 


Hutton objects in similar fashion to a display of religious emotion in re- 
lation to objects which do not justify it.“ The scientist sometimes denied 
the truths of traditional religion, but nevertheless turned around to 
lavish religious emotion on his new despiritualized universe. Hutton re- 
gards indulgence in such emotion as sentimentality, and his remarks on 
the sentimentality of the scientists are always delightful. “‘What is it to 
me,” he says, of Spencer’s display of ‘‘awe’’ before the physical universe, 
“to be able to realize how many thousands of years the rocks were in 
getting themselves denuded; how many earths would go into one solar 
spot; how utterly insoluble the great enigma is?’’* 

This insistence upon integrity serves as the unifying principle in the 
second group of controversial essays, those on Carlyle, Matthew Arnold, 
and the positivists. Hutton’s charge against these thinkers is that they 
have failed to work out their ideas in a logical manner, but have taken 
up an untenable position between faith and doubt. The compromises of 
Carlyle, Arnold, George Eliot, Winwood Reade, and Frederic Harrison 
have not, in fact, stood the test of time, and most readers will subscribe 
without qualification to Hutton’s criticism of these thinkers. By a kind 
of irony, moreover, a skeptic of our own day will find his own views on 
compromise set forth with complete accuracy by the conservative Hut- 
ton. Just as, in politics, the conservative and the radical often agree 
about the weaknesses of the liberal, so the orthodox Hutton and the 
modern skeptic are at one in their opinion of those thinkers in the middle 
of the road who sacrifice a measure of thoroughness in order to reconcile 
non-religious thought with religious values. 


“ “Professor Tyndall on Physical and Moral Necessity,” Contemporary Thought and 
Thinkers, 1, 244-245. 

“ This insistence upon what may be called ‘‘emotional integrity” is one of Hutton’s 
most admirable characteristics. In an essay on Clough, he remarks how the self-questioning 
age in which Clough lived made it necessary for him to test constantly “‘the veracity of 
his own emotions.” “Arthur Hugh Clough,” Essays in Literary Criticism, p. 157. 

“ “Agnostic Dreamers,” Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought, p. 343. 
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Hutton praised Carlyle’s artistry and condemned his thinking with 
about equal fervor. He pays a fine tribute to Carlyle’s originality and 
power, and offers the most discriminating analysis of Carlyle’s literary 
style,*”? but he objects to the 


crowd of ambiguities and difficulties, the confusion between naturalism and 
supernaturalism, between the lower and the higher nature, between God and 
man, between morality and art, between impulse and inspiration, between fate 
and free-will. 


Carlyle, never having worked out his ideas thoroughly, was able to in- 
dulge in emotion without a valid intellectual foundation. The Immensi- 
ties and Eternities which Carlyle conjures up so easily enable his fol- 
lowers, Hutton says, to “clothe themselves in an unreal costume of 
sentimental awe which is neither piety nor its negation.’ Carlyle has 


an art of throwing a vague mystery over the whole, a splendid confusion of gor- 
geous tints and shadows, which makes his disciples feel as if their powers of in- 
sight and of moral passion had been indefinitely magnified during the time in 
which they are submitted to the spell of his genius. But all this is not only no 
substitute for religious faith: it is rather a gratifying stimulus which helps you 
to miss its absence less. 


Hutton attacks Arnold’s theology with greater severity. A most appre- 
ciative critic of Arnold’s poetry, Hutton treats with a combination of 
scorn and indignation Arnold’s “‘quasi-theological writings, produced to 
show that we may get all the advantages of theology without the theol- 
ogy.’ Arnold sacrifices so much of the intellectual content of religion 
that religious values lose their support; yet at the same time Arnold’s 
esteem for these values is so great that he clings to them, at the cost, as 
it seems to Hutton, of sternness and integrity of mind. One cannot, says 


47 See especially “Thomas Carlyle,” Modern Guides of English Thought, pp. 15 ff. 

48 “Thomas Carlyle,” Contemporary Thought and Thinkers, 1, 40. 

* “Carlyle’s Faith,” Contemporary Thought and Thinkers, t, 5. 

5 Tbid., pp. 6-7. Hutton objects to the confused pantheism in Carlyle: ‘“Genuine Theism 
humbles the mind, while genuine Pantheism inflates it.” Jbid., p. 6. Hutton’s criticism of 
Emerson, of which the following excerpts are representative, is similar to that of Carlyle: 
“There is a cant of scientific symbolism about [his] language which makes it at once ob- 
scure and affected.”” Emerson is powerless to deal with moral evil. He ‘“‘lived in a pale 
moonlit world of ideality, in which there was little that was adapted to tame the fierce 
passions and appease the agonizing remorse of ordinary human nature... But his gnomic 
wisdom will live long, and startle many generations with its clear, high, thrilling note.” 
“Emerson as Oracle,” Contemporary Thought and Thinkers, 1, 56-58. 

51 “Matthew Arnold,” Modern Guides of English Thought, p. 112. “I would not buy all 
the prose Matthew Arnold ever wrote,”’ said Hutton, “including even the finest of his 
Essays in Criticism, at the sacrifice of one of his elegiac pieces—.”’ ‘‘Poetic Charm,” Brief 
Literary Criticisms, p. 275, 
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Hutton, explain away the nature of God to a phrase, and then expect 
the Bible to retain its traditional emotional meaning: 

Mr. Arnold must choose between two alternatives. He must evaporate the whole; 
must make the prophecies and teachings of the Bible a mere series of imaginative 
lyrics, in which no one can say, with any certainty, what is fancy and what is 
fact; or he must take the personal language about God as straightforwardly as 
he takes the moral language about man. It is not criticism at all, it is playing 
fast-and-loose with language in the most ridiculous manner, to regard the long 
series of passionate appeals to God by his faithfulness and his mercy and his 
truth as mere efforts of puetry, while all the words describing the moral concep- 
tions of man are interpreted with scientific strictness. 


To take a further example, Arnold redefines the word eternal to mean 
nothing more than “enduring,” and thus robs the concept entirely of its 
religious meaning, yet at the same time Arnold persists in using the term 
as if its emotional connotations were unimpaired.™ Such compromises 
cannot last, says Hutton: Arnold’s “curious earnestness and ability in 
attempting the impossible will soon ... be a mere curiosity of litera- 
ture.” The prediction has proved correct—though not altogether, per- 
haps, in the way Hutton intended.© 

The most callow effort to unite religious values with irreligious ideas 
was made by Comte, George Eliot, Winwood Reade, Cotter Morison, 
and Frederic Harrison. In a dozen essays Hutton pours ridicule on the 
absurd jugglery of the positivst who 
uses all the words appropriate to Catholic faith in the new sense which excludes 
that faith,—speaks, for instance, of the “soul” as the mere “harmony of man’s 
various powers,”—of “Providence” as the mysterious power by which man con- 
trols his destiny,—of “immortality” as “posthumous energy,” and then boldly 
claims for words which he has carefully disembowelled of their old meaning, all 
the charm and magic associations which that old meaning had alone bestowed.* 


The positivist attempts to combine the skeptical mind with the believing 
heart, the contempt for the supernatural fostered by science with the 
fervor of religious humility: 


8 “Mr. Arnold’s Sublimated Bible,” Contemporary Thought and Thinkers, 1, 217. 

53 “Matthew Arnold,” Modern Guides of English Thought, p. 108. 5 Tbid., p. 130. 

5 Stuart Sherman takes exception to Hutton’s criticism of Arnold. ‘‘One should hasten 
to add,” he says, after quoting a passage in which Hutton criticizes Arnold’s theology, 
“that to many men who were reluctantly drifting from their religious moorings Arnold 
showed a practical anchorage for the spirit; and that such refuge as he provided . . . has 
lost little of its security by the lapse of time.” Stuart Sherman, Matthew Arnold: How to 
Know Him (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1917), pp. 271-272. Of these two com- 
ments by Sherman, many will be of the opinion that the second is false, and the first, pre- 
cisely because Arnold’s “practical anchorage” has turned out to be insecure, of less credit 
to Arnold than Sherman thinks it. 

% ‘Auguste Comte’s Aspiration,” Contemporary Thought and Thinkers, 1, 305. 
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Now one can, of course, well understand and appreciate the wish to indulge at 
once the habit of doubt and the habit of faith, just as one can appreciate the 
desire of children both to eat their cake and have it. But in such a world as the 
present, it does not seem to be a wise aspiration. Thinkers, like other men, should 
be content to take the good and evil of their systems as they are, and not aim 
at combining all the good of all sorts of incompatible systems, and then expect 
credit for their logic as well as for their breadth.” 


Only when he writes about his fellow-theologians of the “Hard Church”’ 
does Hutton’s style have a sharper edge than in his condemnation of the 
“Ardent Agnostics,”’ as he calls the positivists. The Ardent Agnostics 
break down the idols of the past 


and then immediately proceed to substitute for these idols mere dolls of their 
own fashioning and dressing,—dolls which they make no secret of having de- 
liberately fashioned and dressed up for the occasion, and which, nevertheless, 
they dandle enthusiastically in their arms, and hold up to a sort of make-believe 
adoration, as the true and rational substitute for the old religions.™ 


Most people will agree that Hutton’s prediction about “Ardent Agnosti- 
cism,”’ like his prediction about Arnold’s theology, has been confirmed by 
time, though again not quite in the sense Hutton intended: “‘We may be 
quite sure that either the agnostics of the future will cease to be ardent, 
or that the ardors of the future will cease to be agnostic.’’®* 

Hutton’s controversial essays are the work of a mind admirably bal- 
anced between an apprehension of spiritual realities and a hard sense of 
fact. The writer has at once a mystic’s fervor, a mystic’s awareness of 
elusive states of feeling, and classical definiteness of mind. He is about 
equally indebted to the romantic and the classical traditions. He has 
Samuel Johnson’s common sense, and also something of Blake’s aware- 
ness of the limitations of common sense. Convinced as he is of the im- 
portance of “feeling,’’ he yet subjects emotion to a stern control, and 
turns the cold mind of the mathematician on effusions of emotion un- 
accompanied by intellectual clarity. In this adjustment between two 
opposite types of mind, in holding a balance between the romantic and 
the classical temperaments, Hutton is a representative of the best 
humanistic tradition. 

It is fortunate that Hutton spent as much time as he did on literary 
criticism, which was for him a matter of far less significance than con- 
troversy. A man who is committed to religious values, and who attempts 
to defend them when they are threatened, necessarily feels the defense 


57 “Auguste Comte’s Aspiration,” Contemporary Thought and Thinkers, 1, 309. 
58 “Agnostic Dreamers,” Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought, p. 337. 
8° “Ardent Agnosticism,” Contemporary Thought and Thinkers, 1, 287. 
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to be the most significant work of his life. So it was with Hutton. The 
essays on doubt and faith and on religious compromise constituted, from 
his own point of view, his true service to the age. Time, however, with 
the irony often visited upon those who immerse themselves in imper- 
manent controversies, has reversed the importance of the two divisions 
of Hutton’s work. Henceforth, his controversial essays will be read pri- 
marily for their historical interest. Mary of his essays in literary criti- 
cism, on the other hand, have a good chance to survive as long as do the 
authors with whom they are concerned. 

His literary criticism is narrowly restricted in range. With the excep- 
tion of an essay on Goethe, the only extended treatment of a foreign 
author, Hutton confines himself almost entirely to English and American 
authors of his own century. Within this narrow domain, however, Hutton 
is thorough. He has essays on the poetry of Wordsworth, Shelley, Tenny- 
son, Browning, Poe, Fitzgerald, Arnold, and Clough; on the prose of 
Carlyle, Newman, Arnold, and Emerson; on the novels of Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, and Hawthorne. While the restriction in range 
prevents comparison with critics like Sainte Beuve, who move with 
sureness in a vast cultural realm, yet it brings with it as compensation 
the most intimate understanding between critic and author—such under- 
standing as comes only when both have been formed by the same time 
spirit. Hutton is alive to the slightest tremor of a line, shall we say, of 
Arnold’s poetry, or of Clough’s. What he lacks in breadth, he makes up 
for in sensitiveness of response, in thoroughness and depth of comprehen- 
sion. 

Hutton makes little effort to be original. He was ready, it is true, to 
take up a bold position, and defend it against popular taste. He cham- 
pioned the poetry of Clough and of William Watson when both were 
unpopular.” But on the whole he was too much of a classic in tempera- 
ment to attempt to surprise, like De Quincey, for example, or Samuel 
Butler, by the novelty of his critical utterances. Nor did Hutton interest 
himself greatly in literary theory. He has essays on the distinction be- 
tween wit and humor,* between irony and the ludicrous,” and between 


6° William Watson, in turn, wrote a judicious essay on Hutton and a poem in which, 
less judiciously, he couples Hutton’s name with Shakespeare’s: 
‘And not uncrowned with honors ran 
My days, and not without a boast shall end! 
For I was Shakespeare’s Countryman; 
And wert not thou my friend?” 
“To Richard Holt Hutton,” The Poems of Sir William Watson: 1878-1935 (London: 
George G. Harrap, 1936), p. 66. 
*\ “What is Humor?” Brief Literary Criticisms. 
* “Ts Irony a Form of the Ludicrous?” Brief Literary Criticisms. 
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poetry and prose,® but these theoretical essays are not a significant part 
of his criticism. Hutton strove in criticism primarily for an intimate 
understanding of the author’s work and a careful appraisal of its value. 
For this purpose he was admirably suited in his receptiveness of mind, 
his veracity of perception, and his steady view of human values. As a 
critic, as in other ways, Hutton has much in common with Matthew 
Arnold, himself the subject of more than one of Hutton’s essays. Hutton 
has Arnold’s combination of literary awareness and an ethical purpose 
that will not allow the critic to content himself with merely appreciative 
criticism. Like Arnold, he hastens to condemn superficial work, but at 
the same time he is more disposed than Arnold to linger over particular 
passages in an effort to apprehend their full meaning. He gives, like 
Arnold, a bold evaluation of the author’s achievement, but he goes further 
than Arnold toward filling in the outline with minute commentary. 
Mention was made at the beginning of this article of Hutton’s Vic- 
torianisms of manner. Let me say the worst about these blemishes now, 
and thus clear the way for a more detailed examination of positive quali- 
ties in his criticism. Hutton is most objectionable, to contemporary taste, 
when he allows moral judgments to intrude where they do not belong. 
One detects, for example, and resents, an undertone of middle-class cen- 
sure throughout Hutton’s essay on Goethe.® If Goethe is to be judged by 
moral standards, these must, one feels, be more imaginative than the 
precepts of Victorian Protestantism. Hutton’s condescension to Goethe 
is sometimes exasperating. “‘We know well that this was the sin of the 
century,” he says, with reference to Goethe’s intrigues with “married 
ladies.” And of the Frederika episode: 
The idea of self-development, self-idealization, as the only scope of his conscious 
life, was beginning to fascinate him, and to gnaw at the roots of his nature. If he 
could by one generous act of self-forgetfulness have devoted himself to secure 
Frederika’s happiness, there seems some probability that he would have secured 
a far happier life for himself also. It was perhaps, less the want of love,—for he 
never seems to have felt more love,—which prevented this, than the want of 
strength to cast away the miserable dream of keeping the course of his inward 
development free from all foreign interference. 

* “Professor Shairp’s ‘Aspects of Poetry’,” Contemporary Thought and Thinkers, 0. 

“ The “virtue of straightforward and unfaltering honesty,” says Watson, “‘is no doubt 
at the root of Mr. Hutton’s power as a literary critic.” Hutton has a “mind of great opu- 
lence, which yet positively refuses to deploy its forces for the mere purpose of intellectual 
parade or display. It is, perhaps, almost too engrossed in the more serious object of captur- 
ing the coy and elusive truth.” William Watson, of. cit., p. 119. 

* The essay, which Henry Drummond called “‘the best critical piece that had been writ- 
ten in this century” (Hogben, op. cit., p. 79), will be spoiled for most modern readers by 
this censorious morality. 

* “Goethe and his Influence,” Essays in Literary Criticism, p. 38. 
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Even if Hutton were right, the reader could not forgive him for being so 
sure. When the critic applies conventional moral precepts not to the 
character of the author, but to the characters the author creates, the 
result is even worse. The following passage on the embitterment of Lyd- 
gate in Middlemarch might be taken as a model of the wrong kind of 
criticism: 

He must have felt even in his solitude that the “meanness of opportunity”? which 
had crushed his ideal in one direction, had opened to him an ideal of an even 
higher kind in the renunciation he had willingly embraced for the sake of others; 
and to leave him without a word as to the softer brightness which this humbler 
but nobler life must have brought him, is to leave him in needless gloom." 


Beyond undue stress on a conventional morality, the only serious fault 
lies in an attitude of unwarranted assurance about Victorian society. 
Though Hutton attacks Victorian compromise, he is in part guilty of 
Victorian complacency. Let it be said in his defense, however, that the 
complacency is not a consistent attitude, and that Hutton was capable 
of a clear-sighted analysis of the weaknesses which beset an age 
in which men are almost ashamed to be odd, and quite ashamed to be incon- 
sistent, in which a singular life, even the result of intelligent and intelligible 
purpose, is almost regarded as a sign of insanity, and in which society imposes 
its conventional assumptions and insincerities on almost every one of us.* 


Thus Hutton quotes with approval Clifford’s magnificent challenge to 
the age of conformity: “It is not right to be proper.’’** In his memoir of 
William Caldwell Roscoe, again, he selects for quotation Roscoe’s lines 
on the Great Exhibition, and there is reason to believe that, at times at 
least, he shared the impatience with the worship of “machinery” which 
Roscoe so aptly satirizes: 


When are you coming to the Great Imposition, which the world, with the Times 
at its head, or rather at its back, as usual, is now engaged in worshiping? Every 
body on their knees saying, “This alone have we lived for. Oh, God be praised 
we have seen so many engines together! The greatest ever* in the world’s history 
is this collection of what we have done for our own comforts and pleasure! 
Hallelujah! we have got a big house and a great many things in it. Laus Deo! it is 
made of glass! Glory to God in the highest!’ 


Despite these signs of detachment, Hutton sometimes accepts the age in 
the spirit of Macaulay, and the student of nineteenth-century social 


*7 “George Eliot as Author,” Modern Guides of English Thought, p. 231. 

*8 “Mr. Leslie Stephen on Johnson,”’ Contemporary Thought and Thinkers, 1, 170. 

89 “‘Clifford’s ‘Lectures and Essays’,” Contemporary Thought and Thinkers, 1, 200. 

7 Poems and Essays by the late William Caldwell Roscoe, 1, xxxvi. The conclusion of 
Hutton’s biography of Newman provides a further example of the critic’s detached ap- 
praisal of the age; see Cardinal Newman (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1890), p. 251. 
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history will now and then be drawn up with a start at a bewilderingly 
complacent judgment—the characterization of Manchester, for example, 
as “‘a wholesome busy city.”™ 

The criticism of literature—especially the evaluative and philosophical 
criticism which Hutton attempts—cannot be divorced from one’s view 
of society as a whole. In so far as Hutton accepts with blind faith the 
rightness of the Victorian social order, his artistic judgments are to some 
extent circumscribed. Hutton’s criticism lacks, accordingly, a certain 
quality of penetration which Matthew Arnold’s possesses, precisely be- 
cause of Arnold’s greater awareness of the real nature of nineteenth- 
century society. Once the reader has recognized these limitations, how- 
ever, they become negligible. Most of Hutton’s criticism is free from the 
defects, and in that small fraction of his work where the blemishes ap- 
pear, the reader who has been warned will not be disturbed by them. 

The greatest value of Hutton’s criticism lies in a vast number of de- 
tailed literary perceptions. The best essays were the product of a slow 
maturation, during which the critic formed impressions, modified, cor- 
rected, and amplified them, and finally sought to give them exact em- 
bodiment in words. Hutton’s criticism is reminiscent in some ways of 
Coleridge’s. The reader of Hutton, like the reader of Coleridge, will not 
rarely come upon a perception that carries him immediately to a fresh 
view of an author, yet soon, because of its very rightness, appears so 
obvious that the reader wonders why he did not make the observation 
himself. 

Most of these perceptions concern particular passages. Some, however, 
are generalizations about the author’s work as a whole. Hutton attempts 
to define, for example, the precise quality of an author’s imagination. 
Hawthorne’s distinctive quality, according to Hutton, is a type of imagi- 
nation delicately balanced between two common types. The one type of 
imagination “subordinates the delineated object to the delineating 
power,” so that “the dream [is] indistinguishable from the mind of the 
dreamer.”’ The other type is characterized by a “deep sympathy with, 
and knowledge of, the real world.’’ Hawthorne’s imagination is singular 
in that, like the second type, it 
shows a real world, but shows it so dimly in comparison with the last as to keep 
constantly before our minds the unique character of the light by which we see.” 


Hutton attempts to define, again, the precise nature of a poet’s gifts, and 
consequently the type of poetry in which he is at his best. He shows that 
Shelley, for instance, is never at his best in poems dealing with pure 


71 “Goethe and his Influence,” Essays in Literary Criticism, p. 61. 
7 “Nathaniel Hawthorne,” Essays in Literary Criticism, p. 104. 
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sensation, nor is he at his best in poems of pure thought. Shelley’s unique 
power enables him to write his best poetry only when he portrays states 
in which “sensation and feeling are just passing into thought.’ To 
take a further example, Hutton shows that Tennyson is always more suc- 
cessful when he begins a poem with a thought than when he begins with 
a picture. Tennyson’s defect was an “excess of the faculty of vision over 
the governing conception.”” When Tennyson begins with a picture, the 
faculty of vision overcrowds the poem with detail, but when he begins 
with a thought, the thought itself places restraints upon the “‘vision.’’”* 
Such perceptions as these, chosen almost at random, make for apprecia- 
tive criticism of the first order. 

A favorite device of Hutton’s, and one in which he displays nothing 

less than mastery, is the extended comparison. The secret of his success 
in using the device lies, again, in the exactness and delicacy of the literary 
perceptions with which the comparisons are loaded. Thus Hutton de- 
scribes, by means of specific contrasts, Matthew Arnold’s treatment of 
nature. The passage is remarkable for the fertility of mind with which 
the critic summons up useful contrasts in Tennyson, Shelley, Byron, 
and Gray, for the superb concentration with which he describes the 
treatment of nature in all these poets and in Arnold himself, and finally 
for precision of phrasing which gives the passage a certain literary ‘“pur- 
ity”: 
[Arnold] never concentrates, like Tennyson, so that the imagination is at some 
pains to follow all the touches crowded into little space; he never disembodies, 
like Shelley, till it becomes an effort to apprehend essences so rare; it is seldom 
that he paints, like Byron, with a brush dipped as deeply in the glowing passions 
of his own heart as in the colors of the external world. He paints Nature like the 
author of “The Elegy in a Country Churchyard,” with the cool liquid, rather 
weary tone of one who comes to the scenery to take a heart from it, instead of 
giving the heart to it; but he does it with infinitely more of the modern tenderness 
and insight for Nature than Gray possessed, and with far more flowing and con- 
tinuous descriptive power—far less of the polished mosaic-work manner which 
makes Gray’s verses read as if he had forgotten most of the preceding links before 
completing and enamelling the next link in the chain. In Mr. Arnold’s studies of 
Nature you see the quiet external scene with exquisite lucidity, but you see also, 
instead of a mirror of laborious and almost painful elaboration, as you doin 
Gray, a tranquillized spirit, which reflects like a clear lake the features of the 
scene.” 


Other extended comparisons in which Hutton incorporates a series of 
perceptions and uses them to clarify, as with reflected lights, the quality 
73 “Shelley and his Poetry,” Literary Essays, 3rd ed. (1888), p. 167. 


™% “Tennyson,” Literary Essays, 3rd ed. (1888), pp. 364 ff. 
% “The Poetry of Matthew Arnold,” Essays in Literary Criticism, p. 317. 
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he seeks to define, are those between Hawthorne and Defoe,” between 
Tennyson and Browning,”’ between Clough and Arnold,” and the series 
in the essay on George Eliot between Emily Bronté, George Eliot, and 
the “society novelists.”’”® 

Hutton devotes a large share of his criticism to an examination of 
style in the strict sense, as opposed to the author’s quality of mind or 
imagination. His passages on prose style, in which he makes the best use, 
like Ben Jonson, of figurative description, have in general the greatest 
felicity. An example is the description of Macaulay’s prose, which begins: 


Macaulay has a style like a coat of mail with the visor down. It is burnished, 
brilliant, imposing, but it presents the world and human life in pictorial antithesis 
far more vivid and brilliant than real. It is a style which effectually conceals all 
the more homely and domestic aspects of Macaulay’s own nature, and represents 
mainly his hunger for incisive contrast.*° 


But again it is mainly delicacy and precision in literary perceptions that 
give peculiar value to his criticism of style. Hutton points out similarities 
between the prose of Newman and Arnold: 


Both writers can, when they choose, indulge in extravagance, and give the rein 
to ridicule without rousing that displeasure which any such excess in men of high 
intellectual power is apt to excite. 


Both writers have styles of white light; both have the Oxford suavity, 
without the eau sucrée “sometimes attributed to the university.”” Now 
Hutton proceeds to describe elements of suggestion in which the styles 
differ: 


Newman’s sweetness is the sweetness of religious humility and ardor, Arnold’s 
is the sweetness of easy condescension. Newman’s sweetness is wistful, Arnold’s 
is didactic; the one yearns to move your heart, the other kindly enlightens your 
intellect . . . Newman’s prose style is spiritual in its basis, Arnold’s intellectual. 
Even when treating spiritual topics, even when saying the best things Arnold 
has ever said as to the “secret of Jesus,” his manner, though gracious, is gently 
dictatorial. Again, when Newman gives the rein to irony, it is always with a cer- 
tain earnestness, or even indignation against the self-deceptions he is ridiculing. 
When Arnold does so, it is in pleasurable scorn of the folly he is exposing.™ 


Out of a desire to capture the last shade of suggestion, Hutton some- 
times attempts to set down exhaustively the wealth of connotation in a 


% “Nathaniel Hawthorne,” Essays in Literary Criticism, pp. 138-139. 
7 “Browning and Tennyson,” Brief Literary Criticisms. 

78 “Arthur Hugh Clough,” Essays in Literary Criticism, p. 179. 

79 “George Eliot,” Essays in Literary Criticism, pp. 228 ff. 

8° “Cardinal Newman,” Modern Guides of English Thought, p. 53. 

5! Tbid., pp. 53-54. 
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single line of poetry. This minute study of the single line is a type of 
criticism becoming rare now that literature is almost always studied in 
large units, and the passages in question are among the most valuable in 
Hutton’s criticism. Examples are the passage on Keats’ “Paining with 
eloquence her balmy side,”® and the comparable passage on Arnold’s 
“The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea.”’ On Arnold’s line Hutton writes: 


That last line is inexhaustible in beauty and force. Without any false emphasis 
or prolix dwelling on the matter, it shadows out to you the plunging deep-sea 
lead and the eerie cry of “no soundings,” recalls that saltness of the sea which 
takes from water every refreshing association, every quality that helps to slake 
thirst or supply sap, and then concentrates all these dividing attributes, which 
strike a sort of lonely terror into the soul, into the one word “estranging.” 
It is a line full of intensity, simplicity, and grandeur—a line to possess and haunt 
the imagination.* 

Hutton’s sensitive and yet catholic receptiveness to literary values 
then, gives him a high place among appreciative critics. But he is more 
than an appreciative critic. Like Samuel Johnson, like Matthew Arnold, 
he not only praises, but also judges. He believes in standards and a hier- 
archy of values, in life, and therefore in literature. If Hutton praises 
generously where praise is due, he is no less ready to denounce mere- 
tricious qualities.“ That same insistence upon integrity which gives firm- 
ness to his controversial writing, gives a quality of severity to Hutton’s 
literary criticism—a severity which effectually preserves it from the peril 
of appreciative criticism, flabbiness. Hutton qualifies his generous praise 
of Dickens, for his humor and his power of characterization, with severe 
strictures on Dickens’ melodrama, sentimentality,and mawkishness. The, 
reader of Dickens, says Hutton, has the “painful impression of pathos 
feasting on itself.”’® “‘As for the good characters,—the young lady who 
‘points upward,’ for example, in Copperfield,—they are hardly ever toler- 
able after their first appearance.’’* Dickens’ love passages are “‘simply 
detestable.’’*? Hutton extends the censure to Dickens the man, for the 
cheapness in much of Dickens’ writing springs, in Hutton’s opinion, from 
a certain cheapness in the author himself. Hutton alludes to Dickens’ 
“extravagant relish” for evidences of his own popularity. He must have 
known, Hutton comments with quiet irony, 


& “Keats,” Brief Literary Criticisms, pp. 84-85. 

83 “The Poetry of Matthew Arnold,” Essays in Literary Criticism, p. 329. 

“PD. C. Lathbury mistakenly considers Hutton incapable of recognizing defects. 
* “The Genius of Dickens,” Brief Literary Criticisms, pp. 56-57. 

% “The Genius of Dickens,” Contemporary Thought and Thinkers, 1, 91. 

87 “The Genius of Dickens,” Brief Literary Criticisms, p. 57. 
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that no one could have produced with scenes from Shakespeare or from Scott 
anything like the intensity of superficial excitement which he himself produced 
with the death of little Paul Dombey or the pathetic life of Tiny Tim; and 
whether the difference were due to something of melodrama in him or something 
of deficiency in the great masters, must, at least, have been a question on which 
his own mind could hardly have been definitely made up in his own favor.** 


We shall see presently that Hutton regarded George Eliot as the great 
novelist of the nineteenth century. Yet despite his admiration for George 
Eliot, he condemns many aspects of her work. He accuses her of senti- 
mentality in the description of Dorothea’s “grand woman’s frame” in 
Middlemarch.* He says that her work is spoiled by “laborious smartness” 
whenever she attempts to imitate Thackeray’s vein of satire.®° Her letters 
are tainted by pedantry. Hutton sums up his adverse criticism in a com- 
ment that has some of the deadliness of an epigram by Pope: ‘“‘George 
Eliot,” he says, ‘“‘was always aiming at being more intellectual than she 
really was.” 

Hutton’s criticism is removed from the level of mere appreciation not 
only because of his readiness to condemn sentimentality, artificiality, 
and pose, but also because he constantly discriminates between the rela- 
tive worth of true literary values. He does not theorize at great length 
about standards of worth in literature, for his tendency, as has been said, 
is to embody concrete reactions rather than to formulate theory. Never- 
theless, the reader detects, implicit in Hutton’s literary judgments, a 
distinction between literature of the first order and literature of true but 
lesser worth. The distinction is similar to that of Matthew Arnold be- 
tween literature and belles-lettres. Hutton comes nearest to an explicit 
formulation of the principle in the essay on George Eliot, where he 
points out that a novelist who writes only about polite society cannot, 
because of the very nature of his material, produce literature of the first 
order: 


Those stronger passions and emotions in which all men share more or less deeply; 
which are in the strictest sense personal, and yet in the strictest sense universal; 
which are private, because either the objects or the occasions which excite them 
most deeply are different for every person, and universal, because toward some 


88 “Charles Dickens’s Life,” Contemporary Thought and Thinkers, 1, 97. 

89 “George Eliot as Author,” Modern Guides of English Thought, p. 223. 

9 “George Eliot,” Essays in Literary Criticism, pp. 238 ff. 

1 “George Eliot’s Life and Letters,”” Modern Guides of English Thought, p. 283. Tc these 
passages one might add Hutton’s criticism of Longfellow: ‘‘Longfellow is too apt to take 
up the conventional subjects of poetry and deck them out with a pretty patch of color 
that does not redeem them from commonplaceness, but does make their commonplaceness 
agreeable to the popular mind.” ‘‘Longfellow,”’ Brief Literary Criticisms, pp. 248-249. 
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objects, or on some occasions, they are felt alike by all;—these most personal 
and most widely diffused of all the elements of human nature are sedulously sup- 
pressed in cultivated society; and even the most skilful of the drawing-room 
novelists find little room for delineating the comparative depth of their roots in 
different minds. * 


Literature to be of the first order, then, must portray the strong and uni- 
versal, though private, passions of the human heart. Literature which 
depicts merely the surface, no matter how elegant or how truthful its 
portrayal may be, falls short of the best. It is because George Eliot alone 
among nineteenth-century novelists comes up to this high standard that 
Hutton judges her superior to Jane Austen, Trollope, and Thackeray— 
the “society novelists,” as he calls them.* George Eliot’s superiority lies 
also in her firm grasp of the multiplicity of interests of life lived in the real 
world: “George Eliot discusses the practical influences acting on men and 
women, I do not say with the ease of Fielding,—for there is a touch of 
carefulness, often of overcarefulness in all she does,—but with much of 
his breadth and spaciousness.”’ The society novelists are admirable with- 
in certain limitations, but their limitations exclude them from the com- 
pany of great authors: 


What one remarks about the works of those who have studied any particular 
society as a whole far more deeply than they have studied the individual char- 
acters in it, is that their creations all stand on one level, are delineated, with 
great accuracy, down to the same not very considerable depth, and no further; 
that all, in short, are bas-reliefs cut out on the same surface.™ 


Hutton refers to the passage in which Macaulay praises Jane Austen for 
the skill with which she portrays, without making the characters insipid 
likenesses of one another, four young clergymen 


all belonging to the upper part of the middle class, all liberally educated, all 
under the restraints of the same sacred profession, all young, all in love, all free 
from any disposition to ride a special hobby, and all without a ruling passion. 


Hutton continues: 


... it is equally remarkable that all of them are drawn just to the same depth, 
all delineated out of the same social elements. None of their minds are exhibited 
in any direct contact with the ultimate realities of life; none of them are seen 
grasping at the truth by which they seek to live, struggling with a single deadly 
temptation,—or, in short, with any of the deeper elements of human life.** 


George Eliot, on the other hand, goes beyond the “special tastes, bias, 
gifts, humors” of her characters to a portrayal of their deeper conflicts, 


%® “George Eliot,” Essays in Literary Criticism, p. 236. 
% Ibid., p. 228. % Ibid., p. 229. % Ibid., pp. 229-230. 
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passions, despairs, and hopes, and gives us a sense of “‘the general depth 
and mass of the human nature that is in them.” The distinction which 
Hutton comes close to formulating in this essay is implicit throughout his 
criticism, and it gives his writing a strength and significance comparable 
with Arnold’s. 

In the best essays Hutton achieves a kind of critical finality. One could 
desire to add nothing to the essay on Wordsworth, nor could anything 
be omitted.®? The essay might well serve, like Matthew Arnold’s essay 
on Wordsworth, as an introduction to the poet’s work. Here, as in many 
of his best essays, Hutton takes as his central theme a definition of the 
unique quality of the author’s poetical imagination, and then builds 
about this central theme a detailed examination of the author’s most 
powerful work. At the same time he links to this central theme an analy- 
sis of the poet’s defects, showing how defects and virtues spring from the 
same source. Implicit throughout the criticism, finally, is an evaluation 
of the permanent worth to living men of the poet’s achievement. In the 
Wordsworth essay, this method results, one feels, in a more coherent and 
intelligible analysis of the poet’s power and of his weaknesses than 
Arnold gives. The central quality of Wordsworth’s poetical imagination, 
according to Hutton, was a combination of “spiritual frugality” and 
“spiritual courage” —a combination which enabled Wordsworth to 


detach his mind from the commonplace series of impressions which are generated 
by commonplace objects or events, resist and often reverse the current of emo- 
tion to which ordinary minds are liable, and triumphantly justify the strain of 
rapture with which he celebrated what excites either no feeling, or weary feeling, 
or painful feeling, in the mass of unreflecting men.* 


This peculiar combination of qualities in Wordsworth impelled the poet 
to check “obvious and natural currents of thought and feeling in order 
to brood over them meditatively and bring out a result of a higher 
order.’’** Hutton is able to show in detail how the joint operation of 
spiritual courage and frugality led to Wordsworth’s passages of great 
individual power, and he shows at the same time how these qualities led 
to Wordsworth’s unevenness, to his pathos, to his want of sustained struc- 


% Tbid., p. 237. 

%7 A number of Hutton’s contemporaries considered the essay on Wordsworth his finest 
achievement. William Watson, for example, says that ‘‘no such adequate appraisement of 
that poet’s genius—no estimate at once so generous and so discriminating, so reverent and 
so judicial—had previously appeared.” Excursions in Criticism (New York: Macmillan, 
1893), p. 117. W. B. Thomas agrees that the “‘essential verdict” on Wordsworth is to be 
found in Hutton’s essay. Op. cit., p. 70. 

98 “Wordsworth and his Genius,” Essays in Literary Criticism, p. 181. 

% Tbid., p. 199. 
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tural power, to his deficiency in humor, and to the egotism which led 
him to treasure up “the smallest memoranda of his own mind or life. . . 
with a kind of blind faith that they have a universal meaning.’ 

Hutton’s essay on Matthew Arnold’s poetry pursues the same method, 
and has the same air of finality.’ Arnold came nearer than any other poet 
with the possible exception of Clough to expressing the spiritual dilemma 
which Hutton had once felt, and was still able to feel in the imaginative 
realm of poetry, though he had dismissed Arnold’s doubts, and the im- 
mediacy of the dilemma was past. This kinship with the author accounts 
in part for the excellence of Hutton’s essay on Arnold. The unique quality 
of Arnold’s poetry, according to Hutton, lies in the “divorce between the 
soul and the intellect, and the depth of spiritual regret and yearning 
which that divorce produces’”*—and also in the poet’s “domineering 
temperance” of nature: 


He yields much to melancholy—intellectually, we should say, almost everything 
—but morally, he bids it keep its distance, and forbids it to engulph him... 
It is this singular equipoise between the doubts that devour, and the intrepid 
sobriety that excites him to resistance, which gives the peculiar tone to Mr. 
Arnold’s poems.!% 


About this central theme, Hutton builds, as in the essay on Wordsworth, 
a detailed analysis of the poet’s best work and of his weaknesses. Though 
Hutton did not share Arnold’s “domineering temperance” in the face 
of the spiritual melancholy of the nineteenth century, though he stated 
that Tennyson’s humility in falling ‘upon the great world’s altar stairs” 
was a sounder spiritual attitude, yet his admiration for Arnold leads to a 
sympathetic, penetrating, and just estimate.’ 

This survey of Hutton’s work may well conclude with a few remarks 
about construction and style. Mention has already been made of the 
fertility of mind and precision of phrase displayed by Hutton in a favor- 


100 Thid., p. 211. 

1 Hutton “‘was one of the most consistent and intelligent admirers of Matthew Arnold’s 
poetry, in days when there were very few who understood it.”” Hugh Walker, The Litera- 
ture of the Victorian Age (Cambridge: The University Press, 1913), p. 980. 

108 ‘The Poetry of Matthew Arnold,” Essays in Literary Criticism, p. 303. 

103 Tbid., p. 312. 

1 The lines are deservedly well-known in which Hutton answers the question: what has 
Arnold done for his generation? ‘No one has expressed more powerfully and poetically 
its spiritual weaknesses, its craving for a passion that it cannot feel, its admiration for a 
self-mastery that it cannot achieve, its desire for a creed that it fails to accept, its sympathy 
with a faith that it will not share, its aspiration for a peace that it does not know .. . [His 
poems are] a sort of natural voice for the experience of his contemporaries, a voice without 
which their intellectual life would be even more obscure and confused than it is.” Jbid., 
pp. 346-347. 
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ite device, the extended comparison. One other structural device deserves 
attention in essays which aim principally, in truth, at unobtrusive sound- 
ness of construction. Hutton’s beginnings are excellent. He has a gift 
for beginning an essay with a passage that arrests attention and at the 
same time accomplishes a rapid manoeuvre into the heart of the subject. 
The essay on Hawthorne, for example, begins: 


Hawthorne has been called a mystic, which he was not,—and a psychological 
dreamer, which he was in very slight degree. He was really the ghost of New 
England,—'® 


The later essays, written in haste for the Spectator Magazine, are 
spoiled by prolixity and by a certain opaqueness, as if the style were a 
clouded lens through which the idea passed in a slightly distorted form. 
With this exception, Hutton’s style is classical, making use of the tra- 
ditional stylistic devices, and not peculiarly distinguished by any of 
them. Hutton is sometimes figurative, sometimes suggestive, sometimes 
epigrammatic. On the whole, however, he attempts to give his meaning 
full denotative statement, rather than to suggest it by figure or to sharpen 
it by epigram. As a result, the essays are rich in denotative phrases, 
meditated, amplified, and trimmed with the utmost care. These phrases, 
two or three to a page, give the reader the pleasurable experience of an 
ample and sufficient language. When his emotion is touched, Hutton 
writes in swelling periods, but he always avoids the pompous or the 
grandiose. If the style has a fault, apart from the faults of haste in the 
later essays, it lies in a certain artifice now and then to be detected in the 
images. But the figurative language is in general happy, and sometimes 
Hutton finds the exact and illuminating image.!” 

1% According to T. H. S. Escott, Oxford undergraduates reading for honors in ‘‘Greats” 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century were admonished to examine and endeavor 
to reproduce ‘‘the closely linked chains of argument that were to be found in each successive 
number of the Spectator, and, in the English press, nowhere else.’”” W. B. Thomas, op. cit., 
p. 74. A writer in the Academy, speaking of Hutton’s ideas about composition, quotes a 
passage from a letter written by Hutton to a young contributor to the Spectator. The 
Spectator articles, he says, usually do not go beyond 1,600 words: ‘‘Now (such is the barren- 
ness of English speech) that in 1,600 words only one or two distinct points can be brought 
out with any vivacity and crispness, and vivacity and crispness are of the essence of effec- 
tive newspaper writing.” “‘Richard Holt Hutton,” Academy, September 18, 1897, p. 221. 

10 “‘Nathaniel Hawthorne,” Essays in Literary Criticism, p. 98. 

107 An example is to be found in the following passage, in which Hutton refers to the 
dispute as to whether Goethe is more objective or subjective: ‘‘He is really as much one 
as the other; for you find in all his poems at once a vague indefinite self, reflecting a defined 
and clearly outlined influence which impresses that self. His own mind is the sheet of water 
which reflects the image, and you see only that it stretches vaguely away far beyond and 
beneath the image it is reflecting; but what catches the eye is the clear outline of the re- 
flected object in the water.” ‘“‘Goethe and his Influence,” Essays in Literary Criticism. 
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In a number of the essays—that on the “Hard Church,” for example, 
and the essays on Arnold’s theology and on the positivists—Hutton made 
use of a style compounded of epigram and irony. This was a style he 
personally admired: 


The wisdom that “comes from the heart” [he says] makes comparatively little 
impression on mankind, unless it is shaped by wit into a keen and glittering gem. 
Aphorisms to live forever should be “‘winged words,” and something more; in 
addition to their wings, they should have something of a sting.’ 


Hutton’s mastery of the style that carries a sting is best exemplified in 
his first book, Studies in Parliament (1866). This book, composed of short 
articles on parliamentary leaders written originally for the Pall Mall 
Gazetie, has no connection with what came to be Hutton’s dominant in- 
tellectual interests, but it contains some of his best writing. For the 
“keen and glittering” style, for epigram and sustained irony, it would be 
difficult to match the following characterization of William Ewart Glad- 
stone: 


[Gladstone] connects the commercial—even the ultra-commercial—with the 
ultra-ecclesiastical element in the State. He links the school of aristocratic 
criticism with the school of democratic progress. He mediates between “‘a spirited 
foreign policy” and the soft principles of the peace, or the selfish principles of the 
non-intervention, party. He cares even more than trades’ unions for the welfare 
of the working man; more than the manufacturers for the interests of capital; 
more for the cause of retrenchment than the most zealous and avowed foes of 
Government expenditure; more for the spread of education than the advocates 
of a compulsory national system; more for careful constitutional precedent than 
the Whigs; and more for the spiritual independence of the Church than the 
highest Tories. He units cotton with culture, Manchester with Oxford, the deep 
classical joy in the Italian resurrection and Greek independence, with the deep 
English interest in the amount of the duty on Zante raisins and Italian rags. 
The great Railway Boards and the Bishops are about equally interested in Mr. 
Gladstone. The former look to him as the most likely man to revolutionize the 
railway system of England; the latter as the most likely man to revolutionize the 
ecclesiastical system in dealing with heresy . .. Mr. Gladstone’s mind mediates 
between the moral and material interests of the age, and rests in neither. He 
moralizes finance and commerce, and (if we may be allowed the barbarism) insti- 
tutionalizes ethics and faith.! 


108 “Mr. Morley on Aphorisms,” Brief Literary Criticisms, pp. 33-34. 

109 Studies in Parliament, pp. 12-15. The Spectator supported Gladstone consistently 
until 1886, when the editors opposed Home Rule. An “‘intimate friend” of Gladstone’s 
told Wilfrid Ward that the prime minister felt none of the separations from old allies which 
the Home Rule policy caused, more than the breach with Hutton. Ten Personal Studies, 
p. 59. Gladstone is said to have called Hutton ‘‘the first critic of the nineteenth century.” 


Hogben, of. cit., p. 61. 
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Hutton does not deserve a place among the greatest English critics. 
He did not have a “seminal” mind. His attack on materialism is notable 
not because he originated new thought—for he was indebted to the 
Coleridge tradition and to James Martineau for most of the ideas he 
used—but rather for the personal stamp he placed upon borrowed ideas, 
for the persistence with which he conducted the controversy, and for the 
temper of quiet persuasiveness with which he invested it. In literary 
criticism, again, Hutton did not found a new school, or contribute any 
ideas to which he has a unique claim. On the other hand, regardless of 
one’s intellectual credo—and those are likely to remain in the minority 
who, like T. S. Eliot or John Middleton Murry, have escaped from dilem- 
mas of the spirit to a position comparable with Hutton’s—one must ad- 
mit that Hutton’s denunciation of compromise and his sense of spiritual 
values held in check by a clear and tough intellect, place him among the 
best representatives of the humanistic tradition. If his literary criticism 
reflects, in some ways, the transient character of the age, on the whole it 
is sound in thought and true in evaluation. Hutton detects and condemns 
the false literary accent, he judges by the highest standards, and he 
directs a clear light on the meaning and suggestion of a large body of our 
best literature. If we except the very greatest critics, therefore, Hutton 
ought surely to stand with those who remain. 


Gaytorp C. LERoy 
University of Hawaii 


APPENDIX 


(BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NoTE) 


Hutton’s most important books are the following: Studies in Parliament: A 
Series of Sketches of Leading Politicians (London: Longmans, Green, Reader, and 
Dyer, 1866). 

Essays: Theological and Literary (London: Strahan and Co., 1871), 2 vols.—pub- 
lished in later editions with changes explained below. 

Sir Walter Scott (London: Harpers, 1878) in the English Men of Letters series. 

Essays on Some of the Modern Guides of English Thought in Matters of Faith 
(London: Macmillan, 1887). 

Cardinal Newman (London, Methuen, 1891) in the Leaders in Religion series. 

Criticisms on Contemporary Thought and Thinkers, Selected from the Spectator 
(London: Macmillan, 1894), 2 vols. 

Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought, ed. Elizabeth M. Roscoe (London: 
Macmillan, 1899). 

Brief Literary Criticisms, ed. Elizabeth M. Roscoe (London, Macmillan, 2nd ed., 

1906). 
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Studies in Parliament contains seventeen essays, reprinted from the Pall Mall 
Gazette, on the following parliamentary leaders: Lord Ruddell, Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Disraeli, Lord Derby, Lord Stanley, Lord Cranborne, Lord 
Granville, Earl Gray, Lord Westbury, Lord Brougham, Mr. Stansfield, Mr. 
Goschen, Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Bright, Mr. Cobden, Lord Palmerston. 

The somewhat confused changes in the successive editions of Essays: Theo- 
logical and Literary may best be made clear if the two groups of essays are treated 
separately. Volume One of the first edition (1871) has the following theological 
essays, reprinted from the National Review and other periodicals: “The Moral 
Significance of Atheism,” “The Atheistic Explanation of Religion,” “Science 
and Theism,” “Popular Pantheism,” “What is Revelation?” ‘The Historical 
Problems of the Fourth Gospel,” “The Incarnation and Principles of Evidence,” 
“Mr. Renan’s ‘Christ’,” “Mr. Renan’s ‘St. Paul’,” “The Hard Church,” 
“Romanism, Protestantism, and Anglicanism.’’ The second edition, “Revised 
and Enlarged’”’ (London: Daldy and Isbister, 1876, transferred to Macmillan in 
1880), has a new preface, dealing with recent changes in theology, and a new 
essay, “Christian Evidences, Popular and Critical.” 

The following literary essays appear in Volume Two of the first edition of 
Essays: Theological and Literary (1871): ‘Goethe and his Influence,” “Words- 
worth and his Genius,” “Shelley’s Poetical Mysticism,” “Mr. Browning,” “The 
Poetry of the Old Testament,” “George Eliot,” “Arthur Hugh Clough,” ‘“Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne,” These essays are reprinted in the American volume, Essays 
in Literary Criticism (Philadelphia: Jos. H. Coates, 1876), except that the essays 
on Shelley, Browning, and the poetry of the Old Testament are omitted, and one 
essay is added, “The Poetry of Matthew Arnold.” 

The second edition of Essays: Theological and Literary (1876) contains the liter- 
ary essays of the first edition, with the exception that the essay on George Eliot 
is omitted, and two essays, “The Poetry of Matthew Arnold,” and “Tennyson,” 
are added. 

Literary Essays, “Revised and Enlarged” (London: Macmillan, 1888), is the 
third edition of the literary essays of Essays: Theological and Literary. The essays 
are the same as those of the second edition, except for minor changes, and one 
major change: the essay on Shelley, now called “Shelley and his Poetry,” has 
been revised to take account of the new materials published in Dowden’s Life of 
Shelley. 

Modern Guides of English Thought (1887) has six essays: “Thomas Carlyle,” 
“Cardinal Newman,” “Matthew Arnold,” “George Eliot as Author,” “George 
Eliot’s Life and Letters,” “Frederick Denison Maurice.” “George Eliot as 
Author” is an expansion of the essay on George Eliot published in the first edi- 
tion of Essays: Theological and Literary and in the American edition (Essays in 
Literary Criticism), but omitted in the second and third English editions. The 
essay had been withdrawn, says Hutton, “because I perceived that George Eliot 
at that time had still to publish some of the most striking and characteristic of 
her works.” (Preface, Modern Guides of English Thought.) The principal addition 
to the new essay is a criticism of Middlemarch, republished from the British 


Quarterly Review. 
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Seventy-seven Spectator essays appear in the two volumes of Contemporary 
Thought and Thinkers (1894). About a third of these essays are on men of letters: 
Carlyle, Emerson, Poe, Longfellow, Scott, Dickens, Arnold, Tennyson, and 
others; about a third are on scientists and theologians: Fitzjames Stephen, 
Leslie Stephen, Mill, Tyndall, Clifford, Cotter Morison, Frederic Harrison, 
Huxley, Darwin, Martineau, and others; the remaining third are on miscellane- 
ous subjects—books and men of the hour, scientific experiments, etc. 

Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought (1899) contains a further selection 
of Spectator essays, but these are inferior in quality to the essays in Contemporary 
Thought and Thinkers. The essays in Aspects of Religious and Scientific Thought 
are for the most part theological, the treatment is somewhat heavy, and the style 
is marred by the prolixity of Hutton’s latest work. 

Brief Literary Criticism (2nd ed., 1906), the final selection of Spectator essays, 
has seven essays on romantic poets: Wordsworth (4), Shelley, and Keats (2); 
seven on novelists: Scott (3), Dickens (2), Jane Austen, and George Eliot; eleven 
on Victorian poets: Browning, Arnold (5), Clough (2), FitzGerald, W. C. Roscoe, 
Longfellow; nine on Victorian prose writers: Carlyle (4), Emerson, Jowett, 
Ruskin, Bagehot; and some fifteen on miscellaneous literary topics. 

In addition to the collections of essays and the two biographies, Hutton’s pub- 
lished works include, first, the Memoir of William Caldwell Roscoe in Poems and 
Essays by the Late William Caldwell Roscoe, ed. Richard Holt Hutton (London: 
Chapman and Hall, 1860), 2 vols., and the Memoir of Bagehot in Bagehot’s 
Literary Studies, ed. Richard Holt Hutton (London, 1879); second, the debatable 
Holiday Rambles; and third, several published lectures. 

There is some disagreement as to the authorship of the anonymously pub- 
lished Holiday Rambles in Ordinary Places, by a Wife with her Husband (London: 
Macmillan, 1880). The book contains six series of letters to the Spectator, signed 
“A Wife on her Travels,” “A Working Man in Search of Rest,” “An English- 
woman in Difficulties,” ““A Yorkshireman,” “Your Docile Reader,” “Your Last 
Year’s Correspondent.” The volume has interesting topical allusions and a pleas- 
ant, if trivial vein of humor, but was not intended to be of more than ephemeral 
interest. The “Wife” of the travels, the author of series 1 and m1, was at first 
thought to be Mrs. Hutton, but Alfred John Church in Memories of Men and 
Books (London: Smith, Elder, 1908), pp. 213-214, and John Hogben in Richard 
Holt Hutton of “The Spectator”; A Monograph (Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 
2nd. ed., 1900), p. 22, assert that the whole of Holiday Rambles was written by 
Hutton. 

Published lectures by Hutton are “The Relative Value of Studies and Accom- 
plishments in the Education of Women” (London, 1862); “The Political Char- 
acter of the Working Class” in Essays on Reform (London, 1867); and “Rec- 
iprocity” in Lectures on Economic Science (London, 1870). 
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XLV 
ELINOR WYLIE’S SHELLEY OBSESSION 


LINOR WYLIE’S closest literary kinship, which began in early 

childhood and lasted throughout her lifetime, developing as an ob- 
session in her life and work, was Percy Bysshe Shelley. The best and the 
greater part of her prose and poetry reflect his subtle influence. Seven of 
her eleven essays and sketches in Fugitive Prose are a key to her sources 
and methods in regard to Shelley. In her four novels there is a progression 
of interest in the same poet: Jennifer Lorn contains a background resem- 
bling that of the Shelley family; The Venetian Glass Nephew stems from 
some of Shelley’s thought and the philosophy of his age; The Orphan 
Angel brings Shelley to life again; and Mr. Hodge and Mr. Hazard isa 
composite picture of Shelley and Elinor Wylie. Of her four volumes of 
verse, the last two beoks Trivial Breath and Angels and Earthly Creatures, 
which contain her finest poetry, also show an increasing preoccupation 
with Shelley himself and with his thought. For the purposes of this 
paper I shall limit my study to a detailed examination of the two novels 
and the poems concerned directly with Shelley. 

I. The Orphan Angel (1926), Miss Wylie’s longest novel, recreates 
Shelley in all but his name. Her sister, Nancy Hoyt, writes that Elinor 
Wylie had planned to call her book Mortal Image, and that the English 
edition still bears this title.! Elinor Wylie presents the “‘mortal image” of 
Shelley the man and the poet with such fidelity to his past and such in- 
sight into his character that her fantastic tale assumes the nature of an 
inevitable sequel to his biography. 

If Shelley had been rescued from drowning in the bay of Spezzia on 
July 8, 1822, what more fitting destiny was there for him than to begin 
life anew as a knight-errant in the America of which he sang in The 
Revolt of Islam? 

There is a people mighty in its youth, 
A land beyond the oceans of the West, 

Where, though with rudest rites, Freedom and Truth 
Are worshipped.? 


That Shelley should be taken on board an American vessel putting out 
of Leghorn harbor for Boston is probably not entirely a fiction of Elinor 
Wylie’s mind, since a like incident almost occurred in the life of Shelley, 
according to Trelawny, with whose book Elinor Wylie was well ac- 


1 Nancy Hoyt, Elinor Hoyt: The Portrait of an Unknown Lady (New York: Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1935), p. 117. 2 Shelley, The Revolt of Islam, x1, xxii. 1-4. 
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quainted.* Trelawny tells of his being with Shelley at Leghorn and of a 
conversation with a Yankee mate of whose graceful craft, much like 
Miss Wylie’s Witch of the West, Shelley was enamoured. The American 
urged the poet and his companion to go to Baltimore or Boston to build 
a boat after the Yankee model. The mate said to Trelawny: “We have 
our freight ready and are homeward bound; we have elegant accommo- 
dation, and you will be across before your young friend’s beard is ripe for 
a razor.’’* These words might have come from the mouth of Elinor Wylie’s 
Captain Ffoulkastle. 

Shelley is felt as a real presence in The Orphan Angel from the moment 
that his American rescuer David Butternut brings his half-drowned body 
on board the Witch of the West, overawed by the angelic and ethereal 
countenance of the stranger, who is henceforth the hero and the Orphan 
Angel of the book. Given the name of Shiloh,® Shelley retains his own 
personality, both charming and ridiculous. 

Shiloh’s manner of speech, the first identifying link with Shelley, is at 
once characteristic of the latter’s faultless courtesy and elaborateness of 
prose expression. When David puts the dead Jasper’s clothes on Shiloh, 
and prepares to throw the latter’s overboard, Shiloh cries: “‘Please be 
careful of the books; I do entreat you to be careful of Keats and Sopho- 
cles.’’* Again, in lamenting the death of Edward Williams, a companion 
on the Ariel, Shiloh exclaims with characteristic Shelleyan eloquence: 
“How can I believe that Edward is dead? . . . He, the best and bravest 
of men, the kindest, cheerfulest creature under the broad sky? Such an 
one should never pasture the abhorred worm.”’ Concerning Shiloh’s 
heightened prose style, Elinor Wylie has written a full explanation in 
her essay Mr. Shelley Speaking: 


“The pure and eloquent blood” often clothed itself in language which can only 
be called elevated; the words are like the robes of an Augustan orator upon the 
limbs of a Grecian athlete. . . . It is thus that I have attempted, in “The Orphan 
Angel,” to reproduce the essential quality of Shelley’s speech; to balance my 
patent adoration I have faintly caricatured his dear and ridiculous mannerisms.*® 


3 Elinor Wylie, ‘‘ ‘Excess of Charity’,” Collected Prose (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1934), p. 845. 

‘Edward Trelawny, Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron (London: 
Humphrey Milford, 1931), p. 56. 

5 Elinor Wylie took the name of Shiloh for Shelley from Byron, whose letter of September 
10, 1820 to Hoppner reads in part. “I regret you have such a bad opinior of Shiloh. .. . 
His Islam had much poetry.” See Letters and Journals, edited by R. E. Prothero (London: 
John Murray, 1898), v, 73-74. 

® Cf. Trelawny’s Recollections, p. 80:—‘‘The volume of Sophocles in one pocket, and 
Keats’s poems in the other...” 

7 The Orphan Angel, p. 338. 8 Collected Prose, p. 847. 
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Furthermore, she shows in the same essay the close resemblance between 
Shelley’s and Shiloh’s speech by quoting parts of the poet’s letters,® 
and notes to his poems, proving the authenticity of Shiloh’s language as 
Shelley’s prose. 

The physical appearance of the rescued Shiloh is readily identified with 
Shelley. Miss Wylie writes: ‘The stranger’s face was now illuminated by 
a pure healthy colour, and a fine sunburn somewhat obscured the inher- 
ent transparency of his complexion. He wore the unmistakable air of one 
who has lived companioned by the elements.’’ This description of Shiloh 
agrees entirely with Hogg’s picture of Shelley: “His complexion was 
delicate, and almost feminine, of the purest red and white; yet he was 
tanned and freckled by exposure to the sun.’”" In his wanderings across 
the America of the 1820’s Shiloh, like Shelley’s Alastor, is loved by maid- 
ens chiefly because of his eyes. Melissa, the little girl of the Virginia 
backwoods declares: ‘‘They’s something about you I love with all my 
heart. I reckon it’s your eyes, Mr. Shiloh.” Shelley’s description of the 
Poet in Alastor, with whom he identified himself, is much like the picture 
of Shiloh: “And virgins, as unknown he passed, have pined/ And wasted 
for fond love of his wild eyes.’”* When Shiloh is saved from being scalped 
by Indians, his benefactress is a white girl who is also “‘struck by the blue 
lightning of his eyes,” and like the Arab maiden in Alastor, she ministers 
lovingly to his needs. Shiloh, however, stopped for no one, and came and 
went like the fleeting visitant Alastor, “With lightning eyes, and eager 
breath, and feet/ Disturbing not the drifted snow.’ 

The English poet’s habits and eccentricities are also carried over in the 
person of Shiloh. When he thought of nourishment, Shiloh, like Shelley, 
preferred penny buns and China tea. Miss Wylie recalls what Shelley 
wrote to Leigh Hunt from Naples, December 22, 1818, about his distaste 
for a particular food: “Young women of rank actually eat—you will 
never guess what—garlick!’’* She has Shiloh remark almost in the words 
of Shelley: ‘‘You will scarcely credit it, but in Italy young women of good 
family actually eat garlic.’ Shiloh’s habit of striking swiftly across coun- 
try has a parallel in Hogg’s description of the light-footed Shelley: “It 
was his delight to strike boldly into the fields, to cross the country dar- 
ingly on foot, . . . to perform, as it were, a pedestrian steeple-chase.”””’ 


* In his “Elinor Wylie: A Portrait from Memory,” Harper’s, September, 1936, Carl Van 
Doren tells that she spent a large share of the proceeds from The Orphan Angel for Shelley 


letters. 10 Loc. cit., p. 345. 
" Hogg, The Life of Shelley (London: J. M. Dent and Sons, Ltd., 1933), 1, 47. 
® Loc. cit., p. 391. 3 Alastor, 62-63. “4 Tbid., 261-262. 


% Roger Ingpen, editor, The Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley (London: G. Bell and Sons, 
Ltd., 1914), m, 647. 8 Loc. cit., p. 457. 17 Hogg, The Life of Shelley, 1, 76-77. 
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Shelley’s literary tastes are also vivified in the person of Shiloh. The 
latter mourns his Keats and Sophocles thrown into the sea. His first 
quest after landing in Boston is Calderén’s Magico Prodigioso and the 
works of the Greek dramatists in pocket editions. Concerning his inter- 
est in Calderén, Shelley had written to John Gisborne on April 10, 1822: 
“Have you read Calderén’s ‘Magico Prodigioso?’ I find a striking simi- 
larity between Faust and this poem.’* About the Greek dramatists 
Shelley had written to Hogg on July 25, 1819: “I have read... and 
some of the plays of Aeschylus and Sophocles.”’!® 

Elinor Wylie has Shiloh amuse himself of an evening in translating 
one of the choruses from the Antigone of Sophocles into English lyrical 
verse. Shelley’s letter of October 22, 1821 to Gisborne attests to his ad- 
miration of this work: “You are right about Antigone—and what think 
you of the choruses, and especially the lyrical complaints of the godlike 
victims?’’?° 

Shiloh finds that he can better manage the mules he is preparing for 
his western journey by murmuring to them “‘in the starry flowery Span- 
ish of Calderon’s Autos.”” Here Miss Wylie uses Shelley’s own words 
taken from his letter of November, 1820, to John Gisborne: “I am bath- 
ing myself in the light of the flowery and starry ‘Autos.’ ’’* 

To complete the personality of the mortal image of Shelley in Shiloh 
Elinor Wylie has also made her hero reflect Shelley’s ideas and view of 
life. His sympathy for humanity, especially the poor and the oppressed, 
impels Shiloh on a wild-goose chase across a savage country in search of 
an unknown girl in distress. His championing of Melissa, who has run 
away from her drunkard father, is reminiscent of Hogg’s account of 
Shelley’s headlong and compassionate nature: 


With exceeding gentleness and refinement of feeling he united a generous indigna- 
tion at the sight of cruelty and injustice; the indignant ardour on his witnessing 
the infliction of pain being too vivid to allow him to pause and consider the 
probable consequences of the abrupt interposition of the knight-errantry which 
would at once redress all grievances.” 


Shiloh’s generous plans for the future of the forlorn Melissa have a fur- 
ther parallel in Hogg, who tells of Shelley’s finding a poor, half-witted 
girl, and precipitately proposing” different schemes for the permanent 
relief of the poor foundling.”™ It is evident that Miss Wylie ransacked 
Shelley’s biographies for her delineation of Shiloh’s benevolent character. 

When David wishes to avoid the city of New York because of the 
yellow fever raging there, Shiloh protests with Shelleyan ardor in behalf 


18 Ingpen, Letters, 1, 953. 19 Tbid., p. 701. 20 Tbid., p. 919. 
21 Tbid., p. 833. 2 Op. cit., p. 83. %3 Tbid., pp. 142-143. 
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of human brotherhood: ‘“‘Nevertheless, I question whether we are morally 
justified in avoiding the plague-ridden city,” said Shiloh with stubborn 
meekness . .. . Can we hesitate when expiring voices call?’ As early as 
July 26, 1811 Shelley had written to Elizabeth Hitchener: ‘“‘Equality is 
natural... Am I not a worshipper of equality?” 

Another attitude of Shelley’s mind which is seen in Shiloh is his idealiz- 
ing of women. Melissa, Miss Rosalie Lillie, Mrs. Lillie, Anne, and even 
Silver, for whom he crossed a continent, were all “sisters of the soul” to 
him. He loved them with free and innocent devotion, such as Shelley 
gave to Emily in Eptpsychidion. Shiloh’s horror of marriage and his 
reference to its “detestable shackles” suggest Shelley’s distaste for that 
institution, as expressed in an early letter and in his poems. Shelley had 
written to Hogg on May 12, 1811: “Yet marriage . . . is hateful, detest- 
able.’””* Two years later he wrote against marriage in Queen Mab,”’ and 
again, in 1821, in Epipsychidion.** 

This portrait of Shelley would not be complete, of course, without his 
poetry; and so Miss Wylie has distributed it throughout The Orphan 
Angel. To set the atmosphere for her hero brought to life, she has first 
of all used quotations from his writings as apt titles for each of her ten 
chapters.?* She represents Shiloh as a poet also, and through him much 
of Shelley’s poetry is recreated. 

Early in the story Shiloh is reminded of Coleridge and of what he had 
once written of that poet: “David, have you ever seen an albatross, and 
have you read The Ancient Mariner?” asked Shiloh .. . “I have called 
Coleridge a hooded eagle among blinking owls . . . ”*° Shelley’s descrip- 
tion of Coleridge as “A hooded eagle among blinking owls” is found in 
his poem entitled Letter to Maria Gisborne.™ 

When David asks Shiloh if he would not like to be a pioneer like Daniel 
Boone, Shiloh assents, in the words of Julian in Julian and Maddalo: “‘I 
love all waste/ And solitary places.’ ’’*Also, as Shiloh looks at the picture 

* Op. cit., p. 376. % Op. cit., 1, 118-119. * Ibid., p. 73. 

27 Queen Mab, 1x, 76-79. %8 Epipsychidion, 151-159. 

29s. “‘Western Wave,” from To Night, 1. 

II. ‘Pure Anticipated Cognition,” from Letter to Leigh Hunt, June 19, 1822. 
III. ‘Love in Desolation,” from Adonais, xxxii, 2. 

IV. “Brother Lizards,” from An Exhortation, 24. 

V. ‘Refuse the Boon,” ibid., 26. 

VI. “‘Pastoral Garamant,” from The Witch of Allas, xi, 2. 
VII. ‘‘Wild Spirit,” from Ode to the West Wind, i, 13. 

VIII. ‘‘Things That Seem Untamable,” from The Witch of Atlas, xix, 1. 

IX. ‘The Unpastured Dragon,” from Adonais, xxvii, 4. 

X. “Doubtless There is a Place of Peace,” from To Edward Williams, vi, 7. 

* Loc. cit., p. 349. % Letter to Maria Gisborne, 208. 

® Julian and Maddalo, 14-15. 
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of Silver he exclaims from Prometheus Unbound: “ ‘And the souls of whom 
thou lovest walk upon the winds with lightness!’ ’* The captain of the 
river-boat Prairie Flower, on which Shiloh and David spent delightful 
days knew Shelley, when he appealed to David to get on board plenty 
of substantial food, with the remark, “I believe that an English singer 
... has noted the phenomenal fact that chameleons feed on light and 
air.””™ 
For the wedding of another companion on the Prairie Flower Shiloh 

offers the gift of an epithalamium, the first stanza of Shelley’s A Bridal 
Song: 

The golden gates of sleep unbar 

Where strength and beauty, met together, 

Kindle their image like a star 

In a sea of glassy weather. 


Again Shelley is called upon for his poetry, when Shiloh, too tired to in- 
vent a poem for Mrs. Lillie’s album, uses three lines of an Italian poem of 
Shelley’s which the latter had described to Leigh Hunt as an impromptu: 


‘Bouna notte, buona notte!’—Come mai 
La notte sara buona senza te?... 
La notte quando Lilla m’abbandona.. .* 


When Shiloh forces himself to remain in Louisville to wait for the reply 
to his letter from his wife in Italy, his fever-wracked mind reverts to 
Prometheus Unbound in answer to his friend’s question as to his health in 
this agueish city: ‘‘ ‘The Magus Zoroaster, my dead child, met his own 
image walking in the garden.’ ’* Later, however, even the strong Yankee 
David finds himself no match for Shiloh’s swift walking pace, and affec- 
tionately calls his friend ‘‘crazy catawampus.” At this, writes Miss Wylie, 
“Shiloh began to chant rhymes of his own composition, and to misquote 
them at that.’’®’ Shelley had written in Fragment: Satan Broken Loose: 
“His looks were wild, and Devils’ blood/ Stained his dainty hands and 
feet.’’*® The exuberant Shiloh interpolates “‘savage”’ for ‘“‘dainty,” pre- 
senting the very image of a Satan broken loose. 

As Shiloh contemplates the seven ladies whom he has loved as impris- 
oned princesses, he remembers Emilia Viviani, the “poor captive bird”’ 
of Epipsychidion. In his musings he recalls the following lines from Shel- 
ley’s poem: 


Poor captive bird, who from thy narrow cage .. . but true love never yet was 


33 Prometheus Unbound, u, v. 68-69. * An Exhortation, 1. 
% Buona Notte, 1-2, 5. % Prometheus Unbound, 1, 192-193. 
37 Loc. cit., p. 517. 38 Fragment: Satan Broken Loose, 3-4. 
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thus constrained . . . it overleaps . . . like lightning with invisible violence. . . 
and makes free .. . the limbs in chains. . . the soul in dust and chaos.” 


When Shiloh is about to be burned at the stake by Comanche Indians, 
he exclaims from Prometheus Unbound: “ ‘Fiend, I defy thee! With a 
calm fixed mind, all that thou canst inflict I bid thee do.’ ’’*° After his 
rescue from the Indians he sings his thankfulness once more with the 
words of Prometheus Unbound: “ ‘Through death and birth to a diviner 
day,’ ’’*! said Shiloh in the accents of beatitude.® 

Finally, when Shiloh and David find Silver, the former commends her 
to his young friend’s protection, since he, the spirit of Shelley must re- 
main free. So ends Shelley’s American odyssey, with Shiloh gazing at the 
sea and musing on the lack of peace in Shelley’s mind with the melan- 
choly of To Jane: The Recollection: ‘‘ ‘Less oft is peace . . . less oft is 
peace...’ ’’ said Shiloh, but smilingly, as if he loved the sound of the 
sad words.“ 

II. After a careful study of Elinor Wylie’s ideas and sources in her last 
novel Mr. Hodge and Mr. Hazard (1928), it seems reasonable to hold that 
Mr. Hazard is Shelley, with some of the attributes of Elinor Wylie. She 
had given expression to the idea, which will be further developed in con- 
nection with her poetry later on in this paper, that she was a reincarnated 
Shelley, and here at last she had the opportunity to effect a fusion of the 
two personalities. Carl Van Doren strengthens the conclusion that Mr. 
Hazard is a composite picture of Shelley and Elinor Wylie in what he 
tells of the origin of this novel: 


Returning to England in 1925, ten years after she had left it, she thought of her- 
self as almost Shelley, perhaps a friend of Shelley, returning to England ten or 
so years after Shelley’s death in Italy. From this came Mr. Hodge and Mr. 
Hasard, her fourth novel.“ 


I shall attempt to prove, then, that Mr. Hazard is Shelley and Elinor 
Wylie, but mostly Shelley. 

When Mr. Hazard returned to England in 1833 after an absence of 
fifteen years, he was forty years old, precisely the age Shelley would have 
been in that year, and almost exactly the age of Elinor Wylie in 1925. 
She gives Hazard the color of her own bronze hair with the added silver 
of Shelley’s. Emaciated and spectre-like in appearance, Mr. Hazard be- 
comes the victim of influenza which nearly carries him off. Elinor Wylie 


3° Epipsychidion, 5, 397-399, 405-407. # Loc. cit., 1.i. 262-263. 
" Loc. cit., t1.v. 103. ® Loc. cit., p. 611. 
8 To Jane: The Recollection, 87. Loc. cit., p. 634. 


“ Carl Van Doren, ‘Elinor Wylie: A Portrait from Memory,” Harper's Magasine, 
September, 1936. . 
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had the same illness while in England, according to her sister, who writes 
by way of connecting Mr. Hazard’s sickness with Elinor Wylie’s: ‘She 
did not mind having the influenza in London, but she could not have 
stood it for Shelley.’ No wonder that Mr. Hazard’s influenza is dwelt 
upon sympathetically for nearly one-half of the short book. 

The rest of the novel will be considered in its relation to Shelley alone 
who can be recognized in his disguise as Mr. Hazard chiefly through the 
recreation of his friends, his background, and his poetry. The first friend 
to greet Hazard on his return to London is the kindly, well-meaning 
Hartleigh, whose name and person resemble Shelley’s friend Leigh Hunt. 
When Mrs. Hartleigh speaks of Hazard’s friends Piggott and Bird, who 
were cold comfort to him, there is ground for the suspicion that here Miss 
Wylie is playing on the names of Hogg and Peacock. 

Miss Wylie reconstructs Shelley’s background and past with even more 
unmistakable clarity. When Mr. Hazard flees the Hartleighs so as not to 
give them the influenza, he makes his way almost instinctively to the 
house on Poland Street where he had lodged after his expulsion from 
Oxford. That is a direct link with Shelley, who had taken lodgings in 
Poland Street after he was expelled from the same university. Mr. Hazard 
also visits Half-Moon Street, another place associated with Shelley, 
according to Hogg. Miss Wylie writes: “‘The Half-Moon revisited,” said 
Mr. Hazard to his own soul. “A fine Sunday afternoon spent among the 
sarcophagi of my dead selves.’’*?7 Hazard’s reverie has its factual basis in 
a sentence of Hogg’s biography of Shelley: “During his residence of some 
weeks or months in Half-Moon Street, Bysshe was happy and comfort- 
able.’’** Shelley’s past is also brought up in the questions that Hazard’s 
acquaintances would like to have answered: “‘And the wards in Chancery; 
did both of them die? And had he not several other children? Are any 
of them living?’’*® Here again Miss Wylie goes to Shelley’s biography for 
the facts of Mr. Hazard’s life, for Dowden quotes the legal proceedings 
which made Shelley’s children Eliza, Ianthe, and Charles wards in Chan- 
cery in 1817.°° 

Once more Elinor Wylie has Shelley in mind when she has Annamaria 
Hartleigh connect some words of Shelley’s with Mr. Hazard: 


“A moth of which the coffin might have been the chrysalis”; someone had written 
that from Venice in a letter to Mr. Peacock. Perhaps the writer had been think- 
ing of gondolas, but to Annamaria’s mind the words fitted Mr. Hazard like a long 
black cloak.# 


Nancy Hoyt, Elinor Wylie, p. 18. 

7 “Mr. Hodge and Mr. Hazard,” Collected Prose, p. 666. 

8 Loc. cit., u, 26. * Op. cit., p. 672. 

5° Edward Dowden, The Life of P. B. Shelley, 11, 77. 5 Op. cit., p. 676. 
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A perusal of Shelley’s letter of October 8, 1818, to Peacock yields the quo- 
tation Mrs. Hartleigh is thinking about, and even the allusion to gon- 
dolas: ““The gondolas themselves are things of a most romantic and pic- 
turesque appearance; I can only compare them to moths of which a coffin 
might have been the chrysalis.”* 

A final link between Hazard and Shelley is found in Mr. Hodge’s dis- 
paraging comments on Mr. Hazard’s American grandfather: ‘Did you 
know that his scoundrelly old grandfather was born in America?”’ asked 
Mr. Hodge... . “His grandfather was an unscrupulous ruffian, a lucky 
adventurer.’ Mr. Hodge is referring, of course, to Shelley’s grandfather 
Sir Bysshe, who was born in Newark, thirty miles from Somerville, New 
Jersey, the birthplace of Elinor Wylie. 

That Mr. Hazard is Shelley is proved conclusively by the quotation 
and mention of his poetry in this novel. When Mr. Hazard meets Mrs. 
Hartleigh again after his long absence on the Continent, he tells her: 
“You remember me as a herd-neglected deer.’’ This is almost precisely 
Shelley’s description of himself in Adonais as a “herd-abandoned deer.”’ 
Mrs. Norton, an admirer of Mr. Hazard, tells him she was inspired to 
write her book because of his continual references to the Wandering Jew, 
which was a topic that had in fact interested Shelley. Hogg relates that 
before Shelley came to Oxford, he composed a tale, or a fragment of a 
tale, on the subject of the Wandering Jew.™ 

Like Shiloh, Mr. Hazard is a poet also, one who had written the first 
act of a poetic drama long contemplated by himself and Shelley, a poetic 
drama with Job as its hero. Roger Ingpen’s note to Shelley’s letter to 
Peacock of April 20, 1818, mentions this interest of the poet: “He medi- 
tated three subjects as framework for lyrical dramas. . . . The other was 
founded on the book of Job, which he never abandoned in idea, but of 
which no trace remains among his papers.” As a final connecting link 
with Shelley’s poetry in this novel, Miss Wylie again uses some of his 
lines for several chapter headings.® 

With such evidence as his friends, his past, and his poetry to prove his 
identity, Mr. Hazard is certainly Shelley, with something of Elinor Wylie 
mixed in his elements. In The Orphan Angel she poured out her love for 
Shelley in the person of the affectionate David; but in Mr. Hodge and Mr. 
Hazard she put herself in the poet’s place and lived his life simultaneously 
with him. 

8 Op. cit., 1, 629. 53 Op. cit., p. 745. 4 Op. cit., 1, 122. 

5 Op. cit., 1, 596. 

* Bk. 1, 11, “Ere Babylon Was Dust,” from Prometheus Unbound, 1, 191. 


Bk. 11, 12, “Sheer O’er the Crystal Battlements,” from The Daemon of the World, 1, 226. 
Bk. 11, 10, “The Sage in Meditation,’ from Ode to Dejection, Written Near Naples, 111, 4. 
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III. In order to trace Shelley’s personal effect on Elinor Wylie, let us 
turn first to the poem which is her expression of an early childhood inter- 
est in Shelley. This poem, Dedication, refers to her discovery of Shelley, 
when she was seven years old, and pays tribute to him for the inspiration 
he gave her. She writes in Dedication: 

When I was seven years old I had a primer: 


To shape for me a rainbow-coloured bubble, 
An innocent bird, an iridescent music 
To be my own for all the rest of living. 


It will be recalled that in one of her essays she wrote: “I first read ‘The 
Cloud’ and ‘The Skylark’ in my Third Reader, and I think I was seven 
years old.”5? Whereas William Rose Benét states that her poem was 
written as a tribute to the English language,®* in the light of Elinor 
Wylie’s own explanation in her essay, the poem Dedication is more spe- 
cifically a tribute to the English poet who wrote in The Cloud about “the 
million-coloured bow” and in To a Skylark about “rainbow clouds” and 
“rain of melody.” There can be no doubt that the four sonnets included 
in Dedication are a tribute to Shelley. 

The first poems directly traceable to the personal influence of Shelley 
are the four sonnets comprising A Red Carpet for Shelley, which appeared 
in Trivial Breath, in 1928, the last book of her poems published in her 
lifetime. A Red Carpet for Shelley is Miss Wylie’s dedication of herself 
and her poetry to the English poet. She has perfected her art in order to 
be worthy of him. In Sonnet I she asks him for the honor of his step upon 
the carpet that she would weave for him out of her poetry: 

If I might loose the river of a rhyme 

Or build a pavement out of gold and glass 
Providing Heaven for you to walk upon, 
It would be well; it would be better done. 


In Sonnet II she declares that if her capabilities as a poet were equal to 
her “devout affection” for him, she tells Shelley she would “. . . unroll 
the rounded moon and sun/ And knit them up for you to walk upon. 
In Sonnet III she asks him to accept her gift of the carpet woven out of 
her feeble words and her life’s blood: 

And you, who are so excellently kind, 

Will not reject the tissue of my pains, 

Stained with mortality’s vermilion 

To make a world for you to walk upon. 


57 ««“F’xcess of Charity’,” Collected Prose, p. 845. 
5® William Rose Benét, The Prose and Poetry of Elinor Wylie (Norton: Wheaton College 
Press, 1934), p. 12. 
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Sonnet IV is an apology for the “infirm invention” of her world of poetry 
fashioned for Shelley: “So you will be come and gone;/ Here’s a strange 
world for you to walk upon.” The great affection for Shelley expressed 
in these sonnets and the sincerity of Elinor Wylie’s dedication of herself 
and her poetry to him warrant conjectures on less obvious allusions to the 
same poet. 

Miss Wylie’s posthumous volume Angels and Earthly Creatures is con- 
centrated largely on Shelley. The Orphan Angel becomes the angel and 
the archangel of her poems. In the sonnet sequence One Person she tells 
of the ministering archangel who had befriended her. That this archangel 
is Shelley will be shown in an examination of part of Sonnet IX: 


A subtle spirit has my path attended, 
In likeness not a lion but a pard; 


And happy I, who walked so well-defended, 
With that translucid presence for a guard, 


A woman by an archangel befriended. 


The “subtle spirit” is identified as Shelley by Vernon Loggins and by 
Nancy Hoyt. In his discussion of One Person, Mr. Loggins writes: “She 
renounces the never failing attendance of Shelley’s subtle spirit.’’”** Nancy 
Hoyt reveals, ‘“Mr. Shelley was already the ‘Subtle Spirit’ that aroused 
her greatest admiration.”®* The second line of the quotation from the 
sonnet above also points to Shelley, who described himself in Adonais: “A 
pardlike Spirit beautiful and swift.’’* Miss Wylie’s reference to an arch- 
angel in the last line cited from her sonnet is linked with Shelley by Carl 
Van Doren® and by Isabel Paterson,® both of whom quote the same line 
as a reference to Shelley. It would follow, then, that Shelley is also the 
archangel referred to in another poem, Love Song, in which he is the 
beautiful spirit whom Miss Wylie loves more than any mortal man: 


Although I love you well 

And shall forever love you, 

I set that archangel 

The depths of heaven above you. 


So preoccupied was she with the person of Shelley that she came to 
have the hallucination, during her last years, that she was a reincarnated 


5° Vernon Loggins, J Hear America (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1937), p. 97. 
6° Nancy Hoyt, Elinor Wylie, p. 18. 

5! Adonais, xxxii, 1. 8 Elinor Wylie: A Portrait from Memory. 

* Isabel Paterson, preface to Mr. Hodge and Mr. Hazard, p. 638. 
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Shelley. This iact is revealed at length by Carl Van Doren, her chosen 
friend and critic, to whom she disclosed some of her inmost secrets; and 
the most important of these secrets was her inordinate love for Shelley, 
who obsessed her in her final years. Mr. Van Doren’s word-picture of 
Elinor Wylie, which appeared first in Harper’s under the title of Elinor 
Wylie: A Portrait from Memory and was later incorporated in his auto- 
biography Three Worlds, gives a full and intimate account of her strange 
personality, and settles, among some other mysteries of her career, the 
mystery of her affinity with Shelley. Mr. Van Doren writes: 


And because I had written a life of Peacock, Shelley’s friend, and because she 
not only loved Shelley but identified herself with him, she identified me with 
Peacock, and at times dramatically assumed that I was seven years older than 
she, as Peacock was older than Shelley .... When I gave her my Nightmare 
Abbey, in which Peacock laughed at Shelley, she took it almost asa gift from the 
satirist to his subject. 


The knowledge that Miss Wylie had this obsession is essential to the 
understanding of a group of her later poems which would remain obscure 
without such elucidation. I have arranged these poems in such an order 
as to show the progression of Elinor Wylie’s belief in metempsychosis, 
from a mere intimation of a possible kinship with Shelley, through a plain 
statement of her belief that she was Shelley, to a final affirmation of her 
affinity with him which she renounces only in death. 

Tragic Dialogue gives the first intimation that she thought of Shelley 
as a possible spiritual kinsman. In this poem she laments the gulf of 
time and space and material objects between herself and Shelley: 


“A hundred years! This iron bar 
Has beaten you and hindered?” 
Not so: on no extremest star 
Had he and I been kindred. 


The identifying links with Shelley in this poem are the “hundred years” 
between him and Elinor Wylie, and her statement . . . “‘on no extremest 
star/ Had he and I been kindred,” pointing to Shelley and a possible re- 
lationship to him. 

Sonnet V of One Person not only refers to Miss Wylie’s long and inti- 
mate association with Shelley but also to her feeling that she was a 
reincarnated Shelley. In this sonnet she writes: 


For I have moved companioned by a cloud, 

And lived indifferent to the blood’s desire 

Of temporal loveliness in vain attire: 

My flesh was but a fresh embroidered shroud. 
4 Op. cit. 
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That the first line quoted above refers to Shelley is affirmed by Isabel 
Paterson, who cites this line also as a reference to Shelley in her preface 
to Mr. Hodge and Mr. Hazard.® The last line refers to Elinor Wylie’s 
belief she was a transmigrated Shelley, as Carl Van Doren reveals. 
“Absent Thee from Felicity Awhile’ contains a stronger expression of 
the same thought. In this poem Miss Wylie asks the spirits of the dead 
how long she must be burdened with the bonds of the body and the senses. 
The spirits answer: 
Submit: 
Woman, who would be quit 
Of this close panoply you walk within, 
How ten times more unfit 
Is his disguise, though worn threadbare and thin 
By fire too fine for it. 


If her body irks her, how much more must it constrict the spirit af Shelley 
confined within her “ribs of stiff mortality”? Since she believed herself 
a transmigrated Shelley, then the spirits’ answer to her must refer to 
the spirit of Shelley within her: 

Consider who is your companion, 

An hour obscured, but evident to our eyes, 

Behind the slight disguise, 

As light, and scarcely lesser than the sun; 

Yet is he trapped within a skeleton 

When even the transparent skies 

Had clouded such an one. 


Her “companion” is Shelley, and “the slight disguise”’ is her body hous- 
ing his spirit. Miss Wylie’s reference to this spirit as “scarcely lesser than 
the sun” again recalls Shelley, in Browning’s epithet of Sun-treader for 
him, which she mentions in Mr. Hodge and Mr. Hazard. 

Her clearest statement of her belief that she was a reincarnated Shelley 
is found in This Corruptible, an allegory of the Mind, the Heart, the Body, 
and the Spirit. On the strength of the factual evidence already produced 
it is safe to assume that the Heart of the poem is Shelley and that the 
Body is Elinor Wylie. The Heart chides the Body for its weakness and 
shabbiness: 

Anatomy most strange 

Crying to chop and change; 

Inferior copy of a higher image; 

While I, the noble guest, 

Sick of your second-best 

Sigh for embroidered archangelic plumage. 


5 Loc. cit., p. 638. % Op. cit., p. 668. 
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This poem is significant in its clear expression that Elinor Wylie believed 
herself, as the third line of the quotation indicates, an “inferior copy of 
a higher image,” that image being Shelley sighing for “archangelic plum- 
age.” The woman “by an archangel befriended” considers herself an 
“inferior copy” of his “higher image,’”’ unworthy of the object of her 
“devout affection” in A Red Carpet for Shelley. 

Her final expression of her belief in the kinship of her mind with his is 
seen in Birthday Sonnet, the last poem in the volume of the Collected 
Poems. In this sonnet Elinor Wylie feels that she must now renounce 
even her affinity with Shelley, in order to return a pure spirit to God: 


Marry her mind neither to man’s nor ghost’s 


Angels may wed her to their ultimate hurt. 


It can be assumed again that in this poem she is referring to a marriage 
of her mind with Shelley’s. The allusion to angels has many a factual 
basis for an immediate association with the English poet. Moreover, there 
is a connection between the second line quoted above and the mood of un- 
selfish renunciation in Sonnet IX of One Person, already established as a 
tribute to Shelley. In this sonnet also the woman “by an archangel be- 
friended” would now 

... end the knightly servitude 

Which made him my preserver, and renounce 

That heavenly aid forever and at once. 


Her reason is that it will lead to his “ultimate hurt.’’ She continues in the 
same sonnet from One Person: 


For it were neither courteous nor good 
If we, who are but perishable things, 
Should hang another weight between his wings. 


It can be seen, then, that on the basis of factual proof and interrelations 
with other poems ascribed to the influence of Shelley, Birthday Sonnet is a 
reaffirmation of Elinor Wylie’s belief of an affinity with the poet. From 
vague intimation to final assertion, these poems show Elinor Wylie’s pas- 
sion of the mind for Shelley and her identification of herself with him. 

Shelley was uppermost in her mind, whether in serious or in light mood. 
In her satirical self-portrait, Portrait in Black Paint, With a Very Sparing 
Use of Whitewash, she includes among the vagaries of her mind a prefer- 
ence for “a certain English man of letters” which could apply only to 
Shelley: 

She'll give you adoration 
If you belong to her peculiar schism; 
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As that a certain English man of letters 
Need never call the Trinity his betters. 


The man of whom she thought as an angel and an archangel would be the 
only mortal she would place in the company of divinity. 

IV. Elinor Wylie’s poetry reveals not only her preoccupation with the 
person of Shelley but also reflects her knowledge and understanding of his 
ideas. She knew that Shelley was a Platonist,"’ and described herself as 
such, in Sonnet VI of One Person: “I have believed that I prefer to live/ 
Preoccupied by a Platonic mind.” Her mirroring and echoing of Shelley’s 
thought are often a conscious reflection of his ideas rather than an acci- 
dental parallel to them. Shelley’s views on an endlessly desired and elusive 
beauty; his faith in the brotherhood of man; his belief that the desire for 
immortality “must remain the strongest and the only presumption that 
eternity is the inheritance of every thinking being,’”’**—these ideas are all 


in the poetry of Elinor Wylie. 
It is interesting to compare Miss Wylie’s conception of beauty in her 
early poem Beauty as something . . . “neither good nor bad,/ But inno- 


cent and wild,” with Shelley’s unchained spirits of beauty, the skylark, 
the cloud, the wind; and just as Shelley sought to make these abstrac- 
tions concrete, so Elinor Wylie connects beauty with the “wild wings of a 
gull,” and “The hard heart of a child.” Shelley identified himself with 
his abstractions of beauty, and Elinor Wylie is identified with hers by 
Vernon Loggins, who writes of her passion for Shelley: ‘His conception 
of beauty as . . . belonging to the Platonic ideal, was her conception. Like 
him, she maintained to the end ‘the hard heart of a child’.’’®* 

Another Platonic and Shelleyan idea of the nature of beauty as the 
spiritual reality behind the sin, error, and imperfection of life is expressed 
in Malediction Upon Myself, in which poem Miss Wylie sees beauty as a 
free unhampered spirit behind what Shelley called 

. .. The painted veil which those who live 
Call Life: though unreal shapes be pictured there, 
And it but mimic all we would believe.” 


She pronounces an imprecation upon herself if she cannot find the beauti- 
ful reality behind what is transient and seemingly ignoble, if the “thank- 
less heart declare” 

That holy beauty is no longer good 

But that it is degraded and cast down 

Because it treads the pavements of the town. 


87 “Mr. Shelley Speaking,” Collected Prose, p. 846. 
6 Shelley, Poetical Works, Oxford Edition, Notes to ‘‘Hellas,” p. 473. 
69 Vernon Loggins, J Hear America, p. 90. 70 Shelley, Sonnet, p. 565, 1-3 
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She fulfills in this way the poet’s function in creating a world of imagina- 
tive beauty better than the world around us, as expressed by Shelley in 
Prometheus Unbound: 


But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living man, 
Nurselings of immortality!” 

To Elinor Wylie and to Shelley beauty and sorrow were intermingled. 
In Miss Wylie’s poem “‘Desolation is a Delicate Thing,’’ the title of which 
is taken from Shelley,” she reflects the melancholy mood and thought of 
Shelley’s Stanzas Written in Dejection, Near Naples. To both poets beauty 
is the eternal reality that dispels evanescent gloom. Shelley’s spirit is re- 
stored by the radiance of Naples, and Elinor Wylie finds that her sorrow 
which was “shining and brief, . . . is gone like a cloud.” 

Another aspect of beauty, as a reality to be desired because it is con- 
nected with the good and the immortal, is seen in Shelley’s poems and re- 
flected in Elinor Wylie’s poem Dark Mirror. In his Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty Shelley tells the spirit of beauty: 


Man were immortal and omnipotent, 
Didst thou, unknown and awful as thou art, 
Keep with thy glorious train firm state within his heart.” 


Miss Wylie asserts that the earth is made beautiful or ugly, good or bad, 
according to the degree of nobility of the mind. In Dark Mirror she states: 


The earth is untroubled 
And purely designed; 
Its beauty is doubled 
By a noble mind. 


How close this is to Shelley’s thought can be seen in comparing the above 
stanza with two lines from Julian and Maddalo: ‘Where is the love, 
beauty, and truth we seek/ But in our mind?’ Elinor Wylie echoes Shel- 
ley’s thought again in another quatrain of Dark Mirror: 


In the mind of the wicked 
The earth is not good; 
The trees are naked, 

And the seas are blood. 


Shelley had expressed the same thought in Prometheus Unbound: “Evil 
minds/ Change good to their own nature.” 

It is to be assumed also that her expression of sympathy with man and 
faith in the brotherhood of man is another conscious echoing of Shelley’s 


"1 Op. cit., 1, 747-749, ™ Ibid., 771. 73 Op. cit., 39-41. 
™ Op. cit., 174-176. % Op. cit., 1, 380-381. 
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thought. Elinor Wylie, like Shelley, was a patrician in breeding and taste, 
yet like him she sympathized with the ideals of equality and fraternity. 

Shelley’s unending compassion for the weak, the poor, and the op- 
pressed is shared in Elinor Wylie’s poem Indentured, in which she makes 
a Shelleyan vow to devote her powers to helping others. She declares: 
“And I must never be too proud/ And always be too kind.”’ Her husband, 
William Rose Benét, compares her sensitiveness to human injustices with 
that of Shelley,” and so in the following lines she is dedicating herself to 
Shelley’s ideals of equality and fraternity: ‘‘To feed the beggar and the 
prince/ ‘fo warm the madman and the thief.” The poem /ndentured ad- 
heres therefore to Shelley’s ideal of equality which he considered funda- 
mental, as he affirmed in The Revolt of Islam: ‘‘Eldest of things, divine 
Equality!’ 

Again, in Non Disputandum, is the Shelleyan sympathy with man 
clearly illustrated. In this poem Miss Wylie asserts that she would rather 
have this attitude than own eleven silver palaces, if among all her vassals 
she could find “No thief, or beggar lame and halt and blind,/ But soiled 
my velvet with his dust and fleas.” 

Finally, it would follow that the Shelleyan belief in “‘a ‘soul of good- 
ness’ in things ill’’?* would also be exemplified in Elinor Wylie’s reflection 
of his tremendous faith in man. In the poem Peregrine’s Sunday Song her 
hero would establish a Utopia for the thief and the outcast. Miss Wylie 
speaks through Peregrine: 


I'll spread a broad table 
Where thieves may repair; 
There'll be oats in my stable 
For the murderer’s mare. 


Peregrine, too, vows that he will devote himself to the equality and 
brotherhood of man: 

If my hand should be hostile 

To these hungry friends 

I'll climb fire and frost till 

My pilgrimage ends. 


The third and last phase of Shelley’s thought to be considered here in 
connection with Elinor Wylie’s view of life is his concept of immortality. 
In his notes to Hellas Shelley dwells on the desire for immortality to 
which a poet must cling. He writes: “ . . . we are all impelled by an inex- 
tinguishable thirst for immortality.’’’* Since mortal life is unreal and 
transient, “Soul is the only element,” Shelley had written,® the eternal 


7 W. R. Benét, The Prose and Poeiry of Elinor Wylie, p. 4. 77 Op. cit., v.li.3. 
78 Julian and Maddalo, 204. 79 Notes to Hellas, p. 473. © Oueen Mab, iv, 140. 
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element that was one with the all-pervading Benignant Principle that 
ruled the world. Being acquainted with Shelley’s ideas and having identi- 
fied herself with him, Miss Wylie shared his “thirst for immortality,” as 
will be shown in the following group of her poems. 

In This Corruptible she refers to the transitory nature of the body asa 
“lodging for the night,” and to the strength that the eternal spirit gives 
the body: “ ‘Endure another hour! It is but for an hour,’ said the spirit.” 
In her Address to My Soul she tells the soul to be brave in the face of 
earthly conflict because the soul will endure forever: ‘‘Glassed in trans- 
lucent dream/ They cannot snuff you out.’”’ Again she asserts the faith 
that death is not the end, but that there must have been a plan of immor- 
tality in creation, just as Shelley believed in an immortality for Keats. 
In Letter to V—Miss Wylie writes: “I can’t believe the hand that made 
me/ Shall so unmake me in the end.”” What the precise nature of that im- 
mortality will be she cannot say, but there will be peace and rest and love 
there. Sonnet XVIII of One Person contains an expression of faith not 
unlike that of Prometheus Unbound. In her sonnet she abjures all specula- 
tion on “ .. . what the days, and what the Uranian years/ Shall offer us 
when you and I are ghosts.” She would forego metaphysics for the quiet 
of eternal sleep: 


And so forget to weep, forget to grieve; 
And wake, and touch each other’s hands, and turn 
Upon a bed of juniper and fern. 


Shelley chants of the after life in similar vein: 


Through Death and Birth, to a diviner day; 
A paradise of vaulted bowers, 


Peopled by shapes too bright to see, 
And rest, having beheld; somewhat like thee; 
Which walk upon the sea, and chant melodiously.™ 


That the immortal soul returns to its divine origin is expressed in strik- 
ingly parallel passages by Shelley and by Elinor Wylie. Shelley declares 
in Adonais: 

Dust to the dust! but the pure spirit shall flow 

Back to the burning fountain whence it came, 

A portion of the eternal.* 


In her Birthday Sonnet Elinor Wylie commends her spirit to her Creator, 
and would cleanse it of earthly contagion before she returns to Him: 


8! Op. cit., 11.v.103-110. Op. cit., xxviii, 5-7. 
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Take home Thy prodigal child, O Lord of Hosts! 
Protect the sacred from the secular danger; 


So that no drop of the pure spirit fall 
Into the dust: defend Thy prodigal. 


However, the most significant illustration of the marriage of Elinor 
Wylie’s mind with Shelley’s is her Hymn to Earth. So much of Shelley is 
contained in this finest of her poems that it may be used to summarize the 
influence of Shelley’s thought on her. The opening lines of the Hymn to 
Earth suggest at once Alastor, Adonais, and Prometheus Unbound. Elinor 
Wylie’s address to the earth corresponds in spirit and thought to the 
opening lines of Alastor. Miss Wylie writes: 


Farewell, incomparable element, 

Whence man arose, where he shall not return; = 
And hail, imperfect urn 

Of his last ashes, and his firstborn fruit 


Shelley begins Alaséor: 
Earth, ocean, air, beloved brotherhood! 
If our great Mother has imbued my soul 
With ought of natural piety to feel 
Your love, and recompense the boon with mine. 


Miss Wylie’s line ““Whence man arose, where he shall not return” is com- 
parable in thought to Shelley’s expression of the immortality of the soul 
in Adonais® and in Prometheus Unbound, where Shelley declares: “We 
can obscure not/ The soul that burns within.”™ Miss Wylie states that 
earth is man’s chief element, although something of the other three, fire, 
air, and water, is contained within him. Man has no part in the element 
of fire, she asserts, “ . . . save as his eyes/ Have drawn its emanation from 
the skies.’”” This doctrine that man is part of the divine essence from 
which everything flows is upheld by Shelley also, who writes in Prome- 
theus Unbound: 


Man, one harmonious soul of many a soul 
Whose nature is its own divine control, 
Where all things flow to all, as rivers to the sea. 


Shelley has a similar thought in another passage of the same poem: “The 
soul of man, like unextinguishable fire,/ Yet burns towards heaven.”’® 
The element of air, Miss Wylie continues, serves man his short-lived 
breath and lends “ . . . its crystal to his lungs/ For his early crying and his 
53 Op. cit., xxviii, 5-7. 4 Op. cit., 1.1.484-485. 8% Tbid., rv, 400-402. 
% Tbid., m1.1.5-6. 
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final songs.”’ Alastor contains the following parallel to Elinor Wylie’s 
thought: “I wait thy breath, Great Parent, that my strain/ May modu- 
late with murmurs of the air.’’®’ The fourth element, water, Miss Wylie 
writes, “ . . . has denied/ Its child; it is no more his element.”’ That Shel- 
ley had the idea of a connection between man and water is seen in the 
Prometheus, where Panthea is hailed thus: 


Where the Earth reposed from spasms, 
On the day when He and thou 

Parted, to commingle now; 

Child of Ocean !** 





















Fire, air, and water are not man’s elements; therefore it is to the earth 
that man turns as toa parent, writes Miss Wylie. Shelley has Prometheus 
address the Earth as a parent also: “‘Were these my words, O Parent?’’®® 
Her Shelleyan sympathy with man prompts Elinor Wylie to ask the 
earth to cherish him, “He ploughs the sand, and, at his greatest need,/ 
He sows himself for seed.’”’ Shelley also refers to the mingling of man’s 
body with the earth, as seen in Queen Mab: “There’s not one atom of yon 
earth/ But once was living man.”® Elinor Wylie exhorts the earth to be 
kind to man even though he comes to mingle with it for a brief time: 
“The traveller dust, although the dust be vile/ Sleeps as thy lover for a 
little while.’’ Her reference to “the traveller dust” is another echoing of 
Shelley, who writes of man as “A traveller from the cradle to the grave/ 
Through the dim night of this immortal day.’’™ Such was the affinity be- 
tween Elinor Wylie and the author of Prometheus Unbound that the 
thought of the entire poem Hymn to Earth can be epitomized in the fol- 
lowing lines from Shelley’s work: 

Man, oh, not men! a chain of linked thought, 


Of love and might to be divided not, 
Compelling the elements with adamantine stress; 





























. . . Struggling fierce towards heaven’s free wilderness.” 


Thus Shelley was the influence that shaped Elinor Wylie’s life and 
mind. Her writings are imbued with his spirit and her best prose and 
poetry are the work of an artist dedicated to him. 

Juia CLuck 
Boston, Massachusetts 
87 Op. cit., 45-46. 88 Op. cit., 11.1.203-206. % Ibid., 1, 302. 
9° Op. cit., 1, 211-213. 1 Prometheus, tv, 552-553. % Thid., 1v, 394-399. 
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XLVI 
THE TRAGIC NATURALISM OF PAUL HERVIEU 


UCH criticism has been made of Paul Hervieu, and all too fre- 

quently, it would seem, his drama has been labelled as thesis plays." 
Too often, such opinions are based upon little more than a familiarity 
with certain of his plays (Les Tenailles, La Loi de i’ Homme, Le Réveil, etc. 
which, detached from his work as a whole and read without consideration 
of the author’s fundamental concept of man as a social creature, do seem 
strongly to bear the imprint of social reform. However, to many, such 
classifications, even for the plays mentioned above, will appear entirely 
unwarranted when the plays are studied in the light of what one inevita- 
bly comes to feel—after studying the man and his whole work—are the 
author’s essential and sincere beliefs concerning man and his behavior 
in society. Unlike some writers of his own period who professed’a similar 
faith and who unquestionably were impelled primarily by the desire for 
social reform, Hervieu sincerely believes that man’s own nature stands 
as an insurmountable barrier to reform. Such a conviction could never 
become a welcomed guest in the mind of one who so earnestly longed for a 
more optimistic view of life; and, in my opinion, it is this unwelcomed 
conviction that leads him at all times to emphasize the tragedies of life 
in a manner that to some has suggested reform. If we understand him, 
however, he is primarily concerned with the tragedy in each case; and he 
offers no suggestions or corrections, because reform is untenable in his 
belief. 

The doctrine of Taine that man is a product of three forces in his life, 
race, milieu, and moment, together with Balzac’s emphasis on the influ- 
ence of environment over man’s behavior, had done much to remove man 
from the lofty pinnacle of moral significance to which he had attained un- 
der the Romanticists, and had seriously diminished the priority accorded 
by the Classicists to the power of the human will over all the passions. 
The Naturalists, under the impetus of the new wave of scierce, carried 
the theory a step farther and thrust this man, now fallen and degraded, 
back to the level from which he originally sprang—the same low level 
from which all animal life springs. If they did not totally deny the exist- 
ence of the human will, they at least so subordinated it to the elements of 
primitive instinct and passion that it virtually became non-existent. 

In the faith of the Naturalists man is but another species in the animal 

1 Typical of such statements is the following by Barret H. Clark. “He and Brieux are 
the greatest living exponents of the thesis play, neither ever wrote a play without having 


some distinct and more or less immediate purpose in view.” Contemporary French Drama- 
tists (Cincinnati, 1916), p. 55. 
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kingdom, little different from the rest. To be sure, he has drawn about 
himself a cloak of so-called civilization, more for the sake of expediency 
than from any natural superiority or any yearning for moral perfection. 
During the fair-weather calm of existence he parades under this guise as a 
being of great moral significance, capable of selecting and charting his 
course, “master of his own untrammeled fate, captain of his own unfet- 
tered soul.” Then come the storms of great passion and stress, inevitable 
in all life, to strip man of these fine pretensions and to reveal in the naked- 
ness of his soul the true animal that he is. In such a philosophy there can 
be no room for an exalted opinion of man’s true worth or of his ultimate 
destiny. His worth and destiny are identical with the worth and destiny of 
the other species of this animal kingdom. Metaphysics and the orthodox 
conception of the soul have been eliminated. The soul is nothing more 
than a vague and complex pattern of emotion, purely sensorial in nature, 
arising from hereditary and physiological processes. A sad picture of life, 
indeed, “for him who thinks, a tragedy for him who feels!” How com- 
pletely it reveals the temperament of the generation of 1880! How inter- 
spersed it is with the colors of Baudelaire, Vigny, Leconte de Lisle, Flau- 
bert, Stendhal, Auguste Comte, Renan, and Taine! On the whole this 
philosophy is the philosophy of Hervieu. It was inevitable that he should 
accept it, because of his temperament. 

I have suggested that Hervieu believes that man is controlled by prim- 
itive instincts. In autographing a personal photograph he has chosen as 
the essence of his philosophy a passage from one of his plays: “Il y a des 
énergies qu’on ne trouve que dans la tempéte et le naufrage. Pour savoir 
se révolter il faut avoir dans l’Ame autre chose que de la vertu.’ In one 
of his earliest works (Le Je-m’en-mélisme, in the volume La Bétise Pari- 
sienne) he has seen fit to divide the acts of man’s so-called generosity and 
altruism into three classes, each class based upon the dominant instinct 
of a certain type of dog. Doumic says that this savage element seems to 
be the point toward which his whole work converges. Certain scenes in 
his novels, especially in Peints par Eux-mémes and L’ Armature, reveal the 
savage in the basic human element. In his interviews with M. Binet he 
invites our attention to a passage in L’ Exorcisée for his conception of the 
soul. It is Hervieu who speaks: 

Dans une nouvelle qui s’appelle L’Exorcisée, j’ai mis un passage sur l’4me, que 
j’ai décrit d’aprés nature, en m’observant moi-méme. Mon Ame, je sais quelle 
forme elle a; c’est une apparition de cadre noir, dans lequel je vois des images de 


pensées.* 


2 Connais-toi, Act m1, sc. v. 
* Doumic, Thédire Nouveau, p. 3. 
‘ Binet, L’Année Psychologique, x (1904), 33. 
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And here is the passage to which he referred: 

Oui, je sais o0 est mon Ame, quel est son aspect réel, et presque ses dimensions. 
C’est un petit espace noir, terne comme la suie, situé derriére mon front, au-dessus 
de ma nuque.® 

And M. Binet says: 

M. Hervieu me parait n’étre, comme fond de nature, ni religieux, ni mystique, 
ni superstitieux; il ne croit 4 rien, ni 4 la télépathie, ni au spiritisme, ni dla 
chiromancie, ni a la graphologie, ni aux pressentiments, ni 4 certaines influences 
fatidiques; l’idée de l’anéantissement de l’individu aprés la mort ne le hante pas; 
il accepte cette idée; dans ses moments de soucis cruels, il l’a méme accueillie 
comme un repos; en vie normale il n’y pense pas.* 


On the whole then Hervieu does accept the philosophy of the Natural- 
ists. And yet it would seem that certain distinctions are essential, if we 
are not to do him an injustice. Whereas many of the leaders of the Nat- 
uralistic school are often characterized by the blasé and cynical attitude 
toward life that is characteristic of the time, with an irony and a pessi- 
mism bent more upon effecting a reform than upon interpreting the mys- 
teries of life, the whole of Hervieu’s existence and work is marked with 
great sincerity and extreme seriousness. His js a spirit that refuses to jest. 
The social Naturalists are more practical in their views and base their 
opinions upon rather superficial observations. They are the Zolas, the 
Brieux, and the Goncourts. They are the professional purveyors of that 
famous “bleeding slice of life.’”” Undoubtedly it is they to whom Brander 
Matthews refers when he defines the Naturalists as “artists who refuse 
to paint your portrait unless you are pitted with the smallpox.””’ Hervieu 
has chosen to paint many unscarred victims. Unlike some, he has no mor- 
bid thirst for blood. He is greatly concerned with reform but he despairs 
of man’s ability to effect this reform; and, like the true psychologist and 
scientist, he would delve into the lower depths of man’s nature in a search 
for universal truth. Because he is serious and sincere, when he has found 
this unwelcome truth he cannot avoid the feeling of tragedy. He, in cer- 
tain respects, represents the Vigny, the Leconte de Lisle, or the Renan of 
this period. While denying the existence of the soul and much that is 
noble in man, he says: “Je me sens pris souvent d’un besoin de réfléchir 
en vain sur les causes originelles et les causes finales. J’éprouve briéve- 
ment, je connais la stupeur passagére d’exister.’’* It is this same sense of 
futility and tragedy that one feels so strongly even in one of his earliest 
stories, L’ Alpe Homicide. It is this same sense of tragedy and futility that 

5 L’Exorcisée, p. 61. 6 Op. cit., x, 14. 

7 Quoted by Chandler in Contemporary Drama of France, p. 86. 

§ Binet, op. cit., x, 14, note 1. 
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permeates his drama, almost without exception, and gives to it a tone and 
a flavor that are characteristic only of the ancients. He isa tragic Nat- 
uralist. Beneath the irony of the social Naturalists we glimpse a ray of 
hope, which might be termed a kind of negative optimism. But with Her- 
vieu, as with Vigny and Renan, because of the extreme sincerity the pes- 
simism is all the more blighting; and instead of hope we sense only pity 
and tragedy. 

Perhaps a necessary corollary to these first tenets in the Naturalistic 
philosophy is the vanity and egoism of man. If man is but the simple 
creature of instinct, and his will is only the resultant of hereditary, envi- 
ronmental, and physiological forces within him, then it may be said that 
he can be neither good nor evil. Just as one does not condemn the lion for 
its ferocity, nor praise the lamb for its meekness, just so one can neither 
condemn nor praise these manifestations of nature in man, which are as 
instinctive as are his thirst for drink and his hunger for food. Like the 
helpless beast that he is, he can do nothing more than follow wherever 
these instincts and passions lead. It is not only natural, then, but inevitable 
that he will seek the gratification of his desires and the realization of his 
own personal interests, even at the expenseof those about himif necessary. 

While this is fundamentally a part of the general theory of Naturalism, 
it is quite impossible that the would-be reformers of this group could ac- 
cept its truth in toto; for then they would realize that the civilizing process 
is only a myth, and all pleas for man to reform himself are vain and pure 
mockery. In a large measure Hervieu does accept this theory as truth, 
and that is why his philosophy may be said to lend itself more readily to 
tragedy than to reform. 

Perhaps we are overstating the weight of this philosophy in his daily 
life, for it is hard to conceive that any man who is, himself, so rigidly 
moral; who seemingly attaches such great significance to the worth of 
man, despite his foibles and weakness; who, consciously or unconsciously, 
reveals his faith in the civilizing process by attributing to it what com- 
mendable qualities he is able to find in man; whose own force of will and 
self control belie his theory; it is hard, indeed, to conceive that such a 
man could accept, completely, this philosophy as a basis for his own daily 
life. But Hervieu is an artist, and like most artists the results of his genius 
are often too large to be confined within the narrow limits of reality. Un- 
like most of the Naturalists he was never obsessed with the idea of an ex- 
act reproduction of life; in fact, his greatest tendency is to look beyond 
the superficial facts for the greater theoretical truths beneath. In other 
words, he is a theorist; and his drama will be more the result of theory and 
artistic concept than of any practical creed which he may hold for day-to- 
day living. 
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But, following Hervieu the artist, we find that man, led by instinct and 
passion, is given to vanity and great egoism. 

Pour les enfants, c’est nous que nous aimons en eux—tout cela se raméne a 
l’égoisme. L’altruisme, qui nous fait accomplir de grands sacrifices pour d’autres, 
j’en lis l’explication dans les nobles égoismes de l’orgueil, de l’honneur, ou des 
espérances célestes.® 


We are impressed with the adjective which he employs in the phrase, 
“Jes nobles égoismes de l’orgueil, de l’honneur, ou des espérances céles- 
tes.” Pride, honor, faith in religion, all are so many forms of man’s ego- 
ism; but it is a noble egoism. And why? The rationalist will not admit 
that they influence the ultimate destiny of man, but does find that they 
are wholesome; for on that day when mankind should forsake hypocrisy 
the social order would come to an end, and this social order must go on. 
If all is vanity and life has no moral significance, why must this social or- 
der go on? It is nature that is steering his course and not man; and nature 
is concerned only with the preservation of the species. In all other forms 
of life, this she manages to accomplish marvelously well, without the aid 
of a complicated social order. Why, in this case, is its continuation so im- 
perative? The only explanation that we are able to find is that the theorist 
here is one step ahead of the man. But then that is quite permissible in 
one whose art rests so heavily upon theory in search of ultimate truth, 
rather than upon faithful reproductions of reality through observation of 
fact. Suffice it to say that for Hervieu, in theory at least, La Rochefou- 
cauld was right. Man is an egoist, but fortunately so. , 

For evidence that this egoism is at the base of man’s behavior one will 
need only to read either his novels or his drama. In Peints par Eux-mémes 
the Chateau de Pontarmé is the very seat of egoism. In L’ Armature the 
baron Saffre, and all those who surround him, are personifications of ego- 
ism. In La Loi de l’Hommne it is egoism that leads M. de Raguais to follow 
passion instead of honor and duty; it is egoism that prompts Mme de 
Raguais to inform their daughter of the liaison between M. de Raguais 
and Mme d’Orcieu; and Isabelle to marry young d’Orcieu, despite the 
solemn promise to the contrary which she had made to her mother; it is 
egoism that caused M. d’Orcieu to choose between the two alternatives of 
honor without respectability, or respectability without honor. In La 
Course du Flambeau it is egoism in the grandmother, who, through fear 
and concern for her own comfort and ease, allows the crash of young 
Didier’s business to take with it the honor of the family name and the 
happiness of her offspring; it is egoism in the young people, Didier and 
Marie-Jeanne, who think only of themselves and never turn to look upon 


* Hervieu to Binet, op. cit., x, 58. 
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the grief accumulating behind them; it is egoism in the mother, Sabine, 
pursuing the only form of happiness available to her, her selfish love for 
her daughter. Scores of other instances that might easily be cited are 
hardly necessary. 

For evidence that egoism sometimes exercises a wholesome influence on 
the several units of society, and often becomes the sole effective agent for 
the preservation of the social order, one needs but little imagination to see 
what would have happened to this brilliant order in Peints par Eux- 
mémes had it not been for the false pride and the desire for social respect- 
ability that accompanied it. It is solely the desire for money and security, 
and an outward appearance of respectability, in L’Armature, that re- 
cements and holds intact this social order when the shock and strain of 
passion and primitive nature have all but shaken it to its foundations. It 
is primarily egoism, and not the Naquet divorce law, in La Loi de 
V Homme and in Les Tenailles, that preserves the bonds of matrimony and 
a semblance of social decency, albeit at the expense of the individual’s 
happiness on both sides. It is pride, selfishness or egoism in L’Enigme, Le 
Réveil, and Le Destin est Matire that eventually preserves the home, and 
in the case of offspring protects its happiness. To be sure, cases might be 
cited to prove that this egoism sometimes is detrimental to these same in- 
terests, may even lead to serious tragedy; witness Le Dédale and La 
Course du Flambeau. But Hervieu would have us believe that, on the 
whole, it is the chief pillar on which this complicated social structure re- 
poses. Doumic, discussing La Course du Flambeau, says this egoism is 
everywhere the very base of life . . . The beauty of the spirit of sacrifice 
is nothing more than this irreducible egoism in its final analysis.’ 

Among the passions and instincts which exercise empirical sway over 
the life of man, love is, perhaps, the greatest. Hervieu prefers to treat this 
element under two headings: physical or carnal love, and parental (more 
specifically, maternal) love. He is particularly interested in an analysis of 
both types, and is convinced that they exercise a tremendous power and 
influence over man’s behavior. He was early attracted to a consideration 
of physical love, and under the general caption of Choses del’ Amour in the 
volume La Bétise Parisienne he has given us a brief treatise on the fasci- 
nation which this passion in others has for the innocent observer, and 
which he calls ““L’Amorettine.”’ His theoretical explanation for it is that 
it is perhaps “‘une sensation de solidarité entre les membres de la grande 
famille de l’amour.’’ Observation of the love experience in others causes 
a spark of the essence of that love to fly into the waves of passion that are 
overflowing in our own breast and tends to break up the stagnation that 


10 Doumic, Thédtre Nouveau, p. 14. 
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may prevail there; or else it so perfumes them with its own essence that 
we are set vibrating with sympathy and interest." 

In this same general group, under the caption of L’Jdole, he gives us the 
amusing account of the experience of Aristide Froissart in order to convey 
his own first impressions of this basic passion. Here love results from an 
immense curiosity, and nothing more. 


Quand Aristide Froissart, ayant laissé sa femme au lit nuptial, rentra en robe de 
chambre dans la piéce ot la famille et les invités achevaient de consommer le 
repas des noces, voici les propos, d’aprés Léon Gozlan, par lesquels il scandalisa 
tout le monde, et particuliérement sa belle-mére: “J’ai découvert ce qu’est 
l'amour. Savez-vous ce que c’est? Une immense curiosité, rien de plus. Si les 
femmes se cachaient le nez, on mourrait d’envie de voir leur nez; on ferait des 
déclarations d’amour 4 leur nez; on leur demanderait en pleurant de se laisser 
baiser le haut du nez. Tout cela parce qu’elles le tiendraient caché. I] est donc vrai 
que nous n’aimons dans les femmes que ce qu’elles dérobent 4 notre curijosité. 
L’amour lui-méme n’est donc qu’une curiosité vague, immense.” 


Yet once again in this group, under the title of Le Taureau Humain, he 
finds that the primitive ferocity of this god of love has its perfect embodi- 
ment in the bull fights of modern Spain. Here it is a thing at once prim 
and smooth, virile and strong, but bearing within its robes the sting of 
death. 


I have never watched this monster (the bull) rush out from its den into the arena 
but that I experienced the feeling that he was a kind of god of carnal love. All 
that is powerful, heroically conceited, proud, wild or primitive in physical 
passion seems incarnated in this animal, with its smooth, dark, glossy coat, as 
it menaces and threatens, or else hesitates, before it plunges to the fight; prancing 
about and ostentatiously manifesting the fury of its “taurilité.” He sniffs and 
snorts as the bright colored capes and the fancy gay embroideries provoke the 
fire in his keen flashing eyes, now hesitating, now renouncing, now resolving 
anew. These cloaks of yellow, blue, and rose are like unto so many treacherous 
gowns of woman, beneath which are concealed barbed darts, the sword, torment, 
and death.¥ 


But man is more stupid than the bull. The latter learns his lesson and is 
never admitted to the arena for a second time. He is now wise to the tricks 
of the game, and the toreador would not trust him again. He is a ‘“‘couru,”’ 
as all are, after the first experience. Then follows an interesting list of tech- 
nical terms to describe the different types of bulls, each type symbolizing 
a certain type of lover. Man, unlike the bull, returns again and again to 
the love “fight,”’ for each time the case seems different. Love, he thinks, 
has changed its face; the attractions are different,and perennial hope leads 


" La Bétise Parisienne, pp. 33-36. 2 Pp. 311-312. 3 Pp, 38. 
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him to believe that it will be different. This love is a universal passion for 
both sexes and all classes of society. In Peints par Eux-mémes we find: 


L’amour régit tous les hommes, toutes les femmes, spécialement dans notre 
société de dés ceuvrés.“ 


In L’ Armature: 


Les deux sexes ne viennent dans le monde que parce qu’ils ont un amour 4 y 
conduire, ou a y retrouver, ou 4 s’y procurer... Tout ¢a que nous voyons 4 
perte de vue dans cette salle, c’est plein d’amour, d’amour a dénicher, a éveiller 
ou a réveiller, 4 garder ou 4 changer, d’amour 4 dire, d’amour 4 faire, etc.” 


In La Bétise Parisienne: 


Tout sentiment qu’inspirent les femmes est précieux. Et, elles-mémes, si on leur 
demandait quel est celui qui leur est le plus cher, elles répondraient, sans doute: 
le respect; mais elles penseraient: le désir." 


In his interviews with M. Binet, concerning his profession of faith: ‘Je 
crois 4 la puissance de l’amour sexuel, de ]’instinct créateur.””!” 

According to Estéve, his love is a love that imposes itself as a master 
and acts with all the blind force of instinct. It has the irresistible power 
of some force of nature.'* Woman, possessed of it, has many of the char- 
acteristics of the feline. In her bewitching and hypnotic eyes there is the 
strange essence of magic; and man, the pawn of instinct, finds himself 
powerless to struggle against this law of nature. La Princesse Nagear and 
Olivier, momentarily alone in the woods while on the hunt, experience the 
weight of this passion, though not yet in its full force. This time Olivier 
escapes, but only through fear of the social scandal which he knows his 
wife would bring down upon their heads. 


A se le représenter prudent et fugace, elle le voyait cependant captif de ses gotits 
et de ses lois physiques, entouré, par ses instincts connus, d’une espéce de rets. 
Et, selon une association de pensées, elle enveloppa Olivier d’un réseau de regards 
ou ses yeux verts jetaient leur lueur ensorcelante comme des pierreries de magi- 
cienne. ... Quant 4 Olivier, son cas était analogue 4 celui du limier dont il 
contrdlait les efforts. A ce dernier le valet donnait du trait, allongeait grandement, 
sans toutefois le lacher tout a fait. Et, pour Olivier, qui avait humé, comme le 
chien, une piste de chair, qui aussi sentait sa béte, a lui, un collier, de méme, 
persistait a tirer de loin sur ses désirs et 4 réprimer ses élans.’® 


Love, then, is the all-absorbing passion, especially in the breast of 
woman. Man, the coarser and less sensitive of the two sexes, may some- 


™ Quoted by Brisson in Le Temps, Nov. 1, 1915.  P. 27. 

6 P, 314. 17 Binet, op. cit., x, 58. 

18 Estéve, Paul Hervieu, Conteur, Moraliste et Dramaturge (Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1917), 
p. 106. LD’ Armature, pp. 191-192. 
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times be swayed by passions other than physical love, such as the desire 
for wealth, honor, glory, fame; but he remains essentially the victim of 
sex instinct just the same, and its manifestations in him are none the less 
brutal. An example par excellence is Gérard de Gourgiran in L’Enigme. It 
is everywhere evident that Hervieu does not revel in this conception of 
love which his philosophy has forced upon him. His disappointment in 
this noblest of man’s passions is often so great that it expresses itself in 
the form of irony. And here and there one feels that the author might wish 
for a more lofty conception of love. ‘‘Nous décorons du nom d’amour ce 
qui n’est qu’un instinct brut, sauvage, égoiste, male.’’° He accepts it, 
nevertheless, as a law of nature; and for that reason he becomes very bit- 
ter against all those who are intolerant toward its victims. In one of his 
earliest stories he attacks article 324 of the Code Pénal (the famous “‘Ar- 
ticle rouge” which allows the husband to murder his adulterous wife), as 
barbarous and characteristic of the Middle Ages. ‘Cet article 324 qui sent 
la poussiére et le sang du moyen 4ge, la jungle et l’alcool, qui est visigoth 
et ostrogoth.””! Similar opinions and the conclusion in L’Enigme are no 
less emphatic. 

One final thought that comes to us before we leave this question of phys- 
ical love is the emphasis which Hervieu places upon the intensity of this 
passion in man. If man is but the simple animal that his philosophy would 
have us believe him to be, and his love is but the same elemental instinct 
that we find in the other animals of lower species, why is it not the mere 
physiological function that it seems to be in these animals? Is there not a 
certain incongruity between his treatment of this passion in man and its 
observed operation in the animal proper? This is a charge that might be 
made against the Naturalists as a whole, but inasmuch as Hervieu re- 
veals a greater sincerity in his acceptance of this philosophy we feel that 
it has a particular application in his case. Perhaps he would argue that 
man, under the influence of the so-called civilizing process, has risen to a 
slightly higher plane of feeling, and has developed a greater capacity for 
emotion. The physiological process has become more complex. But then 
he would need to take into account that in this metamorphosis of his 
physiological and emotional set-up man has also acquired the faculty of 
reasoning, which should tend to counteract this difference of balance. 
However, we have already seen that for the Naturalists, Hervieu includ- 
ed, this power of reason is an acquired characteristic, its influence over 
man’s behavior is non-existent, and man continues to be impelled by in- 
stinct and by instinct alone. 

According to Hervieu there is a second phase of love which exercises 
even greater force than does mere physical passion. It is more elemental 


2 LT’ Exorcisée, p. 36. 1 La Bétise Parisienne, p. 10. 
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and instinctive; and, although it is the very essence of supreme egoism, it 
manifests itself in an externally unselfish manner. It is, by far, the great- 
est passion in the human breast, and especially in the breast of woman. 
It prevails over all other considerations; beside it physical passion is a 
pigmy. This is the instinct which one has for the projection and continua- 
tion of his own life in the life of future generations; or, as he treats it more 
specifically, maternal love. The tree or the plant which yields its sap to 
the shoot that has sprung from its roots and then dies; the female wolf 
which forsakes her mate in the hour of his certain death in order that 
she may protect the young from a similar fate, the pelican which instinc- 
tively tears open its own breast in order that the offspring may feed upon 
his life blood; and the woman who spurns her own happiness, betrays and 
kills her mother for the sake of her child; all are manifestations of this the 
greatest law of nature. It demands the preservation of the species, at 
whatever cost to the purely conventional and acquired ideas of honor, jus- 
tice, duty, or gratitude. 

Furthermore, two beings, legitimately or illegitimately united in love, 
regardless of their affinities for each other, retain a certain amount of in- 
dividuality, they remain essentially separate entities until a child is born 
to this relationship. When this child is born to them there is an amalga- 
mation, a fusion of their souls which destroys the element of individuality 
in this union, whether they will it or not, and transforms these separate 
entities into an inseparable and indissoluble unity. They may hate each 
other, hurt each other, and cause each other to suffer, but there is some- 
thing in themselves deeper and more enduring than their whims, their 
quarrels, and their hatred. They constitute the sole natural group by vir- 
tue of this instinct, common to both parents, for the welfare of the child. 

This unity is in no wise artificial, nor does it come from religious or leg- 
islative convention. It is the expression of a natural and basic truth in hu- 
man nature. Other passions treated by Hervieu are sometimes thwarted, 
temporarily, by convention and legislative restraint, but never this one. 
It is paramount to all other elements of his faith. It is already present in 
his novels,” and, in one form or another, it is a fundamental theme in 
many of his best plays.* It profoundly affects his attitude toward divorce 
and other questions of a social or moral nature. It is this element in his 
philosophy, more than any other factor, perhaps, that lifts such plays as 
Les Tenailles, La Loi de ! Homme, and Le Réveil out of the category of 
pure thesis plays. To be sure, such plays bear the stamp of reform; and we 
even have his confession through M. Binet that in La Loi del’ Homme his 
chief objective was a clear presentation of woman’s case before the law. 


® Cf. Flirt (1890), (Paris: Lemerre, s. d.), p. 192. 
% Cf. Les Tenailles, La Loi de’ Homme, La Course du Flambeau, Le Dédale, and Le Réveil. 
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But what is the ultimate result? Not only here but in every case, when we 
come to the conclusion, the parent, or parents, voluntarily sacrifice them- 
selves to the welfare of the child. It is inevitable with Hervieu. And, mind 
you, this becomes the invariable solution with him in such cases, not so 
much through a sentimental attachment for the child’s interests, despite 
his genuine sympathy, but because of his strong convictions in the effec- 
tiveness of this law of nature. The Naquet divorce law, in his mind, is an 
unjust law and its revision might bring some ameliorations; but funda- 
mentally, in all cases where there is offspring there can be no divorce. In 
fact, this principle might be applied to his attitude toward society in gen- 
eral. Human progress is restricted to the physical and the material sides 
of life; but the spiritual and the moral sides of life remain fixed or non-ex- 
istent, as man continues to obey the impulse of instinct and passion. In 
L’Enigme Neste, who, according to Faguet, expresses the convictions of 
the author, says: ” 


Je m’en vais respirer ma bonne amie la nature moderne, telle que le progrés 
la faite. Car, si la civilisation ne doit pas réussir 4 améliorer les étres, elle a su, 
du moins, orner de douceur les choses . . . C’est que le fond de l’Ame humaine est 
imperfectible. On continuera 4 polir l’extérieur des gens et 4 vernir leurs aspects, 
pour que tout cela craque et tombe a la premiére secousse de l’intérét personnel, 
pour que le male et la femelle de l’époque des cavernes réapparaissent soudain 
dans les temps actuels, faisant saillir, de dessous l’inanité du sourire, les éternelles 
dents de guerre et de proie.* 


Perhaps this is the fundamental difference between the philosophy of 
Hervieu and the school of Dumas fils. The latter would have us believe 
that perfect social laws and the divorce constitute a universal panacea for 
social evils and human suffering. Hervieu, not denying the need for legal 
reform, feels that man-made laws can never adjust themselves to all the 
caprices of the human heart. As Doumic says, he realizes that by chang- 
ing the laws we escape from the pressure only to find it applied in a differ- 
ent place by the new law. “On déplace la souffrance, on ne la supprime 
pas.’’5 

Coming back, more specifically, to his conception of parental love, it 
hardly seems necessary to remind M. Hervieu that the results of concrete 
observations in nature are not always in support of his theory. The tree or 
the plant may, and often does, choke off the shoot at its roots; the female 
of the animal kingdom, though usually revealing concern for her off- 
spring in the early stages of its life, may, and often does, later on, com- 
pletely abandon this young to its own fate; the mother may, and often 
does, show contempt for her child; may even sacrifice not only its inter- 


* Act I, Sc. vil. % Doumic, Thédtre Nouveau, p. 29. 
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ests but its life to her own selfish desires. Nevertheless we can sympathize 
with Hervieu in the fascination which he derives from the theory. To see 
how harmoniously theoretical he is, one needs only to close his eyes in or- 
der to visualize the mathematical form of this law in operation. We see 
an equilateral triangle, whose three vertices are symbolic of the mother, 
the father, and the child, resting upon one of its three points. At the top 
the parents of the first generation, through an act of nature, have united 
to produce the child at the base. This child, having grown to maturity, 
unites with another of its kind in the second generation to produce the 
third generation which will form the vertex upon which the second figure 
rests, and so on down through the end of time. This endless chain of tri- 
angles, leading ever downward and outward, not only reveals the har- 
mony of nature and her love for the sole natural groupings; but, when so 
constructed, they form a kind of stairway over which the elements of 
man’s first nature slowly wend their way down to generations yet un- 
born. Like the water in the stream their course is ever downward, eter- 
nally converging toward the points of central interest, the offspring. Back- 
ward flow is an impossibility, and contrary to nature. Whether we will it 
or not, this is nature’s plan for life; and man’s only recourse lies in stoic 
resignation and a philosophical acceptance of her ways.**Aswith the other 
instincts that control life, it is futile for man to struggle or protest against 
this newly recognized form of fate. But, futile as it is, man does struggle; 
and in his struggles there is tragedy, real tragedy. 

Unlike the tragedy of antiquity which found expression only in char- 
acters of exceptional mold and on occasions of rare significance, when the 
masses of humanity stood aloof to watch the battle between a god of clay 
and a god of myth, his is a tragedy of every-day life in which common man 
is, himself, engaged in struggle with a far more realistic but none the less 
terrifying god of nature. If, to the observer, common man in this struggle 
seems to be lacking in nobility, is it not because he, with the author, shares 
none of the classic hero’s illusions concerning his own worth or strength? 
If, with the trappings and the myth removed from this struggle, its conse- 
quences seem too insignificant to warrant an exalted feeling of high 
tragedy, is it not because we, through day to day experience with it, have 
become so hardened that we refuse any longer to yield either our sympa- 
thy or our pity? We in this modern age, like the machines with which we 
work, have become the cold, senseless creatures of an economic order that 
recognizes no other god than expediency. Through fear of the conse- 
quences to our own physical well-being we have so starved the spiritual 
and the moral elements within us that we no longer deign to cast so much 


* Cf. Vigny. 
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as an admiring glance at those qualities in man which formerly made of 
him a worthy victim in his battles with fate. Once proud man, whose faith 
in virtue and in his own moral worth gave to his actions a significance 
that meant life, now cowardly and hypocritically kneels to kiss the sword 
of the giant that has deposed him, and proclaims that his dreams were 
only a myth. So the world goes blindly stumbling on, too engrossed in its 
own selfish desires for material gain to realize its shame; and too weak to 
aspire, once again, to those values which, be they myth or not, alone since 
time began have proven capable of lending a meaning to human exist- 
ence. 

This is the whole tragedy of Hervieu’s drama, and no one better than 
he, when we understand him, can so awaken us to its full force. Only, with 
him, there is no solution, for man is powerless to act and his struggles are 
in vain. His own nature is a form of fate against which he cannot hope to 
prevail. Here the tragedy derives not so much from the struggle itself as 
from the philosophy that accompanies it. In this one-sided clash in which 
a character, deprived of all will power and moral courage, is at grips with 
a fatality that is not only real but all-powerful, the issue is decided before 
the battle begins. The very fact that this fatality is not external, but lies 
within man himself, precludes any serious struggle on his part. Its pres- 
ence within him automatically deprives him of his will power and cour- 
age. The only strength which he possesses is on the side of this fatality, 
and not against it. For this reason Hervieu’s is a form of tragedy that 
achieves a maximum of potential pity and a minimum of awe and terror. 
The elements of awe and terror are seriously diminished through the 
knowledge that man is doomed in advance. However, for Hervieu, it is 
primarily man’s encounter with this fate, and not the struggle which he 
is able to offer, that produces this sense of tragedy. The knowledge that 
he is unequipped for the battle does not alter the feeling of terror that one 
experiences at the presence of this fatality in his pathway. And its weight 
is everywhere present, as it is in the Classic drama. 

H. H. Coox 

Indiana University 
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XLVII 


LE REVE DE STEPHANE MALLARME 
D’APRES SA CORRESPONDANCE 


OUTE sa vie, Mallarmé poursuit un idéal illusoire. Créer un ceuvre 

parfait qui sera l’étude de l’homme et de l’univers, voila son réve. 
L’idée de ce travail gigantesque s’est brusquement présentée a lui, comme 
une sorte de révélation fulgurante. A partir de ce moment, le projet du 
“Grand (Euvre” domine de plus en plus la vie du poéte, au point de se 
transformer en véritable obsession. Mallarmé lui-méme n’ignore pas le 
progrés funeste de ce réve qui va gater sa vie. Dans ses lettres intimes, il 
parle trés franchement 4 ses amis de son travail. Parfois il veut partager 
avec eux toute la joie que lui cause la révélation de l’idéal; parfois il ana- 
lyse avec tristesse l’impuissance totale ot aboutissent ses efforts. 

D’aprés ses lettres, la vie du poéte peut se diviser en quatre parties net- 
tement déterminées. Premiérement, une période de travail fructueux ac- 
compagné d’un vague tatonnement vers l’idéal, qui se termine vers la fin 
de 1865. Deuxiémement, la révélation brusque—époque de trés courte 
durée. Mallarmé voit la forme exacte de son réve; au cours d’une seule 
année, il passe de la joie la plus exubérante a une déception pénible. Troisi- 
émement, une phase de trois ou quatre ans d’efforts intenses et déses- 
pérés. Le poéte découvre peu 4 peu l’impossibilité de créer l’ceuvre idéal. 
Cependant il ne veut pas étre vaincu; il lutte avec acharnement contre 
des difficultés surhumaines, dans le désir de réaliser son projet. Quatri- 
émement, la période de résignation. N’abandonnant point son réve, Mal- 
larmé est obligé d’admettre que le “Grand CEuvre”’ reste 4 jamais au 
dela des forces de l’homme mortel. 


Des indications précises au sujet du développement du réve peuvent 
étre relevées dans les lettres 4 partir de 1862, alors que Mallarmé séjourne 
en Angleterre. Le poéte se fait une haute idée de son art. II est tout prét 
a se consacrer corps et 4me au dur travail de la composition littéraire, 
estimant que le vrai bonheur n’existe pas en dehors du monde de la 
poésie: 

Le bonheur existe-t-il sur la terre? Et faut-il le chercher, sérieusement, autre part 
que dans le Réve! C’est le faux but de la vie; le vrai est le Devoir. Le Devoir qu’il 
s’appelle l’art, la lutte, ou comme on veut.! 


Au début de sa carriére, c’est le cété “devoir”’ de son réle de poéte qui 


1H. Cazalis, Catalogue d’autographes et d’ éditions originales d’auteurs modernes composant 
la bibliothéque de Jean Lahor (Paris: L. Giraud-Badin, 1935), p. 16. (Lettre 4 Cazalis, 27 
avril 1863.) 
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l’intéresse. I] ne s’occupe que de questions techniques. En Angleterre, il 
favorise les formes poétiques les plus difficiles: il a la ““manie des sonnets”’ 
ou il veut que “le tout soit harmonieux et s’approche du Beau.’? En 
France, ou il est nommé en 1863 professeur d’anglais au lycée de Tour- 
non, il annonce une “‘poétique trés nouvelle,” c’est-a-dire, une poésie plus 
complexe, plus subtile que les formes classique, romantique ou parnas- 
sienne: 

J'ai enfin commencé mon Hérodiade. Avec terreur, car j’invente une langue qui 
doit nécessairement jaillir d’une poétique trés nouvelle, que je pourrais définir 
en ces deux mots: peindre, non la chose mais l’effet qu’elle produit. Le vers ne 
doit donc pas se composer de mots, mais d’intentions, et toutes les paroles s’effacer 
devant la sensation.* 


Il désire la perfection dans la composition de ces vers, voulant les rendre 
aussi complets, aussi riches que possible: d’ot la lenteur avec laqyelle il 
écrit. Il se plaint de sa stérilité, associe déja la souffrance physique a tout 
effort de création cérébrale: 


Je me suis mis sérieusement 4 ma tragédie d’Hérodiade. .. . Si encore j’avais 
choisi une ceuvre facile; mais justement, moi, stérile et crépusculaire, j’ai pris un 
sujet effrayant, dont les sensations, quand elles sont vives sont amenées jusqu’a 
l’atrocité, et, si elles flottent, ont l’attitude du mystére. Et mon vers, il me fait 
mal par instants, il blesse comme du fer. J’ai, du reste, trouvé une facon intime 
et singuliére de peindre et de noter les impressions trés fugitives. Ajoute, pour 
plus de terreur, que toutes ces impressions se suivent comme dans une sym- 
phonie, et que je suis souvent des journées entiéres 4 me demander si celle-ci 
peut accompagner celle-la, quelle est leur parenté et leur effet....Tu juges 
que je fais peu de vers en une semaine.‘ 


A cette époque, Mallarmé ne cherche 4 perfectionner que des poémes 
indépendants. II] n’est pas encore arrivé a l’idée d’un ceuvre monumental 
ou chaque poéme fait partie de l’ensemble. Néanmoins, il est en train d’- 
analyser cette poésie nouvelle, de réfléchir sur les moyens nouveaux de la 
présenter. Ses études le plongent dans une réverie de plus en plus pro- 
fonde, qui va l’amener, peu 4 peu, 4 une conception trés précise de l’idéal. 

La naissance de sa fille Geneviéve, en 1864. met fin 4 ses méditations. 
L’enfant empéche son pére de travailler, et lui, privé des moments de loi- 
sir consacrés autrefois 4 la poésie, se laisse aller 4 la mélancolie. A Noél, 
il écrit 4 Mistral: 

Je suis dans une cruelle position: les choses de la vie m’apparaissent trop vague- 
ment pour que je les aime et je ne crois vivre que lorsque je fais des vers. Or je 


2 Tbid., p. 13. (Lettre 4 Cazalis, 1862.) 
3 G. Faure, ‘‘Mallarmé 4 Tournon,” Revue des Deux Mondes, xxxviti (1937), 111. (Lettre 
a Cazalis.) 4 Thid. 
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m’ennuie parce que je ne travaille pas, et, d’un autre cété, je ne travaille pas, 
parce que je m’ennuie. Sortir de 1a!® 


Il semble, il est vrai, s’échapper de l’impasse. Travaillant avec énergie, il 
parait content de ce qu’il crée: 

J’ai écrit l’ouverture musicale (d’Hérodiade) et je puis dire qu’elle sera d’un effet 
inoui. . . . J’aurai fait ce que je réve étre un poéme, digne de Poe et que les siens 
ne surpassent pas.® 


Cependant, au printemps de 1865, pendant qu’il s’occupe de |’H érodiade 
et du Faune, il passe par une période douloureuse de découragement mo- 
ral. S’acheminant vers une conception de plus en plus grande de la poésie, 
il a entrevu l’infini. Autour de lui, devant lui, il ne voit que le néant. 
Affolé, il se désole de l’inutilité de tout son travail. Il pense qu’il n’a rien 
fait de bien: il se croit incapable de continuer a écrire: 

Jai le dégofit de moi; je recule devant les glaces, en voyant ma face dégradée et 
éteinte, et pleure quand je me sens vide et ne puis jeter un mot sur mon papier 
implacablement blanc. Etre un vieillard, fini, 4 vingt-trois ans, 4 l’Age des chefs- 
d’ceuvre! Et n’avoir pas méme la ressource d’une mort qui aurait pu faire croire, 
a tous, que j’étais quelque chose. . . .” 

Je me regarde, avec frayeur, comme une ruine. .. .° 


Pourtant il reprend vaillamment son ouvrage. I] compose des stances 
fort travaillées telles que Don du poéme et Sainte;* laissant de cété les 
premiéres esquisses d’H érodiade et du Faune, il refait les poémes d’aprés 
un plan plus large.’° Peu 4 peu, Mallarmé oublie son découragement. 
Dans ses lettres se fait sentir une attente enthousiaste. Le poéte semble 
apercevoir quelque chose de sublime au dela du néant. II se désole du 
temps perdu 4 cause de sa mauvaise santé, se presse vers un but qui parait 
devenir chaque jour plus certain. Voulant étre seul pour méditer, il désire 
se retirer autant que possible de la vie quotidienne: “‘J’ai besoin de la plus 
silencieuse solitude de l’4me pour entendre chanter en moi certaines notes 
mystérieuses.””44 

Le réve commence 4 prendre forme. Mais, obligé d’aller 4 Versailles, 
Mallarmé doit interrompre la suite de sa méditation. Ce n’est qu’aprés 
Noél qu’il peut tout reprendre. A Aubanel il raconte ses ennuis récents: 


Malheureusement, la mort de mon pauvre grand-pére (a Versailles) m’a fait 
perdre le riche filon de ma réverie. Mais j’espére le retrouver.” 


5G. Faure, Lettres de Mallarmé 4 Aubanel et d Mistral (Paris: Maison du Livre, 1924), 
p. 41. (Lettre 4 Mistral, 30 décembre 1864.) 

6 G. Faure, R.D.M. (1937), p. 112. (Lettre 4 Cazalis, printemps 1865.) 

7 Tbid., p. 103. 8 Ibid., p. 109. 

* G. Faure, Letires de Mallarmé, p. 30. (Lettre 4 Aubanel, 7 décembre 1865.) 

10 Tbid., p. 28. (Lettre 4 Aubanel, s.d. automne 1865.) 

1 Jbid., p. 29. (Lettre 4 Aubanel, 7 décembre 1865.) 

2 Tbid., p. 31. (Lettre 4 Aubanel, 31 décembre 1865.) 
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Le méme jour il écrit, triomphant, a Mistral: 

Le spleen m’a presque déserté, et ma poésie s’est élevée sur ses débris, enrichie 
de ses teintes cruelles et solitaires, mais lumineuse. L’Impuissance est vaincue, 
et mon 4me se meut avec liberté."” 


L’année 1865, année douloureuse mais pleine de travail profitable, se 
ferme sur une note d’espoir et d’enthousiasme. 


La deuxiéme période commence. Mallarmé voit son idéal se préciser de 
jour en jour. Le 3 janvier 1866, il écrit encore une fois 4 Aubanel, répétant 
les phrases qu’il a employées dans sa lettre de fin décembre. I veut tou- 
jours s’isoler du monde, et se plaint que les détails les plus menus de la vie 
journaliére risquent de couper le fil de ses méditations. Cependant, Mal- 
larmé n’attend plus le moment de la révélation compléte de son réve. Ce 
réve, ill’a vu, vu dans toute sa splendeur: 


J'ai été assez heureux la nuit derniére pour revoir mon Poéme dans sa nudité 
et je veux tenter l’ceuvre ce soir. Il m’est si difficile de m’isoler de la vie pour 
sentir, sans effort, les impressions extra-terrestres et nécessairement harmonieuses 
que je veux donner, que je m’étudie jusqu’a une prudence qui ressemble a de la 
manie." 


On s’explique l’ardeur avec laquelle il se met immédiatement au travail» 
le courage avec lequel il entreprend la transcription de ces “‘impressions 
extra-terrestres.”’ 

Pour l’instant, il n’essaie pas de pénétrer plus profond. II y a bien des 
choses, dit-il, 
qui ne sont encore que de vagues et premiéres sensations, intelligibles merveil- 
leusement pour le poéte, trop fréles et frissonnantes encore pour ne pas souffrir 
d’un regard étranger.™4 


Vient l’été, et Mallarmé se croit en état de définir son réve. II se rend 
compte que cet idéal pur et lumineux qui doit lui fournir son sujet litté- 
raire par excellence, est sorti directement de l’abime noir tristement con- 
templé l’année précédente: 

Je te dirai que je suis depuis un mois dans les plus purs glaciers de l’Esthétique, 
qu’aprés avoir trouvé le Néant, j’ai trouvé le Beau, et que tu ne peux t’imaginer 
dans quelles altitudes lucides je m’aventure.” 


Puis, le 16 juillet 1866, Mallarmé envoie 4 Aubanel !’explication sui- 
vante de son réve. L’analyse, fort imagée, est trés compléte, depuis |’- 
étude de l’idéal jusqu’a la discussion des moyens de le présenter. Toute sa 
nouvelle philosophie de la vie s’y trouve: 


18 Ibid., p. 43. (Lettre A Mistral, 31 décembre 1865.) 


4 Thid., p. 31. (Lettre 4 Aubanel, 3 janvier 1866.) 
18 G. Faure, R.D.M. (1937), p. 113. (Lettre 4 Cazalis, été 1866.) 
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Pour moi, j’ai plus travaillé cet été que toute ma vie, et je puis dire que j’ai 
travaillé pour toute ma vie. J’ai jeté les fondements d’une ceuvre magnifique. 
Tout homme a un secret en lui, beaucoup meurent sans I’avoir trouvé, et ne le 
trouveront pas parce que morts, il n’existe plus, ni eux. Je suis mort et ressuscité 
avec la clef de pierreries de ma derniére cassette spirituelle. A moi maintenant 
de l’ouvrir en l’absence de toute impression empruntée, et son mystére s’émanera 
en un fort beau ciel. Il me faut vingt ans pour lesquels je vais me cloitrer en moi, 
renoncant 4 toute autre publicité que la lecture de mes amis. Je travaille 4 tout 
a la fois, ou plutét, je veux dire que tout est si bien ordonné en moi, qu’a mesure, 
maintenant, qu’une sensation m’arrive, elle se transfigure et va d’elle-méme se 
caser dans tel ou tel poéme. Quand un poéme sera mur, il se détachera. Tu vois 
que j’imite la loi naturelle.* 


Aubanel n’a pas compris de quoi il s’agissait. Perplexe, il écrit 4 Mallarmé 
en demandant des renseignements plus précis. Et Mallarmé, trés en- 
thousiaste, répond immédiatement: 

J'ai voulu te dire simplement que je venais de jeter le plan de mon ceuvre entier, 
aprés avoir trouvé la clef de moi-méme, clef de votite ou centre, si tu veux, pour 
ne pas nous brouiller de métaphores, centre de moi-méme, ou je me tiens comme 
une araignée sacrée, sur les principaux fils déja sortis de mon esprit, et a l’aide 
desquels je tisserai aux points de rencontre de merveilleuses dentelles, que je 
devine, et qui existent déja dans le sein de la Beauté. . . . Que je prévois qu’il 
me faudra vingt ans pour les cing livres dont se composera l’ceuvre, et que 
j’attendrai, ne lisant qu’A mes amis, comme toi, des fragments, me moquant de 
la gloire comme d’une niaiserie usée. Qu’est-ce qu’une immortalité relative et se 
passant souvent dans l’esprit d’imbéciles, 4 cété de la joie de contempler 
Péternité et d’en jouir, vivant, en soi?!” 


A la fin de juillet 1866, Mallarmé a devant lui le plan complet de |’- 
ceuvre auquel il va se consacrer pendant toute sa vie. L’enthousiasme du 
poéte est sans limites. I] ne congoit point la possibilité de ne pas réussir 
dans son projet. 

Or, pour créer le “Grand Cuvre,”’ il lui faut des conditions spéciales. 
La tranquillité et le repos, une vie de loisir, des forces physiques extraor- 
dinaires—ensemble idéal dont Mallarmé sera toujours privé. Au cours de 
la deuxiéme moitié de cette année fatidique, 1866, deux événements sur- 
viennent pour faire sortir le poéte de son calme contemplatif. D’abord 
Mallarmé tombe malade. Depuis des mois, il méne une vie extrémement 
fatigante. Le jour, au lycée, il enseigne l’anglais aux gamins toujours 
préts 4 chahuter leur petit professeur réveur. La nuit, il s’adonne a la 
méditation. Toujours de santé délicate, Mallarmé a abusé de ses forces. 
Et en été, enfin libéré par les vacances de l’enseignement quotidien, il est 


16 G. Faure, Letires de Mallarmé, pp. 32--33. (Lettre 4 Aubanel.) 
17 Tbid., p. 34. (Lettre 4 Aubanel, 28 juillet 1866.) 
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trop souffrant pour pouvoir continuer ses recherches sur la poésie. Mais 
optimiste, il ne voit dans cette maladie qu’un retard momentané. Tout 
déprimé qu’il est, il ne perd point confiance en ses capacités poétiques: 


Je souffre beaucoup depuis quelque temps et d’une facon inquiétante pour ceux 
qui m’aiment, et surtout pour mon (Euvre, que j’esquisse entiérement en ce 
moment et qui peut étre magnifique si je vis. . . . Je puis faire de si belles choses! 
réves encore, mais révées en moi, et faites en moi, et qui doivent s’épanouir dans 
la vie ou dans la mort. . . .'8 


Presque en méme temps on supprime son poste au lycée de Tournon, 
et on l’envoie 4 Besancon. C’est une deuxiéme raison de souffrir. Lui qui 
aime rester tranquille chez lui 4 réver, 4 composer, ii doit subir tous les 
ennuis d’un déménagement. I] lui faut faire des visites, s’installer pénible- 
ment dans une ville étrangére. Et toujours malade, il lui faut donner des 
cours d’anglais au lycée. Tout conspire 4 lui refuser ce calme dont il a 
besoin. En outre, Mallarmé se croit en exil dans cette ville de l’est dont le 
climat un peu rude ne lui convient pas. Désorienté, il ne peut plus com- 
poser: 


Sans dire que je souffre chez moi! je n’ai encore que la moitié de mon apparte- 
ment, et ne vivrai que quand j’aurai ma chambre a moi, seule, pleine de ma 
pensée, les carreaux bombés par les Réves intérieurs comme les tiroirs de pierres 
précieuses d’un riche meuble, les tapisseries tombant a plis connus . . . Ah! le 
miroir ancien du Silence est brisé!"* 


L’idéal reste, cependant, clair et net. S’il ne peut, pour l’instant, con- 
tinuer son ceuvre, il garde toujours devant lui le plan complet de l’ensem- 
ble. Il ne fait grace d’aucun détail. Au contraire, il se pose des problémes 
techniques de plus en plus compliqués. Voici en quels termes il explique 
a Coppée sa conception de la langue poétique: 


Le hasard n’entame pas un vers, c’est la grande chose. . . . Ce 4 quoi nous devons 
viser surtout est que, dans le poéme, les mots—qui déja sont assez eux pour ne 
plus recevoir d’impression du dehors,—se réflétent les uns sur les autres jusqu’ad 
paraitre ne plus avoir leur couleur, mais n’étre que les transitions d’une gamme.?° 


Néanmoins, Mallarmé commence a se décourager. Le travail est déce- 
vant; l’idéal lui semble de temps en temps bien pénible 4 atteindre 
Parfois le poéte souffre de la décision irrévocable qu’il a prise. C’est le 
regret qu’il exprime dans cette lettre écrite & Verlaine pour le remercier 
de l’envoi des Poémes Saturniens: 


18 Tbid., pp. 34-35. (Lettre 4 Aubanel, 8 aodt 1866.) 
19 J. Monval, ‘‘Lettres de Mallarmé 4 Coppée,” Revue des deux mondes, xvu (1923), 
pp. 660-661. (5 décembre 1866.) 20 Thid., 661. 
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Votre livre est dans toute sa beauté et l’acception romantique, un premier 
volume, et qui m’a fait, bien des soirées, regretter ma vanité de ne livrer mon 
ceuvre qu’a la fois, parfait, et quand je ne pourrai que décroitre.™ 


La deuxiéme phase dans le développement du réve touche 4 sa fin. 
Pendant l’année 1866, le poéte a concu l’idée d’un ceuvre parfait. II se 
met 4 son travail avec confiance et joie. Puis il hésite, se demande s’il est 
bien possible d’accomplir tout ce qu’il se propose. Sans la maladie ner- 
veuse qui empire toujours, sans le déplacement 4 Besancon, réveil brusque 
a la réalité, aurait-il pu créer son ceuvre? 

En tout cas, il semble que les sources de son inspiration soient main- 
tenant définitivement taries. Mallarmé devient le poéte fonciérement 
“stérile,”’ “impuissant.”’ 

Voici que s’ouvre l’ére de lutte désespérée. De plus en plus, Mallarmé 
se rend compte des difficultés insurmontables de sa tache. Mais il refuse 
de se limiter 4 des buts plus faciles 4 atteindre. Le sentiment de sa stérilité 
poétique le désespére, mais il s’obstine 4 vouloir composer son ceuvre. 
Il travaille continuellement, vainement. 

De Besancon, il n’écrit plus 4 ses amis. I] se rue sur son poéme, essa- 
yant de vaincre son impuissance poétique par la seule force de sa volonté. 
Ce n’est qu’en octobre 1867, au moment d’apprendre sa nomination au 
lycée d’Avignon, qu’il communique avec Aubanel. Dans cette lettre, il 
donne le résumé de son séjour dans |’est: 


J’ai passé les plus tristes années de ma vie, miné par un mal auquel je ne com- 
prends rien, et me raidissant sur les poémes commencés avec un stérile désespoir.” 


Mais sa confiance en lui-méme n’est pas entiérement détruite. L’idée de 
rentrer dans le Midi, pays de ses amis, le ‘‘vivifie”’: 

Si vous [Aubanel] et le soleil pouviez faire le reste par votre chaleur amicale, vous 
sauveriez du néant de bien divines ceuvres, navrées d’étre 4 moitié plongées dans 
le futur.” 


Le soleil du Midi et la présence des Félibres ne l’aident pas autant qu’il 
Vavait espéré. Son réve sublime le paralyse. Le 20 avril, 1868, il avoue 4 
Coppée son tort d’avoir voulu atteindre l’idéal. Le “Grand Cuvre”’ 
lui parait non plus un réve glorieux dont il puisse étre fier, mais un péché: 


Voici deux ans que j’ai commis le péché de voir le Réve dans sa nudité idéale, 
tandis que je devais amonceler entre lui et moi un mystére de musique et d’oubli. 


21 Monda et Montel, Bibliographie de Mallarmé (Paris: L. Giraud-Badin, 1927), p. 7. 
(Lettre 4 Verlaine, 20 décembre 1866.) 

% A. Thérive, ‘Lettres de Mallarmé 4 Aubanel,” Revue Universelle, 1 novembre (1923), 
p. 305. (Lettre 4 Aubanel, 7 octobre 1867.) 
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Et maintenant, arrivé a la vision horrible d’une ceuvre pure, j’ai presque perdu 
la raison et le sens des paroles les plus familiéres.* 


Son impuissance est pour lui une obsession continuelle. Il envie ceux qui, 
comme Coppée, écrivent facilement, sans viser des buts surhumains: 
“Votre volume, si sage en son cadre restreint, a accompagné les voix qui 
me reprochaient ma faute.’** Le désir d’arriver 4 l’idéal, l’incapacité 
totale de rien accomplir, le portent presque @ la folie: “Adieu, mon cher 
ami, dit-il 4 Coppée . . . mais quoi qu’il arrive, et quand méme la triste 
insanité triompherait, je garderai votre image bien au fond de moi- 
méme.’’ “Le simple acte d’écrire installe l’hystérie dans ma téte,” 
avoue-t-il 4 Cazalis.* Mallarmé se trouve incapable de continuer ses 
classes au lycée. Il est obligé de prendre un congé de maladie. 

Peu a peu, Mallarmé se résigne 4 ne pouvoir créer le “Grand Cuvre.” 
Mais l’obsession ne le quitte point. Mallarmé sait que son réve a existé, 
—existera toujours. S’il ne peut le transcrire dans toute sa grandeur, il 
pourra au moins concentrer son effort sur des poémes individuels, les 
perfectionner autant que possible, dans l’espoir de pouvoir indiquer, 
méme vaguement, l’idéal: 


Décidément, je redescends de l’absolu.... Mais cette fréquentation de deux 
années . . . me laisse une marque dont je veux faire un sacre. Je redescends dans 
mon moi, abandonné pendant deux ans: aprés tout, des poémes seulement teintés 
de l’absolu, sont déja beaux, et il y en a peu—sans ajouter que leur lecteur pourra 
susciter dans l’avenir le poéte que j’avais révé. . . 2” 


Peu avant 1870 commence la derniére période dans l’histoire de l’idéal. 
Dégofité des réves poétiques, Mallarmé essaie de se transformer en homme 
pratique et s’appréte a faire avancer sa carriére universitaire: 


Une grave occupation, qui doit étre celle de mon loisir forcé (la licence és lettres 
a préparer en vue du Doctorat) va donner une direction différente 4 mes esprits. 
A vrai dire, une année de latinité et de grec, apparaissant tout a coup, est une 
perspective curieuse et intéressante.”* 


Deux ans plus tard, Mallarmé est envoyé a Paris, au lycée Condorcet, 
ou il recommence ses cours d’anglais. Les intéréts du poéte sont main- 
tenant des plus variés. Il édite 4 lui seul un journal de femmes, la Der- 
niére Mode; il s’occupe de revues littéraires, se propose une série d’articles 


% J. Monval, op. cit., p. 662. (Lettre 4 Coppée, 20 avril 1868.) 
% Tbid., p. 662. % Tbid., p. 663. 

% G. Faure, R.D.M. (1937), p. 115. (Lettre 4 Cazalis.) 

27H. Cazalis, op. cit., p. 17. (Lettre 4 Cazalis, 3 mai 1868). 
%8 Tbid., p. 17. (5 mai 1868.) 
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sut Swinburne, sur Poe, sur Zola.?® II retravaille ses anciens poémes, 
compose des sonnets en |’honneur des poétes,®° fait des vers 4 l’occa- 
sion de fétes spéciales. Tous ces ouvrages sont soigneusement présentés. 
Mais ce ne sont que des exercices techniques indépendants. Ils ne font 
point partie de l’ensemble du “Grand Cuvre.” 

Pourtant, Mallarmé continue de parler dans ses lettres d’une ceuvre 
mystérieuse qu’il prépare: “J’ai tant travaillé pour moi ces derniers 
temps... ’’! “A présent, dans une trés-grosse besogne commencée et 
qui, je crois, aboutira . . . ”* Il fait mention d’un drame qu’il esquisse: 
“Au revoir, bien cher poéte, écrit-il 4 Swinburne, 4 ma premiére minute 
de répit, une fois ébauché un grand drame, non, un gros drame que je 
commence en ce moment.’ Non, Mallarmé n’a point renoncé 4 son 
réve. Les vers de circonstance ne lui suffisent point; il lui faut toujours 
son grand projet. Mais le travail est bien dur; il lui manque le “feu sacré” 
inspiré autrefois par la révélation brusque du réve. 

C’est en 1885 que Mallarmé, devenu célébre, admiré de tous les jeunes 
poétes de son temps, explique 4 Verlaine son attitude de résignation. 
L’analyse de son réve est maintenant “l’aveu de [son] vice.” Il se rend 
compte que ce réve a fait tarir son inspiration poétique, lui a gaché la 
vie. La confession en est poignante: 


Aujourd’hui maitre (d’école) plus de vingt ans et malgré la perte de tant d’heures; 
je crois, avec tristesse, que j’ai bien fait. C’est que, 4 part les morceaux de prose 
et les vers de ma jeunesse et la suite, qui y faisait écho, publiée un peu partout, 
chaque fois que paraissaient les premiers numéros d’une Revue Littéraire, j’ai 
toujours révé et tenté autre chose, avec une patience d’alchimiste, prét a y 
sacrifier toute vanité et toute satisfaction, comme on brilait jadis son mobilier 
et les poutres de son toit pour alimenter le fourneau du Grand CEuvre. Quoi? c’est 
difficile 4 dire: un livre tout bonnement, en maints tomes, un livre qui soit un 
livre, architectural et prémédité, et non un recueil des inspirations de hazard 
(sic), fussent-elles merveilleuses. . . . J’irai plus loin, je dirai: le Livre persuadé 
qu’au fond il n’y en a qu’un, tenté 4 son insu par quiconque a écrit, méme les 
Génies. . . . Voila l’aveu de mon vice, mis 4 nu, cher ami, que mille fois j’ai rejeté, 


29 De V. Payen-Payne, Letters from Mallarmé to A. C. Swinburne (London: privately 
printed, 1922), p. 10. (Lettre 4 Swinburne, 27 janvier 1876.) 

C. A. Smith, A. E. Poe (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrile Co., 1929), p. 17. (Lettre 4 Sara H. 
Whitman, 4 avril 1876.) 

L. Deffoux, Dix-neuf lettres de Mallarmé 4 E. Zola (Paris: La Centaine, 1929), p. 33. 
(Lettre 4 Zola, 18 mars 1876.) 

30 G. Marlow, ‘‘Deux lettres de Mallarmé,” Mercure de France, ccLxxv (1937), p. 424. 
(Lettre 4 Sara Rice, s.d. fin 1876.) 

31 Tbid., p. 435. (Lettre 4 Sara Rice, 13 janvier 1877.) 

® H. Mondor, L’Amitié de Verlaine et Mallarmé (Paris: Gallimard, 1939), p. 60. (Lettre 
a Verlaine, 22 aoft 1883) 

% De V. Payen-Payne, op. cit., p. 13. (Lettre 4 Swinburne, 11 février 1876.) 
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esprit meurtri ou las, mais cela me posséde et je réussirai peut-étre; non pas a 
faire cet ouvrage dans son ensemble (il faudrait étre je ne sais qui pour cela!) mais 
a en montrer un fragment d’exécuté, a en faire scintiller par une place |’authen- 
ticité glorieuse, en indiquant le reste tout entier auquel ne suffit pas une vie. 
Prouver par les portions faites que ce livre existe, et que j’ai connu ce que je 
n’aurai pu accomplir.* 


Ce “fragment,” preuve de la réalité de son réve, seul l’intéresse. En 
comparaison avec ce “travail personnel,” ses vers de circonstance, ses 
articles en prose, ne comptent pour rien: 


Tout cela n’aurait d’autre valeur momentanée pour moi que de m’entretenir la 
main; et quelque réussi que puisse étre quelquefois un des 4 eux tous, c’est bien 
juste s’ils composent un album, mais pas un livre. ... (a cété de mon travail 
personnel qui je crois sera anonyme, le Texte y parlant de lui-méme et sans voix 
d’auteur).™ 


En 1894 il obtient du lycée la permission de prendre sa retraite. “Le 
collége me casse le peu de santé qui me reste pour les miens; il me tue’’,*® 
écrit-il 4 Coppée en le priant d’appuyer sa demande auprés des autorités. 
Il a l’idée de se “refaire un peu une existence.’ Pense-t-il pouvoir enfin 
se consacrer tout entier 4 la création de son “Livre’’? 

Mais le travail reste toujours lent et difficile. A Valvins, vers la fin 
de sa vie, Mallarmé termine le poéme, Un Coup de dés jamais n’abolira 
le hasard—seul “fragment” qu’il ait jugé digne de publication. Loin de 
faciliter ses moyens de composition, loin de viser 4 des buts moins 
élevés, le poéte se propose une technique de plus en plus complexe. La 
phraseci-dessous écrite au sujet d’une épreuve du poéme, indique jusqu’a 
quel point il a poussé ses théories poétiques au cours des longues années 
de méditation: 


Je crois que toute phrase ou pensée, si elle a un rythme, doit le modeler sur 
Vobjet qu’elle vise et reproduire, jetée 4 nu, immédiatement, comme jaillie en 
esprit, un peu de I’attitude de cet objet quant 4 tout. La littérature fait ainsi 
la preuve; pas d’autre raison d’écrire sur du papier.™ 


Une légére mélancolie semble peser sur les lettres des derniéres années 
du poéte. Mallarmé pressent venir la mort. Son travail n’est pas terminé 
. » pas méme commencé. Sa vie a été gaspillée. 


Le réve de Mallarmé, projet dans lequel le poéte a cru trouver son in- 


4S. Mallarmé, Autobiographie (Paris: A. Messein, 1924), pp. 5-7. (Lettre 4 Verlaine, 
16 novembre 1885.) 

% J. Monva', op. cil., p. 672. (Lettre 4 Coppée, juillet 1893.) 

%® C. Mauclair, Mallarmé chez lui (Paris: E. Grasset, 1935), p. 117. (Lettre 4 Mauclair, 
septembre 1896.) 
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spiration véritable, est devenu au cours des années une obsession qui le 
tourmente, le harcéle. Se vouant tout entier 4 ce projet, Mallarmé a 
dédaigné toute autre forme de composition littéraire. I] n’a voulu 
travailler qu’a la transcription de son idéal, y visant une perfection 
absolue. Mais ce réve sublime, trop illusoire, finit par le paralyser; le 
poéte se trouve incapable d’accomplir ce qu’il se propose. Idéaliste, 
Mallarmé a sacrifié tout son talent dans le vain espoir de créer le ““Grand 
Cuvre.”’ 
Deporad A. K. AIsH 
McMaster University 
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MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Tue Executive Council met at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, N.Y., 
on April 19 and 20, 1941, in three sessions: 2:30-6:00 P.m.; 8:00- 
10:30 p.m.; and 9:30 a.m.—12:30 p.m. All members were present except 
Professor Schevill (for whom Professor Carleton Brown proxied), and 
Professor Bradley after the first session. Professor H. Carrington Lan- 
caster, as chairman of the Committee of Three, was present on Saturday. 
The following actions were taken: 


1. Annual Meeting of 1942.—A semi-centennial invitaticn from George Wash- 
ington University was accepted, and the days December 29, 30, and 31 appointed 
for the meeting in Washington. [Complete accommodations at the Willard- 
Washington group of hotels have been exclusively reserved.] 

2. Appointments to Committees—Appointments were made [and have been 
accepted] as follows: m 

Editorial Committee: For the term 1941-1946 Henning Larsen, Howard R. 

Patch, and [appointed in absentia] John A. Walz. 

Monograph Committee: Norman L. Torrey, 1941-1946. 

Revolving Fund Committee: Sturgis E. Leavitt, 1941-1946. 

Committee on Photographic Reproductions: Thomas A. Knott, 1941-1946. 

Program Committee: Edward S. Bradley, 1941-1946. 

Committee on Research Activities: For the term of 1941-1944 Leonard Bloom- 

field and Howard F. Lowry. 

New Variorum Shakespeare Committee: Hazelton Spencer, 1941-1945. 

Commission on Trends in Education: For the term 1941-1944 Henry Grattan 

Doyle, W. C. DeVane, and Edwin H. Zeydel. 

3. Book Subsidies —The Treasurer was instructed to set aside, on September 
30, 1941, two per cent of this year’s income from membership dues as a sum to be 
applied to subsidies of Modern Language Association books. A sum of one hun- 
dred dollars was also voted as subsidy for a Conference of Secretaries project of 
codéperative publication. 

4. By-Law VIII. Audit—An amendment enlarging the tenure and duties of 
the Auditing Committee was approved, to be published in the 1941 Program 
and submitted to the Association at its 1941 Business Meeting. 

5. Committee of Three-—A preliminary report on the 1941 meeting, endorsed 
by the Program Committee, was accepted (with one amendment), and the 
Secretary instructed to inform the officers concerned. [This does not alter the 
schedule of Sections and Groups.] 

6. Joint Subscription with American Literatures —This was extended for the 
years 1941, 1942, and 1943. 

7. Meetings—The Council voted that choice of the place of meeting be no 
longer conditioned by invitations proferred by educational institutions. 

8. Microfilm Lists —The Secretary was instructed to transmit to the Editor 
and staff of the Middle English Dictionary, and to the University of Michigan, 
the Council’s vote of appreciation of their invaluable and generous assistance in 
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preparing lists of items for the emergency microfilming project of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 

9. Nominations to the Executive Council.—Six nominees for the term 1942-1945 
were chosen as follows: 


Albert W. Aron, University of Illinois Germanic 
Otis H. Green, University of Pennsylvania Romance 
Frederick Hard, The Tulane University English 

Einar Haugen, University of Wisconsin Germanic 
Orie W. Long, Williams College Germanic 
Ira C. Wade, Princeton University Romance 


10. Research Activities —The spring report of the Committee was accepted, but 
with postponement of decision on appointing a continuing committee on fair play 
in research. 


The evening, and part of the morning, session was devoted to discussion of 
possible major modifications in the programs of future Annual Meetings. 
Percy W. Lone 
Secretary 








